




ANNALS OF OXFORD. 


CHAPTER I. 

THK CUUSS KEYS. 

William Shakespeare had not yet risen to the 
dii^iiity of a winning schoolboy, with satchel and 
shining face, creeping like snail unwillingly t<.> school. 
It had never occuiTcd to him to hope that he might 
one day become as great a man a.s his father, and 
rise to be Aldennan of Stratford. He was still oiJy 
an infant, mewling and puking in his niu-se’s anus, 
when Oxford and Cambridge fell to quarrelling on 
the absiirdest of all the absurd questions about 
which it was possible for them to lose their tempers, 
and rouse the laughter of bystjxndei-s. 

It was an age of new devices and daring experi- 
ments ; a period in which the leadei*s of our national 
opinion delighted in snapping the trammels of en- 
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teeblod tradition, and substitntinj^ no\i>l tnitli Ibr 
unti(iuo falsehood. In every direelion, jiiid :uii(»nj,^st 
every class of men, the ]»revailin{j^ tendeiiey was to 
mistrust the old and extol the new. Miiij[land had 
broken awav from Home, and was vexiim lu’r bnhn 
with scores <it nice theolo^ie^d questions that were 
I'f recent orio;in or recent resunvction ; and, i' e\uy 
(h‘|>aitment of heroic endeavour and intelleciual 
a 4 .’tivir\'. her -tron^-e^r atid hrio-litesl nous wi-ro lieiit 
' 'li ini j 'I e\ 111^' iipi'ii the waS'i ol their forelai iif ,iiid 
swiq'u^-'iiio till' iolk o{ toi'iiu'i' titiie. when the two 
|,i'reat seats of national leariiinof. ai'n’itiiio- as thoii”h to 
he old weft.* of a neet'ssity to he viaieralile, atid 
aetino- as tlioiioh senility were tlii' fittesl. i»I;je(;t of 
human aiehition. heoan to sipiahhlo ahout tlii'ir 
respi’ctive claims to honour on the seorti oi‘ an- 
tiquity. 

The disjiuti* itst'lf was almost as ancient as the 
yourioer of the two itislituthms that now revived it, 
together with all the paltry passions and pedantic lies 
which the controversy had generiited in the course of 
centuries. The (.)xonians and Ciintahs of the strictly 
feiidal j)eriod were continually exchanging in.sults in 
Latin, and fahricatiiig impudent statements ahont 
the com])arative oldnes.s or newness of their rival 
academit'S. To the Oxoniiui, tvho lioasted a,n 
academic descent from Alfred the Great, the Ca.n- 
tab retorted by extolling the munificence with 
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^^lut■h Kin^f SigelwTt fostered letters on the banks 
>>f the Cain during a teinponiry depression of his 
royal fortunes. Whereto the irritated Oxonian, 
insteial of deriding the claims of Sigebertus to a 
place on the roll of splendid literary patrons, in 
most cases replied by showing that, though Alfred 
:iMii(!Vod great things for leai'ning at Oxford, it was 
not to bi‘ su])posed that the Saxon monareli was the 
oiigiiiiil ibunder (jf the univei*sity which enjoyed his 
airectioiiate jiatronage, or anything gi’aiider than the 
ri-iiovator and generous benefactor of certain schools 
which had flouiislicd at tixfonl generations before 
C’iesar eomlescended to conrpier the ancient Britons. 
Heiit on not being vanquislied in this race into the 
])ast, tlie man of Cambridge would respond with an 
exasperating assumption of coolness that, tlnmgh the 
aiu'ient Britons were doubtle.ss a people of respect- 
able oldness, they were not everybody, and that it 
was beyond Oxford’s power to name a single Biitish 
king, prince, or chief, who had done for her schools 
so much iis was achieved for Cambiidsxe bv the 
Spani.sh monarch Cantaber, who, during a period of 
compulsory absence from hi.< revolutionary subjects, 
generously restored and enlarged those abodes of 
])hilo.sophy, which, it was almost needless to remark, 
had been planted in Cambridge long before the birth 
of (dirist. \Vheroupon, falling back on the fictions 
of the lliatorioh, a miserable little pamgraph, com- 
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piled by some scbolastie boaster, aoiranvliorc about 
tiie Ibiirteeiith century, tbc Oxford disjmtjint would 
sjvak of Caiilabor’s worth as tneasumble by any 
casual specimen of the cheap fruit of tin* fi^-tn'e, and 
would ask wlio the Spaniard was that, he c-aild cn- 
fhire (o !h‘ coiiipared airaiiist the heroic l>rute, who, 
to^ither with his warlike rrojans, jilaiitcfi oti otir 
inland ^eleven hundred and eiLflit \ears lu'f'ore Christ) 
lUe e 'lles^re of Greek philosoplier.-i, wlio taught 
irranmiar and wisiloin at (Jreeklade. tint il lhe>- mi- 
ofateil to I’ellosituin, wliieh had been a. <^lori(>u.s 
university for centuries upon centuries t're the 
Saxons rt'christened it Oxenford. Not nnniindful 
that all old date was tpiite as easily assumed as a 
coin)>ir:itiv(-l\ ri'eeiit one, the Cambridge num. no 
less than the < txoniaiis, deemed themselves at. lilterty 
to seli'ct for the imajrinary estahli.shment of their 
univer'-ity any time sul»se(|uent to the flood, - on 
creation's side <d‘ wliich event it would of course 
have lieeii imjtious to rix the fmndation of' a thing 
that liad not jK-rished. There is historic authority, 
or rather, let us say, historian’s authority, for the 
rather .startlitig as.sertioti, that Cambi'idge Univ(*rsity 
Avas jdanted Avithin two hundred yearn of the 
Deluge. ‘ Ccepit Cantabrigia,’ Antirpiarius Avroto to 
Mr. Orator Ma-sters, in an early year of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s reign, ‘ anno inundi 4321 ox nigro codice 
univorsitatis, in quo inulta babes de originc Canta- 
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l)) igien.sis Acsideniiaj. Ex aliis tamen libris vetustis, 
<ju<t.s vuli, jumo inuiKli 182f), et anno 3377, et 4095, 
ot 3588, wijpiase intellexi.’ 

'I’o retiii’ii,- -when little William (Shakespeare was 
a creatiire (»t‘ no gi'eat importance to any one in 
Slrattnid or elsewhere, with tlie exception of the 
wOmaii w'hosc; maiden name W'ivs Maiy Arden, this 
foolish contention broke ont once ao'ain with a 
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violeiici' which is sometimes seen to distinguish the 
|ierio(lic exaecrhatioiis ((f moral distempers that have 
alnmst worn themselves out. 

The i-ow ha])p(‘ned in this way. 

«^)ueen Klixabeth was a young sovereign : and 
<uie at least of her principal institutions wa?. by no 
means old, wlam she found herself sitting on her 
mettlesome horse, and surrounded by a brilliant 
array of courtiers and military attendants, whilst she 
listened to an oration on lu'r great virtues and the 
scholastic excellence of Cambridge, which William 
IMasters, the UniveiMty onittn’, delivered in the open 
:iir, and in the hearing of a dense multitude of 
scholarly j)crsons. Her Majesty had a strong taste 
for public receptions and ceremonial processions. 
Italher than receive no one, she woidd--' had it been 
her lot to live in tlu'se days- — have insisted on 
receiving petitioners against the malt-tax and the 
coni[)ound householder. She liked to exercise her 
minsicivl voice, and display at the same time her 
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louvmng [m\ in ri'spondinj; uTariously |o 

tiio addvossos of Iut loyal poi^plo. If, o\\ a «;*ala day, 
slu' luul fouml oivasion to luako a si'rlos of orations, 
in wliioh slu‘ displayed siurt\ssivt‘ly lu*r kiaovlodyv 
(»f Oivok, Latin, and Froia-h, sin' wont to ri'st 
thoron^Idy c'ontonti'd witK lu'r porfonn.-iiuvs. llonoo, 
on ontt'rinii’ (Auj^aist o, loT)!) tin' nnivorsity, wliieli 
had ()vatoi’ Masters for its olfn-ia! s[)«*kos!nan, she 
was taiLi’aj^-rd oti hn^.iIn'ss which disjiosi'd her lr» he 
more than ordinarilv amiahh'. It was her eti tom 
to >}nile ott tin' tnnltirndes that llock(‘d to (*ln*er ln*r 
oti ['ohlic occasions : and ha\ ino* joiinn'ycd to (^im- 
Inidm' ^^ith tin' l)enclicent and |>oliti(* jairpost' of 
citfordinLi' cncouram'iin'nt to tin* sttnh'nts and orderly 
diA'inc> of an aticicni iinivc'rsity, she was especially 
(h'siroMs to win the approval of hi'i* eiiti'rtainers. 
!hnl William Masters In'cn a less com|)ct('nt moiith- 
pi(*<*c ot' a learned coi-porat ion, sin' would have 
listened to him with j)jitiein*e. and a wt'll-hri'd air 
«>!’ sativsfaction. knowing that her time. l‘or sjK'aking 
would soon come, and that l)y, (evincing critical ap- 
])roval of the univt'rsitys Latin addrc'ss, she wotdd 
j)tit the university in the best pj^ssihle hninonr to 
applaud hei fiatin r(‘])ly. 

Nor was William Mastt'rs a s[)eaker that stood in 
tieed of his sovereigns forbearance and courtesy. A 
man of fine presence and voice, no less masterful in 
miture a,nd aspect than in name and academic stand- 
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itijLI. 1i»* \v;\s liitilily <jU!ilifir(l for tho oerornonial 
duties of‘ Ills (lilkv ; uitd tho Qnooii hud no Hoonor 
)-cine(l Irt stood hrichvtirds, nrid lookod at the 
speaker, staiHlinj^ on tho olovution of the entrance to 
a Cdlleo-e eliupel, tliaii .slie knew Ijiin to be no mere eol- 
led’iate Ijoekwerin. At a period wlien tlie mediaeval 
habit of tnivelling had been relinquished to a great 
e\t(Md l»y his countrymen, William Masters had 
tra\ oiled in France and Italy, and could converse in 
the tongues of thftsii countries as graceftilly and 
tluenlly as in the language of ancient Itome ; and 
the Juan’s ah' and tone, according with his culture 
and tjivourahle exj)erienco.s, proclaimed that, notwith- 
standing the abundance and exactness of* his erudi- 
tion, he Avas le.ss a schoku' of the cloisters than a 
student (if the Avorld. 

Hy smiles and moA’ements of her hands, — benig- 
nant demonstrations of AA'hich Elizabeth, conscious of 
hoi' smile’s power and her hand's delicacy, was com- 
mendably profuse, — the Queen testified her apjiroA'al 
of the orator, and intimated her concun’ence in the 
ljui'sts of applause that rent the air, aa'Iioh — acting 
from malice prejiense, or carried aAvay by excitement 
into ‘ taller talk ’ than the occasion required or 
prudence AA'arranted - William Mastei's infonned his 
‘ excelleutissima princcps’ that all histiArians who 
touched on tho matter, concniTcd in shiAwing that 
Oxford, if not a more mushroom in comparison udth 
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( aiiibritliLi’i*, nnu-li Irss ara'i«*iil ih; i i!m' uni\« !sii\ 
wiru‘li ^ht‘ was iflurityiiii;* with licr | r t iic* : S» il 

sivt* .hI IniFM-, >i\r ;nl illina aullaarn irli radii*, illial 

iiitta* iK\‘aih‘ii^i A*'. !• fui;.' ii«»''d‘a!M 
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«'.‘,rasl tsikrr. aiitl tlffLirih^* lu i* i*' •in-.irri-iii-.* uitli 

aa tiiat li:al i*al!« li lip-: alal aflfr 

’ f Xffllriili'-'^jiavi |»rinft‘|»s Iiail [>as-<t‘il nnwanls, tlu‘ 
uinlrri^ra’luatf'v aji‘l niulddaii* *»l* tniinlila M’lutlars 
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It may lx* that Urator Alastfrs, s|)(*akini»; uiHlcr 
the ^tliniulns of aj)[>lause, and carritMl away hy 
delight at liis own success, gave th(‘ reins to liis 
tongue without taking any more thought for the 
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proiKilili! ofli-ct oi' !it t(*ran(:i:s on sonsitivo Ox- 
miaiis than Mr. I)i'^ra0i t<)*)k fhr the of* 

iiis snpjjortnrs, wli<‘!i, in his fanious Ivlinlnirgh 
->|H‘<;i h, Im^ in«‘nt inn#Ml with (-nniic. (•arn('^tIn•^5S the 
|»:iins it h;ul cn.^t. Iiini to e^hicat(i liis party to adopt 
new virus. I!nt I am (li.'^pnscfi to impHtr rlrlil>erato 
mali(M> to tl !<• siilillo fulk'T, ;ui<l to tliijik tliiit he* 
lii'! woril'. to o(•l•,■t«.]l III Jill tljo ti'i’iiR'iit iUi<l 
I'liiy III uliioli iljcy r:iv»‘ ri.^o ou tli*- lijinks of the 
iirifl in tlic Iioii'cliolil of ulnio^t f\«-rv 
1 >\oiiijiii, Jill 11 1 lidly jraloun for the* lionour of his 
university. 

If J am ri;^ht in tliis estimate of the orator’s 
motives he soon had ahundant eausc to conirratulate 
himself on the suecfss of his asseitioii". whieh were 
s))ei*dily eonve\ed to every ijuarter of the kinodoin 
on tin: disjiersion of tin* multitude that had received 
them with riotous di'lijxht. I)ef*re the rise anil 
tjeneral ditfusion of newspajiers, our jineesioj-s, ha- 
iiituallv ivlvini; on ond intelliifeneers for their 
information :diout ctirrent events, were influeneod 
hy nunour and oiisxi|» to an extent wlileh it is 
dillieuk for Vietoiian Knolishmen to imagine. A 
statement made hy an ofiu’ial .speaker, and noised 
abroad hv tru.stworthy ivportei's. had, upon the 
puhlie opinion of Old Knoland. ail the etUvt that 
iu»w-a-dav.s follows from a jKiwerful article, or rejiort 
of an important sjtoceh, disseminated hy a newspaper 
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of krge cirootitioQ. The syirtem of difbnng news 
by word of mouth was, nu^ver, ittended with 
annoyance and injury, of whidr we know compare- 
tirely little, in these days of rival journals, ever 
on the alert to correct the errors, and counter- 
act the unjust declarations, of their coni|K‘.titor8. 
Under any ciixnunstances Orator Masters’s derisive 
mention of Oxford’s newness woidd have occjisionetl 
irritation to thin-skinned Oxonians, aware that, pro- 
ceeding from the lips of an eminent scbulnr and 
academic chief, it would prejudicially aftect men’s 
estimate of the university, until it should be no 
less authoritatively contradicted. But the insult 
was peculiarly galling to them, on account of the 
impossibility of making without delay an adequate 
refutation of its mis-statements. Having no journals 
in which to publish a counterblast to the Cambridge 
calumniator, the Oxonians were constrained to nurse 
their wrath in silence against the arrival of a day 
favourable to their exercise of the right of reply. 

A suitable occasion for the exercise of that right 
occurred in September 1506, a little more than two 
years after the delivery of the Cambridge, oration, 
when Elizabeth, in her queenly solicitude for the 
interests of learning and true religion, irradiated 
Oxford with her presence. The opportunity had 
come ; and all Oxonians concurred in thinking that 
Thomas Key (scholastically spelt 'Caras’) was the 
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man to make the moat of it in tiiw iitiivcaian^^ 
behalf. A gentleman, whose not fitultlesa latimty 
was highly approved by his Oxford oontempofotieiev 
Thomas Key had in former time been chosen to be 
University Begistrar, in oonmderaiion of his orator- 
iciil and literary faculties, * for in his time, and long 
bt‘fore,’ as Antony k Wood informs us, ‘ it was com- 
monly the Hegistrarie’s oflUce to speech it before, 

' and with epistles (as the orator doth now) to great 
personages.* That he had been removed from this 
honourable post was in no respect due to any failiue 
of his special endowments, but to his official negli- 
gence, arising out of a moral infirmity, to which an 
allusion is made in the biography that describes 
him os ‘ being besotted with a certain crime, which 
he could not avoid till old age cured- it.' After his 
removal from the Re^strar’s place, this master of 
Latin prose was made a prebendary of Sarum, and 
raised to govern University College, the house that 
u’as formerly credited with the honour of having 
been founded by the great Alfred. As a consummate 
artist in Latin phrases, and the chief of Alfred’s 
royal college, Thomas Key (scholastically spelt 
‘ Caius *) was called upon to take pen in hand, and 
deprive Orator Masters of peace of mind for the 
rest of his days. 

The Master of University College— a man ob- 
viously disposed to think highly of his own parts — 
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of large circulation. The. system of diffusing news 
by word of mouth was, moreover, attended with 
ann(.iyance and injury, of which we know compaifi- 
tively little, in these day.s of rival j»)urnals, ever 
on the alert to correct tht* emu’s, and C(»unt(;r- 
act the unjust declarations, of their coin|H‘titoiu 
Under any circumstances Orabu’ Masters’s derisive 
mention of Oxford’s lu'wncss would have occasioned 
irritation to thin-skinnv<l Oxonians, aware that, ju’o- 
ceeding from the lips t»f an emiiiciit scholar a. id 
academic chief, it would prejudicially affect nuui’s 
estimate of the university, until it should he no 
Ic.ss aurliorilativelv contradicted. But the in.stdt 
was jicculiarly galling to them, on account of the 
impossihility of making without delay an adecpiate 
refutation of its mis-statements. Having no journals 
ill which l<» puhlish a countcrhlast to the (’amhridge 
calumniator, the Oxonians were con.stniined to nurse 
their wrath in silence again.st the arrival of a day 
favuurahle to their e.xcrci.se of the right of rejily. 

A snitahh’ occa.sion for the exercise of that right 
fX’Ctirred in Sejitemher latlO, a little more than two 
years after the delivery of the Camhridge. oration, 
when Klizaheth, in her fpieenly solicitude for the 
interests of learning and true religion, irradiated 
Oxford with her j)re.sence. The opportunity had 
come ; and all t^xoniaas concurred in thinking that 
Thomas Key (schola.stically spelt ‘ Cuius ’) was the 
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liiiin to make the ruost of it in th^ university's 
behalf, A jfeiitleman, whose not faultless latinity 
was highly approved by his Oxford contemporaries, 
Thomas Key hud in fonner time been chosen to be 
Uuivemity lie^iHti'ur, in consideration of his orator- 
ical aial literary faculties, ‘ for in his time, and long 
btfttrc,’ as Antony il Wood infonns us, ‘it was com- 
riiojjly the Registrarie’s office to speech it before, 
and with epistles (a.s tlie orator doth now') to great 
[H*is<tnages.’ That he had Ireen removed from this 
honourable post w’as in no respect due to any failure 
of his special endow’ments, but to his official negli- 
gcnc<*, arising out of a mond infirmity, to w'hich an 
allusion is made in the biography that describes 
him as ‘ being besotted with a certain crime, which 
he Could not avoid till old age cured it.’ After his 
removal from the Registrar's place, this master of 
Latin ])rose was marie a prebendary of Sarum, and 
raised to govern University College, the house that 
was tbnnerly credited with the honour of having 
been founded by the great Alfred. As a consummate 
artist in Lsitin phrases, and the chief of Alfred’s 
royal college, Thomas Key (scholastically spelt 
‘ Cuius *) w'as called upon to take pen in hand, and 
rleprive Orator Masters of peace of mind for the 
rest of his days. 

The Master of University College — a man ob- 
viously disposed to think highly of his own parts — 
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accepted the mvitation without misgiving, an<l did 
his utmost to justify his friends’ choice: but the 
historian’s obligations compel me to say tliat his 
endeavours were not perfectly sticeessful. In seven 
days he produced a tuigid and insolent little p.’unph- 
let, the opening sentence* of whidi asserts that 
Alfred foimded University College, but iritiuisit^s 
that the IVince wiis no nu>re than the ivsl>-rfr of 
the univei-sity. The shortness of the lime eon- 
suined in the composition of this essiy is men- 
tioned by Antony ?i Wo<»d as a ri-inarkable ilhis- 
tnition of the writer's litemry ajititude and ipiiek- 
ness ; Imt t> httK-nitfurs of the present ept»eJi the 
production of thirty-live l-Mtsely-printed paofs ol' 
LtUtiii pRise in seveii *lays does iiot appefir an 
achievement t<i be wondered at. TJie majority of 
the undeiYiaduates iiow^ resident at Oxfonl e<iuld 
esusily surpass ’riiomn.s Kty's performance, both in 
sj>eed and <piulity of w’orkmansbip ; and thi! Vic- 
torian scholar who, on undertaking to wnte a fjatin 

* * CollcgitiTU (,’riiv<Tsitatis, quoi] priiiniin magna iinivcrnitalis 
uiila fijipc^ilabatur, ab optiiiio |>anU*r et (ioctissiiiio priiivipo A1- 
pbrcdo, qui ot Alll^edus dicitnr, ex (jiiatiior Ktlielwolplii Vicisaxniiuni 
Rcgi» liliis natu miiiimo, Vaiiatiiigi in HercheriiSn^i pruviiK^ia jiabt, 
circa annum Doming 873, prime, vel aecundo ad Kiiinniurii post 
initum ab co principatnin, anno finidatum esse constat, quo vidi?- 
Hcet tempore in Aeademias iiostrie iiistaurationcm, c|iium bona 
scriptonim pars fundaiiomm vrxrat, totis viribns inciiinbcbut — 
Vide Asaertio Aniifjuitatia OaOonUnais Acaden^w, 
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essay, should produce an artide lis iiieflEeo^Md and 
faulty as the Elisabethan mastet^s demonstraiioii of 
Oxford’s antiquity, would not win die zeqiect of 
any numerous body of dascncal studenta 

Tlmt Thomas Key’s ‘ Assertio Antiquitatis 
Oxoniensis Aaidemiie’ appeared a creditable per- 
fonnaucf to his contemporaries is one of the several 
facts which show to how Ioav a level scholarship had 
fallen at Oxford before the opening of Elizabeth’s 
roi;;n. 'Flic work of an angry pedant, it is sur- 
charged with the pompous insolence of a pedagogue 
si:<»hliiig a group of terrified children. Instead of 
ijuestioning the Jiccuracy and discretion of Iceland, 
th(! (-ambridge orator shordd have ^ibstantiated 
his own msh assertions by producing at least one 
of those witnesses of whom he talked so grandly. 
Tb(,* oratitr of Cambridge imagined that Oxfortl 
men were binls, tiny birds, to be scared by shadow's 
and scarecrows. Ihit the orator would find out his 
mistake, if he ventured to defend his egregious 
blunders. For O.xonians w'ere no timorous birds, 
but lions* mther, who would repay with tenible 

“ • lino voro (nt ingenno qnod sentio dicam) arbitror, Orato- 
r(>m ipsnm turn oxistiniationi, turn caustt 8na>, melius conanltnrom 
fuissc, ».i oiiiissa, qnam in licylaiulnni iiistitnorat, aoensatione, Tcl 
unico snltcm ex tarn multis approbatae fidci testibns, qnoa pro se 
facero assovrrat, assertioncin snam confirmasset. Sett qnando id 
non facit, sod ad oa potins digreditnr, qute ad inatitutnoi minus 
pertinent, quid aliud liic snspicari possnmos, qnam qnod nos in- 
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vengeance the Insults j»ut upt»n them. In this strain 
Thomas Key fumed, and foamed, and mted his 
adversary; and when the chsunpion of O.xfowl's 
antiquity had stated his case thus injudu iously, he 
published lus argument in the form of a miser:vble 
little pamphlet, abounding in clerical and printers 
errors, and lacking a title. * 

For a time the Oxomans were well pleased with 
their defenders Assertion, a printed copy of which 
her 'ghness the Queen had been gnvciously plea.se<l 
to acc' 't, whilst other printwl copit's of the work had 
Ix'en p; pared for ciixailution thmughout the king- 
dom. T»ie Cambridge orator had K'en answered, 
refutetl, nailed against the g;«te of Fame’s tem[>le, 
an olyeet for pvrpeiual deri.sion. The Cantalis were 
nidled alike at the universities and in the eatlaslral 
closes ; it was thought that Hnitor Ma.sters ami his 
al«.*ttors had reeoived .sharp punishment. O.xford 
was jubilant. 

But, fortunately for the (’antabs ami untowardly 
for the Ma.ster of University College, it ba])pene<l 
that if Oxford could boast a 7’boinas Key (spelt 

anibuii tantum verboruni terriculanientis a vari defenaionc dctorrcro 
conetur ? avium fortassis siniiii's cxistimans, qniu umbras ut stra- 
meutitias hominum figuras refomiidarc solcnt. Ut si crrorcm 
ilium suumldefendoro perget, rideat, no Leones experiatur, cpios 
nunc, ut incticulosas arcs ct avicnlas, contemiiit.' — Vide AMertio 
Anliquitalia Oxonienais Aatdemue. 
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IfjjimetUy ‘Caiiw'), Cambridge numbered amongst 
li'ir rc*j>rcHentative men a John Key (also spelt 
learnedly ‘ Oaius *). Whilst Thomas ruled his Oxford 
house, John governed the Cambridge College which 
he enriched with his wealth and illustrated with his 
name. Bic^raphy does not inform us that they were 
nhar relatives; but whilst the proximity of the 
counties, Lincolnshire and Norfolk, which gave them 
birth, favours the 8upp(»ition that Thomas of Lin- 
colnshire and John of Norwich were of the same 
fiuniliar stock, the bitterness with which they quar- 
relled justifies a suspicion that they were Vjrothers. 
Like Thomas of Oxfoi-cl, the Cambridge Key was a 
man of Iettei>i and a notable author ; and in addition 
to his literary distinctions, he possessed the repute 
of being a man of science, a learned physician, and 
one of the wittiest talkers of his day. In Eliza- 
bethan England it would have been difficult to find 
a more brilliant and accoinpli.shed gentleman than 
the court physician and Cambridge don whose 
memory is perpetuated in Caius C<dlcge. With 
tongue and pen he could hold his own ag;iin.st the 
best tidkers and UTitei*s of the clerical «»rder. A# 
President of the College of Physicians, and a prac- 
titioner who had successively officiated as ph3rsician 
to Edward the Sixth, Maty, and Elizabeth, he was 
the chief of the medical profession. Affluent in 
purse, he was also rich in friends: and whUst 
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epigram and persiflage flowed from his lips in a con- 
tinual stream, he was justly extolled for kindliness 
and courteous d^nity of mannm'. Not that he was 
faultless. He was an excellent gentleman, and — as 
Thackeray remarked of the British matron, to her 
enduring displeasure — he knew it The man who 
designed his own tomb and monument which have 
for their modest inscription the words, ‘Vivit post 
Funera Virtus, Fui Caius,' must liave been suffi- 
ciently conscious that Dr. John Key wns a })etrsonage 
altogether out of the common way in respect of 
moral excellence. 

It was an e^dl day for Thomas Key, of University 
College, Oxford, when Dr. John Key, of Cambridge, 
took up his pen in Orator Masters’s behalf, and 
answered the answem* in a work dear to remote 
generations of Cambridge men, and entitled, ‘ De 
Anti<]uitatc Cantabrigiensis Acjulemim Libri Duo. In 
quontm secundo De Oxoniensis fpioque Gymnasii 
Antiquitate Dlsseritur. Et Cantalmgienso longe eo 
antiquius esse definitur. Londinensi Authore.’ In 
historical insight and demonstration, Dr. John Key’s 
<lrork is not more valuable than the performance 
which evoked it ; but in style, humour, pungency, 
the Cambridge physician’s treatise contrasts favour- 
ably against the Oxford pamphlet. If the foolish 
contention did no other good, we may l>e thankful to 
it for giving us in the *De Antiquitate* a charac- 
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teristic example of the way in wliich the scholastic 
nuif^nates of Elizabethan England bantered and 
‘ch.'itl'ed’ one another with pontlei’ous Latinity. A 
nu'iTy twinkle brightens the doctor's eye, and a mis- 
chievous devilry curls his Hj)s and iTpjdes his jolly 
visage with pleasant smiles, as he regrets to say that 
a grievcms contiY)versy has arisen between a certain 
Oxonuin and the Cambridge orator, Ijetwcen a 
certain man "who thinks himself a master and another 
who has declare<l his intention to behave like a lion ; 
and as he, in eonceni fin* the evils which may flow to 
the state fi'om so calamitous a contention, unfolds to 
us his ]uirj«isc <if taking a .strictly imptii-tial view of 
tlie arguments and evidence on both sides, and of 
deciding the ipiaiTel of the disputanti» with the 
nicest attention t<» the r<K|uirements of justice. It is 
not to be imagined that he is a Cambridge man. No 
such thing. lie is a Londoner. ‘ homo Londinensis, 
medio loco inter utrunujue jtositns:' and as a dis- 
passionate a rbitr.itor, modemtor, judge, he i.s just the 
pemon to mitigate annoyance, allay spite.s. and lure 
the wijuiglei-s back to desirable frieiulliness. It 
would be a .scandal to the univeraities. and a per- 
petual triumph to the enemies of learning, should 
the Master use his ciine «m the lion, or the lion txirn 
upon the IVIiuster with tooth and claw,''^ and rend him 

• ‘tJravis contmvorsia orta cst inter Oxonienseni qnenilant ct 
C'antnbri^nensciu oratorcin, dc aiitiquitatu ntriuaqne Acadomw, 
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to pieces. It is clcurly a ease tt)r a nnl«l, placahh*, 
and sinceiv friend of both parties t‘» the war 
interfere with southing courtesies aiul eoiu:iliatt)ry 
explanations. 

After tliis sprightly and ironical exordium * Lon- 
dinensis' — whose nom de plume of course neither 
concealed the real author of the essfiy nor rnitigttted 
the annoyjuiee of his adversaiy'-- pnwccdcd to pass 
judgment on the two eontemlents in a m.anner no 
le.ss siitisfaetoiy to Orator Mastei's than ofteiisive to 
the Master of L'niversitv (\>lle«;e. And, in order that 
he niin:ht nothin*^ which euulcl ai^ofravali* the 

( - fury, he jiuhlished his trtNitisc tt»»;cth(‘r 
with till' p:iiiipljlet which it ridicnleih arnl, h.ix inj^cnn- 
Icrrcd nu tlic n^jirinl the (itir that licnccfhrth 
iKite<l the f,‘«isay, cnriclicd it with inuiHaiMis iiiarj^iiial 
ann»>tati<*iis that were l>y no means calculated to 
make Tlaanas Key a liapjmu’ man. In short, ^ the 
doctor did everything which the most l)ilit)us of 

gravior futura si lis non coinponatiir. Nam niter qunin sc l^fas- 
terum piitc't, alter se Lconcni futunini dicat, et dente ungncciue 
8n{>erbu.> confidut, nietiis c.st, rein alter re fuste trnnsigat, si in- 
tractabilis esse alter pergat ; alter ociilos ant iingne eriiat, nut dente 
crudeliter laceret, ni ille oninino conticcscut. At qmirn Aeadotniee 
omnium virtutum matres sint, omnis fuetatis ot oilieii alumna*, 
denique atquo oculi Gegum qnibuH vidcant, et capita ([iiibus 
aapiant et intelligant, Geipubliciic gravis noxa fntura esset, si vim 
altcrutra patcretur.* — Vide De Antiquitate Cantabrigiemis Aca^ 
dmice. 
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Elizabethan reviewers could have achieved for the 
humiliation of a literary rival, without violating the 
rules of superficial courtesy and &ir fight which 
scholars of the period were expected to observe in 
disputation. 

The ‘ Dc Antiquitate Cantahri^ensis Academise ’ 
Wets a chief plunk and principal nail in Thomas Key’s 
coflin. No sooner had the Master of University Col- 
lege perused the caustic treatise, published in 1568, 
than he wrote in reply his ‘ Examen judicii Cantabri- 
giensis cuju.sdum, qui se Londinensem dicit, nuper de 
origine utriusque AcsidemiJC lati but though this 
answer was circidated in manuscript, it seemed ad- 
^•ls^lble to the author .'uid his friends that it should 
not be put in typo. Already an aged man when the 
‘ De Anthpiitate’ appeared, Tliomas Key, labouring 
under a painful conseiousue.ss of defeat, pas.sed the 
remnant «)f his days in dejection ; and having breathetl 
his last in the university and college whose honour 
he had asserled, he was buried in the chui'ch of St. 
Petei*-in-the-East, Oxford, just one year and two 
months before John Key was interred in the chapel 
of Caius College. 

The time has long gone when Latin treatises on 
the antirprity of the irniver^ities were deemed choice 
readirrg by the inmates of colleges arrd the clergy 
of cathedr-al towirs. Two centuries and twenty-five 
years have passed over the grivve of Brian Twyn^ 
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keeper of the archives of OxA>rd, wlio earned bright 
renoxvn m his day hy his ‘ AntitpiitJitls Acjuhjiuia? 
Oxoniensis Apologitu’ Nearly two Imndnul years 
have been adihsl to the C’hristian er.i since Dean 
Fell, of Christchurcli, and his fellnw-conspir.itnrs 
translated into the langnage of the sitboels Antony 
a Wood’s ‘ History and Anti«|uities ol’ the Dnivei-sity 
of Oxford,’ to the pretondi'd (*iul that the fame (tf 
tlieir university ‘might be better kno\v)i and under- 
stood beyond tlie seas,’ but really, in order that 
they might grutity a ])edantie taste by reading in 
com{>!irat!vely inexp.essive and pointless Latin what 
the liistorkin had re -orded in apt and eharact eristic 
Englisli. F<tui- Imma > getiemtioiis have slippi'd away 
• since njomas lleanie published, in two volunie.s. the 
]>artietdars of the ( '; ian controversy, together with 
certain other of siiol, literary waifs and strays as 
the *‘nthusiastic anti<|iiary «lelightef| to preserve from 
destruction. And :it this present time, 1 <|\iestioii if 
erudition and scholarshij) of the mo.st learned ‘don’ 
to bo found in < txford, would procure him readers, 
or save him I’rom ridicule, if he were to employ 
them on the composition of ti Latin assertion of 
his university’s right, by reason of lu'r supto-ior age, 
to regard Ciimbridgt! as her inf<‘rior, 

Jiuf- the sentiment which iii.spire<l Ortttor Msisters 
and th(! rival Keys in this pre[toHterotis strife jibout 
nothing cjinnot be sstid even yet to be utterly extinct. 
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It was only the other day that ray good old friend 
Harold Pierrejioint, Canon of Babrabiira and Rector 
of Whittlebury, withdrew his subscription from the 
county paper, of which he had been a reader for 
more than furty years, because the new editor, 
departing from the ancient and orthrxlox usage of 
th^ j*»unial, in his announcements of university intel- 
ligence, gave Cambridge the precedence over Oxford, 
in deftirenc(^ to what may Ije tenned the alphabetical 
jirinciplc. ‘ The felhjw who can do that,’ said Harold 
hotly, ‘ would do anything and forthwith he wrote 
to the ofKce of the ‘ Babndiara Guardian ’ a letter 
which the i)roprietor will not speedily forget. 

But then, Harold is of an expiring school, and 
delights to stand stubbornly on ancient ways. To 
this day he maintains that poii; is the only wine fit 
for a gentleman to diink, and persists in reading the 
office for King C’harles tlie Maityi’ evei’y thirtieth 
of January in Whittlebury Cluirch. 



CHAPTER II. 


Kixi; ALFHED’s EXl'l'LSiOX J’llO.M OXroiM). 

The ;;mit Sannu‘1 Jolmsim- - tin* « ni‘ supivnu' 'loctor 
wlio wa.'! Ills own [iro[)het and liad Jaiiios Hoswoll 
tor a hiojj^niphor- — is ivoonU*d to have ivniarked 
joenlarly to a elerieal tVieml that there were ‘ iuex- 
cusahh* lies and eonseerated lies.' The stupendous 
fiction, with all Its hrood ofeonlirmatoiy lihs, wliieh 
for centuries caused the Saxon Alfred to 1 k‘ regarded 
as an (K\oni:in, was certainly no inexcusahle lie, for 
it .se(‘ni.s to have spning. and cert'iinly drew .stri*ngth 
and suhstaiH-e. from a. desire to olorifv leaniing and 
exalt the scholar's v<»c;ation. Nor «*an it he classified 
with uiicoiisecnited lies, if lime and flu* sanction of 
sages *vin iiiijturt s;(cre«lM«‘.s.s f<» a pi»*c<* of liistorif: 
romance. 

But, notwithstamling the gooilneHs of its (>urpn.sc 
and the length rif the period ihiring which it passed 
for truth, the princely fubricatiun has lost its grancleur 
and splendour, and dwindled to the projiortion and 
quality of an old wife’s tale. Like the story of his 
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residence in the neatherd’s hut, the narrative of the 
Saxon monarch’s doings amongst the dons has fallen 
into disrepute. Driven from liis college in the seven- 
teenth and expelled from the university in the 
nineteenth century, the royal adventurer may be 
said to have quitted Alma Mater without a degree, 
and has so sunk in general estimation, that men 
w'oidd hear, without surjmse, that he luul no better 
title to his crown than to his rejuitation in the 
.schools. Not that the fiction has utterly perished 
from the fond delu.si«ins which continue to charm 
the ima'dnations of men. There is a marvellous 
vitality in lies ; and it cannot he d<.>uhted that cen- 
turies hence Engli.sh children will burn their fingers 
with tlu; Prince's cakes mid that schoolboys \Ayll 
regard the neatherd's guest with mingled reverence 
and distrust as the patron of sclniolnia.sters aiul 
ancientest of college tutors. But, by all persons 
who have looked into the facts of the case with 
minds competent to ilraw just conclusions from 
juattei's to which they’ give attention, it is univer- 
sally athnitted that the scliools in which Alfreil was 
long believed to have fostoretl leaniing on the banks 
of the Lsis and the lustre which his patronage was 
supposed to have slu'd «ni thost' restored semiiuu'ies, 
are notliiiiir more than the air-castles and romantic 
moonshine Avhich certain monkish and other specu- 
lators on human credulity avlled into existence at a 
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time when feudal rale and ecclesiaatieal discipline 
had so drilled and subjugated our ancestors, that 
they were prone to regaiil every social institxition as 
the work of a partiiailar potentjite, and could not 
conceive it possible for a colU'ctimi of s<.*hools to 
become greatly ]>r(»sporoiis and influential nnless 
some chief of Clunrh or State had contrived it, «et 
it going, and gmnted it ]>ennission to prosper. 

The fabrication cmisisted of two main inv«‘nlions, 
each of which had its subordinate misrepreseiitatioii.s 
and distinct giMujts of subsidiary lies. There was 
tlie a.ssertion, that Alfred had fouinh'd or restored 
a scho(»l, or schools, at Oxford; iind there was the 
assertion, that Univer.'.ity (^dlege, in the ;.igh Street 
of the University town, was the partienlar ■d<iimis’ 
which he laid enriched by his niuniliccncc'. and con- 
secrated by his presence, and in which his son! had 
delighted bey(tnd all other places of learning. Which 
is the older of these two main inventions I will not 
ttudert.ike to say positively. The more gencr;d story 
ofAlfreil’s eininexioii with Oxford may have preceded 
the partienlar assertion of his connexion with Univer- 
sity C'»llege ; but as the only reputable jinthority for 
the first-mentioned of the two stsitcnients i.s a writer, 
who fiourished when University College bad been 
about a century in exi.stence, luid bad moved from its 
original quarters to its present ground in the High 
Street, known facts do not forbid us to suspect 
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that, instead of ap[>ropriating and converting to its 
own honour a tnulition which had long floated about 
the university, the college may have originated the 
entil e Aluredian romfmce in which it vras for centuries 
permitted to be the central point of interest. 

Volumes of learned pedantry have been witten, 
ami temjxji’s innumeraWe have been iiretrievably 
ruin(^d, in controver.sies about the fpie.sti»)n whether 
Alfred was the voiitablc foumler of this particular 
house, and whether he had more than any man in 
the moon to do with the univtM'sity. It is not 
my jiurpo.se to bore the reader by recounting the ar- 
guments and counter-arguments, the statements and 
eounter-statement.s. <»f Alfreil’s friends and enemies. 
( )n the eonirary it is my mo.st grateful task to liberate 
mankind from evoiy obligation to troiible their heads 
about a vain disjmte. Hut whilst counselling all ]x*r- 
suiis who wish well to themselves to regard all books, 
jiamjihlets, and articles about the Oxonian AlfR*d as so 
much waste paper, I may, injustice,i'!ithertJian enmity, 
to a jiartieular ‘ d<*mu8,’ be pennitted to say that, with- 
out committing myself to suiy inwociible opinion on 
the (juestion, I incline to regard Univeraity College 
sw the source of the entiiv matter of controversy. 
Nor need the college at this date blush to a<buit the 
friendly impeachment of its veracity in past times. 
Tlie fiibrication, which I impute to its authorities of 
ancient date, had the merits of daring, completeness, 
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and a just appreciation of the dimensions and nature 
of human credulity. Its details were in the highe.st 
degree ailistic; an<l in the way (»f groundless assertion 
it unquest ionahly was what «>ur American cousins 
would designate ‘ a hit; thing.’ 

Not in the order ».>f their origin, ahout which T 
know nothing, but in the onler of their (i«‘moliii<«i, 
about which there is -no uncertainty, each of the. 
main fabrications shall be taken for a few moments 
umler notice. 

Founded wlu*n Alfrtsl had lu'cn more than three 
hundred and fifty Vt‘ai>i in his grave. Fniversitv Col- 
lege had <teeupie<l its j*re.sent site iti the lligli Street 
about forty years, when it was drawn into litigation 
with one Edmund Frauneis, a citizen of London, 
concerning certain lands and tenements in or near 
O.Kfonl. The said Edmund Fnmneis not only fought 
the college, but gave su<'h proofs of strength and a 
determination t<* tight to his last bro!id-pi»‘ee, that in 
alarm and suhtletv the (rollegiate men resolved to 
win the king’s favourable opinion and suj>po)’t by 
laying their <-ase before him, together with a,ssurances 
that their college otjght to Ik* a sp(jcia1 <»hject of con- 
cern to his royal care, since it had been fouiah'd by 
his great prectirsfir of Sa.\on time, find had lK*en the 
home of St. John of Jicverlcy, the Venerable Bede, 
and divers other sages, who had been sleeping nnder 
ground f jr centuries, ere ever it occurred to William 
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of Diirliam, in the thirteenth century, to devote his 
wealth to the erection and maintenance of a scho- 
lastic house. Dmwn in the French of the period by 
a scribe who was certainly equal to his task, their 
petition was sent to Richard the Second, in the 
seventh year of his reign, and in due course found 
its way to the Tower Of London. 

It is noteworthy — not to Sity ‘ suspicioits' — that 
when inquiries were made in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centiiries respecting the origin of and 
autliority for the stojy of Alfred’s Oxfonl doings, 
the strongest evidence which could be adduced in 
its behalf was a s[uiruuts passiige in William Cam- 
den’s e«lition of the pseudo-Asser’s ‘ Life of Alfred.’ 
of which publication (ju-inted and put forth during 
the full heat ofan Alurtslian row) the editor, when 
pressed on the subject by Brian Twyne. could give 
no better account than that it was the rejjrotluction 
of a maniuscript which he ‘took to Iv written ab«tut 
K. Richard the Second his time.’ As my go»>d friend 
Sledgehammer, of the criminal btu*, w'ould t>bserve 
in his proper place, it is remarkable that the spu- 
rio\is pa.ss{ige in the .sj)urious ‘ Life of Alfretl,’ and 
the petition in w'hich the authorities of Univei*sity 
Ci>llege li>*st appear iis claimants of Alfml for their 
founder, were litemiy protluctions of the simie period 
—//‘reliance may be put on Camden’s word given to 
Brian Twyne, and on his critical opinion of the age 
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of the manuscript from wMch he printeii his edition 
of the pseudo >Asser‘s historic fiction. This coin* 
oidenco of dates, from which more than one inference 
can be dra\\Ti, lias Jieen overlooked by \v’i*itoi'8 about 
the jiseudo-Asser forgeriea Of course it is only a 
coincidence. But, as Sle<l}^hiuiiiiier is conti mully 
remarking in the fearless discharge of duty, coin- 
cidences are the tritling things whieh decide \vlic*thcr 
tm-u are t<* he kiUal at the gjil'ov.s i»r left t • the 
s!>'\ver <leath nf living on. 

With reinissness that will occasion surprise to 
none who know her well. History has omitted to 
record what etVeet the eollegiate petition had on 
the contention lietween the seholars and Kilmund 
Frannei.- ; hut without her *;uidanee wi* niav he sure 
that, if the niemhers of William ofDurliam’s foun- 
dation were in.stigate<l hy ilishoiiest policy to weave 
into their ]»etition an altogether imaginarj' aeeoiint 
of their college, they lost no time in leaniing to 
hclicve the fiction to which tlmy had given utter- 
ance. Henceforth it became their duty to sustain 
their alleged connexion with the Saxon king by 
frequent reiteration of the fable, and to live up to 
their preten-sions, even tw domestic ambition in the 
middle class of pre.sent society, after starting its 
carriage, is at pains to hear itself consistently witli 
the new equipage. Whatever of untruthfulness may 
have attended its birth, the statement soon acquired 
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the credence of Oxonians ; and for manj a genera*, 
tion the sophist would have been accused of dia* 
loyalty to his university who had v^tured to lessen 
the honour of the college by throwing doubt on its 
favourite tradition. In Henry the Sixth’s time, 
when the college enlarg»?«l its quaiters and formed 
it.'itilf intt> a hollow square, it did not omit to 
eorniu(‘iii«triit<? St, .hihii of Ih'verlcv and the roj’al 
AHrt'd hy placing tlieir j)oitraiture.s in window.s of 
splendid ghtss. The snob of to-day reseiiihles closely 
the snoh of feudal time; and from what we see of 
men in Pall-.Mall cliihs we can infer that, besides 
tlu‘ pleasure whicli they took in the ancientness of 
their Imaginary (h-scent, the men who paid for those 
glass windows fouiul an egotistie delight in bragging 
alxntl the royalty of ilicir academic pedigree. Certain 
it is that for many a day William of Durham was 
an iiisigiiilieant j)ersonage in the donius which his 
wealth had erected, in coiuparistm with the .saint 
and sovereign whom it was the humour of its 
fellows to extol as their chief henofaetors. Dn 
gainly tlays and pomj>otis anniversaries the real 
foundi'r was eommemled for his generosity and cstre 
in restoring what had not been begun till several 
years had jtassed over Iris grave ; but the choicest 
flowers of eiithusiastie and reverential eloquence 
were lavished on the imaginary founder by orators, 
who, if they had been half as civil to the man whose 
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liberality had given them their home and stipends 
as they were to men to whom tliey were indebted 
for nothing, would have been in no degree deficient 
in apparent thankfulness to the benefnct<'r who 
furnished them with a foundation to swagger upoa 
Tlie doubts respecting Alfred’s alleged right to 
1)6 extolletl for fimnding University ('ollcge doubts 
which had sprung or gainetl strength tVoiii the 
EJixiihethan controverey concerning (lie imii<juitv 

ot the two seats of leuviung exehangul for 

certainly in the later half t*f the seventeenth ceu- 
tnrv hy the strangest and least agret*ahle ereatnio 
that ever rendered important servici* to English 
literature. 

A large, lean, gannt man, with a sour face, 
stooping shonl(h*rs, and .shanihling gait — Antony 
\V o((d had a sharp, .s[)itefiil temper that in no way 
l)eHed the fjuenilous expression of a countenance 
which was foihlchliug without being nnssha|)cn. 
Possessing no intellect that (jualitied him for higher 
work than the labour of gruhlang and ferreting 
thiwigh old parchments for facts of comparatively 
small importance, he spent liis life in the congenial 
toil of an antiqiiary, Hnrrounde<l by materials adapted 
t(this peculiar kind of curiosity. And it cannot be 
afiirraed that he laboured to no puiposc. By turns 
a sagacious recorder of accurate investig-ations and 
a greedy devourer of old wives’ tales, he has pro- 
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duced books whose errors of knowledge^ judipiie^ty 
temper, do no harm, and sometimes yidd aatti8e> 
ment, whilst their redundance of reliable ini^Tmation 
is of daily service to the historian and biographer. 
Of a man who worked so resolutely and beneficially 
it may .s(ipin ungrsiclous to speak witli disrespect; 
])itt (lien; is no obligation to exhibit generosity to 
the seiibc who avenged private affronts by the cruel 
use of a poisoned pen, and never liesiuited to asperse 
his political opponents with malicious acciLsations 
rn* insolent invective. Bare justice is alone due to 
the annalist who was signally deficient in fairness 
to othei», and who, withotit the excuse of religiovts 
fervour, was such a virulent parti.san that he could 
not mention Thomas Owens interment in the Bun- 
hill-Fields remeteiy without explaining that tlie 
graveyard was ‘ the new buiying-place for fanatics.' 

But hard though it is t»> deal generously with 
the man wla) was malic*i<*usly ungenerous to even* 
one he disliked, it is much ea.sier to laugh at poor 
Antony than to be angrj' with him. Sitting in his 
solitaiy, 111-fumished, comfortless chamber, amidst 
piles of worm-eaten folios and chests of iKirchments ; 
or piying about the shelves of the Oxfoixl l)ook- 
sellem, into whose shops he was wont to sneak 
whilst the colleges were at dinner, and he was not 
, likely to encounter groups of boisterous under- 
graduates, ready to extnict fun from his shyness 
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; or BtealinI; put at Highttitll, after 
ja luard tSaj'e 'irorki .to^eat in'i^dbpa^ tavern the 
aBj^r, whidb under onknaiy^ cireumetanoee wae^ 
almoat the only nutriment that :he allowed himself 
in the twenty-four hours ; or sitting in sullen silence 
over *his pipe and pot’ in the* common roon. of 
‘ some hy-ale-house in town,' or vilbge beer-shop 
he is such a grotesque object that to look at h’.n, 
and at the same time refrain from lauglilt-r, is aii 
iwjs>8sihility for the observer who, whilst retfartliiig 
his ill-favooreil Jispeet and misemhle apparel. re(’al]s 
his peevish, lK>orish, snarling slandei’s ag:iinst tlie 
holies who davetl to fintUioioes under (••dlogiate^roofs. < 
Rumciur. fully Jnsiiiietl by many pas-sages of his 
wintings. put it ahiut that the. ill-elad and tuisocial 
IcMjokwonn. not\c ithsluiuiing his aeath’inic roln* and 
degree, was a Papist ; and i)i spile of the pains wliieh 
Ids friends, I mean his associates - -I beg his pardon, 
for he had no frieiifls— l<Mik to demonstrate tiuit he 
died within the pale of the Anglicjin Oliure.h. I am 
disfMJsed to think that rumour did not greatly wrong 
the peiverae, crcdchety, csintankerous annalist, wlio 
deplored Edward the Sixth’s disjistrous rc'ign, ex- 
tolled Mary’s l)eneficent rule, and hccjame more than 
ordinarily morose and ghiomy when he recidled the 
circumstances of Elizaljeth’s accession. Not that I 
credit him with any kind of genuine devoutness, or 
pay him the compliment of supposing tliat at any 
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period of his. life he would hare g^ven. 
coat to’ help the. I^ope^s causa / ||ia 
Catholic opinion was nothing higher than adt holM 
quart’s preference for the older of the odiy two< 
creeds about which he knew anything. His hatred 
of Nonconforrautts was cordial, but his virulence 
against them ardse altogether from the occurrences 
which made him regai-d them as fanatics who, in 
iltuir disrespect for old things, "were likely to pull 
down all the colleges of the kingdom, and bum 
the eontimts of their innermost rooms. To his one- 
sided intellect Protestantism appewed an influence 
opjKised to antiquarian interests — an iaafluence prone, 
in })erio(ls of frenzy, to destroy old books, ancient 
manuscripts, obsolete furniture, rare -seals, and other 
articles of first iulportance to a collector of time- 
stained curiosities ; and therefore Antonius Bosco 
(as Antony would style himself at moments of rave 
hilarity) disliked Protestants and tlieir deplorably 
ruinous Avays of protesting. 

The life of such an Oxft>rd graduate, in times 
which witnessed the abolition of episcopacy and 
were incessantly troubled by religious zealots, had 
no lack of vexations and ci'osses. Annoyances would, 
under any circumstances, have met poor Antony at 
every turn ; but, in addition to inevitable grievances, 
his temper created for liim enemies on all sides. 
If he treated the world scurvily, the world had its 
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revenge ; ivnd in his later days the laborious, bafHed, 
anbittered man of letters was about as unhappy a 
being as could have been ■found in all England. His 
expulsion from the rmiversity, to illustmte whose 
grandeur had been the chief task of his iudtistrious 
career, must have cut him to the quick. He ejw 
attiicted with a nuvhuly that did in ' kill him imtrl it 
had subjected hint to tlte sharpest •ortures. \Vi rse 
still, he h:ul a patron who extorted (Voiii hit.. :i 
reluctiUit consent that the ‘ llistorv and Antiquities 
t»t* Oxford’ should he puhlislH*il in a leanied longui*, 
and who then caused the author’s pleas:iiit English 
to he rendcre«l inaccurately into tlccidedly un]>leasant 
Latin. WHiat with academic disgrace, .strangury, 
and a patron. Antonins it Bosco sulU‘ri;d aImo.st tis 
much tus he deserve«l. 

Like m(»st jicrsons with ji taste for communicat- 
ing disagreeable news their neighbours, Antonins 
gjiined credit for heing^a respecter iind hjvcr of the 
truth ; thotigh I am inclined ’to think thjit lus love 
of truth was little cLse than a malicious delight in 
unearthing and pnxilaiining mattens to the annoy- 
ance of individuals against whom he bore either a 
special gnidge or the general ill-will wbieh lie 
cherished for nearly everybody. Had he liceii an 
M. A. of University College, instead of Merton, it is 
probable that he would not have troubletl himself to 
demonstrate the fabulous nature of the stories Avhich 
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represented the former house as the work of Al&cd's 
hands. But the antiquary of Merton — a coUcHe' 
a trifle younger than the house which boasted toudly 
of its royal founder — ^had so long writhed under and 
resented the pretensions of William of Durham’s men, 
that it would he absurd to imagine him animated by 
nitre love of truth, when he put it clearly before the 
w«»rM that Merton College had taken up its present 
jiosition ere ever Ikiiversity College had entered the 
High Street, and certainly witliin a very tew year's of 
the time when William of Diuham’s will first yielded 
fruit to certain scholars of the university ; and that 
the reciiyents of the said William’s benefactions had 
not occyjiied their abode in* the High Street for half 
a century, when they had the eflrontery to affirm that 
Alfred had laid its foundations for their advantage. 

For a short time after administering this buffet 
to the- ‘ senior filia universitatis,’ the antiquaiy was 
a happy man ; but soon the rose of his triumph was 
found to have a thoni which had inflicted an incur- 
able wound on the hand that hjid nisldy plucked it. 
To chuckle over the fable of University College was 
very pleasant; but Antonins Bosco was by no 
moans willing to relinquish lus share m a scholastic 
association with the great Alfred. Since he had 
turned the king out of the college, was it not possi- 
ble that further investigations would result in the 
monarch’s ejection from the university, — an event 
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that would dim the lustre of the academv, throw 
doubt on eveiy antique part of her not robust pedi- 
gree, and provoke the derision of jealous Cantabri- 
gians. Clinging to the Aliu^duin fables for the 
honoiu: of the imiversity, whilst ho derided those of 
them that tended only to the glorification of the 
house that was Merton's superior n .autiijuity, tn- 
tony stn.*ve to preserve his fiiith in what hek'ew 
to be fictitious. C)f euJUNe tIu%<-fiort was tit. I per- 
fectly siieees.sful : jiiHl in a .significjint jKi.s.sage of Jus 
history' of Cxfiaxl, with a »lolefuI air and Ji whine that 
are inexpressibly comic, the ]>oor man remarks con- 
cennng Alfred. ‘ That he either r{‘.stored or finmded 
the schools at Oxford, an* not wanting many authors 
that .support it, but they Indiig not .nneient (1 moan 
Viefore the C<nHpK‘st) rudess A.ssei’, in bis Exemplar 
befoitj mentioned, bath put me much in doidrt, o7/c- 
thi')’ hi> did thin;/ tif idl at Oj-fuvd fotrtmfn the 
adcancenieut of h^avniutj.’ To this extreme point of 
scepticism had the credulous anticpiary been reduced 
by inquiries into <-»M tales. 

In his particular way Antony was shrewd enough 
to know that the famous prussage in Camden’s ‘ Asser’ 
wa.s mere forgery ; but after bolstering it up with 
Brisin Twyne’s memomndum, which at most only 
went to prove that the forgery was as ancient as 
Richard the Second’s reign, be left his readers to 
form their own opinion of the spurious words, whilst 
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he held himself free to treat them as veritaUe history 
whenever it was his humour to do so. 

Carping critics might sneer at the Asserian 
interpolation, but it was altogether satis&ctoiy to 
oixlinaiy mortals who, for many a day after the dust 
of Elizabethan controversy had settled on the floor 
oft time, were pleased to assert on its authority that 
Alfred displayed admirable tact in his endeavours to 
allay the animosities that in his day inflam^ the 
bi’ejiats of the Grj'mbaldians and older schoolmen, 
and converted their seat of learning into a field of 
rancorous warfare. After ceasing to l)e, in a special 
and invidious sense, a memlier of University College, 
Alfrexl continued for several generations to hold his 
ground in poj)ular belief as the originator or most 
illustrious restorer of the whole university. It was 
all very fine for modem men, of Hallam’s temper and 
capacity, to pass by the Aliure<lian claims with dis- 
dainful silence ; but who was Hallam tlie new in 
compiirison wth Asser the old ? Wliat was a modem 
lawyer when put in the scales against an ancient 
bishop ? 

Even so late as some thirty years since, when 
Professor Huber, after being duly loaded and primed 
by dignitaries of Oxford and Cambridge, fired off 
his very entertaining volumes to the glorification of 
our two foremost national seminaries, the world was 
authoritatively encouraged to believe in the Alu- 
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rediiui romance. In those volumes — the grand 
puzzle of which is how the learned Gennan came 
to know so little about the institutions of which he 
had learnt so much — the jwofessor, after speaking, t<» 
the enthusiastic delight of Oxford gownsmen, with 
feiweiit admiration of Alfred, ‘ the hen>, statesman, 
and sage, wanned by humanity, sanetilied by re- 
ligion, eminently cultivate*! in intellect, and abound- 
ing in genuine patri<it ism,' went on to ileclaro his 
respect f*a' the coek-aiul-bull stories which represent 
the Saxon king to have been Oxford's fountler. Th*‘ 
tnidition was a rea.S(mable tr.wlition. It might In* 
that there was a grieviais absence of ‘diri'ct liLs- 
torical proof in its favour,' Imt still it was ‘ a tra- 
dition which had never be<*n di.sproved.' It wa.s 
.sustained by th»; pa.ssage in As.ser’s * Life of Alfred,’ 
which was credible so far as it conct^a)cd Alfred, 
although it was manifestly absunl in ‘explicitly 
telling of .schokwitic institutions at Oxfonl, not only 
in his day, but a.s far buck tus the fifth century.’ 
No doubt the ]r)aa.sjige wjis open to objection, but it 
was not altogether an interp*>lation. * My own 
mature judgment \s’ said this astounding professor, 

‘ that the Iniginninff and end are authentic, in which 
UT*: naTr,ii*H\ \\m} conleala u!5 VW vfcWaAxww vvwl Utc 
•‘ftorts of AifmJ Ut rtHstneilc them. Tlie intemuMiitde 
part i.H vei^- awkwardly interfinaed, awl (I think) 
waa interpolated tn order to protend Uw yet greater 
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antiquity of these institutions.' I don’t like to be 
un(-i\'il to a foreigner who had the courage to reprove 
university dons f<jr their insufferable proneness to 
‘ cant ’ when tidking ab<jut the morality of under- 
gr.iduates ; but if this accommodating professor, who 
<listinguislied so nicely betAveen the genuine and 
false words of a pedantic forgery, were my own 
countiyinaii, and laid no claim to excejitional cour- 
tesy and forbetinince, I shouhl not hesitate to 
suggest that he was guilty of a kind of cant, AA'hen, 
tt» the gratification of prejudiced supporters whom 
he was extremely anxious to please, he worked 
himself into an excitement about the virtues of the 
Oxonian Alfred, and iiaked men of letters to regtird 
rev(‘rentially certain parts of Ji contemptible fiibri- 
cation. 

But, notwithstanding their flimsiness, and char- 
lataneries, and undue reliance on Antony Wood, 
and superabundance of ‘ uinululterated bosh,’ Pro- 
fessor Huber’s volumes desen’e respect, and w’ill 
maintain a permanent place amongst the readable 
literature of authors who have illustrated the story 
of the English universities. Tlieir worth Avas over- 
rated fi\’-e-and-tAventy j'ears since, but they have 
sterling and enduring A-alue ; and of tlieir gootl 
iwsults not the least important AA^as tlie reAUAral of 
inquiry into the nature of the pseudo-Asser’s work, 
AA'hich resulted in a satisfactory A'erdict that no 
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tangle line' of. the ^Liib of Alftvcl' waa 

the work of his bishop, and that,* though the work 
may porhjips have been vrrittcn in the tenth ct‘ntury, 
there are strong greumls for the opinion that it was 
the performance of a literary ctmcoetor, who iliil not 
ply his nefai'lois pon earlier than tfje inidille of the 
elevendi century. 

With cogeney eharaeteristic of his intelleet, and 
courteous modesty no less ehanieieristie of his tei.iper 
and hearing, Mr. Thonuus Wright, of the Soc-iety of 
Antiquaries, and of .Trinity (’ollegt*, Cainhridge, 
made it elear that A^ser was a pseu(h>-Asser. that 
his famous hiograpliy was a c<»mpanitivt‘ly reeent 
piece of ])atchw«irk. It folIr»wi*d that 

the famous passagt*, alxait which there had hei'ii so 
much angiy dispute, and the spuriousness of which 
was demonstrated by its contents, was in fact a 
later fils^'hood w’oven into older fiction — a forgery 
wrought into a forgery — a lie hoping to pas.s itself 
off for truth, by pretending to be jiart of a more 
ancient lie. By rendering literature this service, Mr. 
Wright may be said, in language of ‘ the force,’ to 
have laid his hand firmly on ‘ the scruff’ of King 
Alfred’s neck, and to have expulsed him frem the 
university. But to do the royal intruder justice, 
the officer on duty had no neetl to use violence. 
Seeing that his game was up, and that his confe- 
derates could no longer sustain his rottcif title, the 
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royal .^axon bow^ politely to ^ adT^rsair^ rntdl^ ' 
affeetionately on hie crest-fallen MendB, and, tonun^ 
upon his heels, went into the country, whpre he has 
resided ever since, in the midst of a numerous circle 
of devoted tidiiyrers. • 

Mr. Wright’s ’exposure of the pseudo-,A.8ser was' 
the coiiclusioTi of the long, we.ari8ome, almost profit- ^ 
les.s contentions about the antiquity of the univer- 
sities — contentions in which scholars of comparatively 
recent days occasionally lost self-respect, and scholars 
of remote time now and then shed their blood- A 
survey of the dispute affords consolations to each 
univei’sity. Though she has been compelled to give 
u[j her claims to Saxon descent, Oxford is allowed to 
have prit)vity over Cambridge in respect of years. 
And though Cambridge has fhilad to establish her 
preposterous pretensions to antiquity, she has com- 
pelled Oxford to admit that they are .both the 
offspring of the same period, and tliat her Aluredian 
legends are mytliical. 
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•I'lH'M.s’ AN D * |X.M.\ ;'KS.’ 

The new lights on tlu? hish»iT I'f (hxfttnl toll us 
tliat tho university came into e.vi.stence between the 
Nonniin Conquest and the mithlle of the twelfth 
centuty, and that it had ae«juived considerable mag- 
nitude and imjn>rtance before the ojaming of thi‘ 
following age, from which jieriod there is a suftieiency 
of material.s for unclear and relialde mirnitive of its 
growth and development. Towards the close f)f the 
eleventh century it began to be discernible on the 
social .surface ; a hundrtsl years latfrr it wjus a con- 
spicuoua object. In Henry the Thinl’s time it 
received a royal charter, after it had acquired sul)- 
stance and shape corresponding in many important 
particulars to our modem notions of a great and 
powerful university. This vague outline of a narra- 
tive the cautious writers fill in with meagre and 
shado'i^ details, ' which stimulate curiosity without 
gratifying it and leave the student in a condition 
analogous to the state of things which once upon a 
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time incited a hungry lad to ask for a second helping 
of workhouse ‘ skilly.’ A rural cookmaid would give 
as .stvtisfuctory an account of the origin and progress 
of any mushroom, on which she has put her eye as 
([ualiHcd to help her to an additional pint of catsup, 
llu! thing came, increased, grew big. When con- 
tra.sto<l against the grandeur of the affau* under 
considersitioTi, the insignificance of the statement is 
absolutely ludicrous. 

In the almost total absence of pertinent evidence 
to enlighten my ignorance or expose my blunders, I 
have no iivttMitiim to imitate the conscientious reti- 
cenc«j and timorous rnotleration of scribes, whose 
aecoiint of the imiversity s earlier years is little more 
than a confession of their uncertainty about them. 
On the contraiy, I have much plea.sure in stating 
preci.sely how the original schools of Oxford were 
planted, how they took root, and how they grew 
into the imposing, aiid august, and complicated affair 
which, in compliance with an antiquated and Iiighly 
absunl fashion, Oxonians are wont to call their Alma 
Mater. 

Some five-and-t^enty years had passed since the 
French robliers had settled themselves into 'the de-', 
sirable English quarters', which plunder had bestowed 
upon them, when towards the lalt year of the 
eleventh centuiy there might have been ' seSm, 
wending their taixly way towards the walls of Ox- 
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ford, a party conaisting of seven pedestrians, whose 
rusty habiliments and thoughtful oountenanoes be-‘ 
tokened their possession of learning and their v«ant of 
money. Eiich of tiie wayfarers boro, slung fix>m his 
neck, a Vallet, of which the chief contents were a 
slenderly provided puise and the material« for a 
frugal ineaL Eiioh traveller also ejUTi<‘(l upon his 
shoulders ati unobtrusive kna[)sJiclv that eoutaiued a 
few iuaiiuscrij)t.s, and such articles ius may be con- 
veniently designateil his household gods, but neither 
a clean shirt nor a change of outer rainu'iit Of 
various ages, between twenty-live and fifty years, 
these men had endure<l troubles and cherished divers 
ambitions ; but of their private exjH^riences ami aims, 
it suffices for the pur})Osc of this page to siiy that 
they were uncertificjited memhers of the schohustic 
prfdession - -a adlingpisire honourable than honoured, 
w;lien miglit was right, and m>blemen thought it 
rather discreditable to Ije able to write their nuTnes 
legibly, — and that they were journeying to Oxfonl 
in the reasonable hope that they would be able to 
earn their livelihood by imparting their knowledge 
to the children of its burghers; in other words, to 
use language more befitting a lofty theme, by teach- 
ing the young idea how to shoot 

I am in a position to state the exact consider- 
ations which decided these dealers in learning to 
select Oxford as the scene of their future labours : 
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but as it would not answer mj purpose to render 
the public altogether as knowing as mjself, I shall 
not reveal the auspicious motives, until some critic 
has demonstrated to my satisfaction that the ad- 
venturers would have done better for themselves and 
society at large had they settled in Stoke Pogb, 
Mu(lfng-in-the-West, or Blathering-by-the-Sea. 

Towards the close of a lalx>riou8 day the seven • 
coninwles discerned the keep and modest tenements 
of the city, and ere the light had gniduiilly faded 
into darkness they luul found shelter appropriate to 
their lowly condition, and as occupants of the same 
bed were unconsciously i-ocruiting their energies for 
the anxious duties of the morrow. If the reader may 
not enjoy the belief that sleep afforded them previ- 
sions of all that Dr. Arnold would do some seven 
centuries later for their despised vocation, he may at 
least find comfort in the assurance that their repose 
was disturbed by no apprehensions of professional 
failure. 

It might be imagined tl^ these founders of 
Oxfoid University, before announcing their readiness 
to instruct pupils, built or hired houses in which to 
receive their little friends; but they did no such 
thing. To employ masons and purchase groimd was 
beyond the means of men who did not even deem 
themselves justified in becoming the tenants of a 
single important edifice. It was a time for small 
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b^nnings; and the settleitj were glad to oi)tuin the 
use of some unfurnished chambers and rmushackle 
outhouses, from householders whose notions of rent 
were the reverse of exorbitant One of the adven- 
turers acquired for a few pence, paid half-yearly, a 
spacious and cobwebby garret at the top of a cord- 
wainer’s dwelling ; another was so fortunati* iis to 
•setaire a roi»m over a U'cr-shop ; a third, tlu> most 
successful t>f the party, contrived to gt‘t posst-ssiou of 
a disused stable, a loft, an old heu-house, aial a small 
court containing a large water-butt, on the umh'r- 
stamling that he wtvuM teach reading, writing, and 
avithmetie, to bis lamllord's three sttiis. 

Having aettnl on reliable information, tlie seven 
teachers were not long witlamt an adecpiate number 
of scholars. The tradta’s of the town had f«>r a con- 
siderable time been in want of eom[)ctent instructors 
for their sons, atid wm'e not slow in giving a trial to 
the new-comers, who no less sj)eedily justified the 
cfmfideiice of tlieir employers and conciliated the 
social o[)inioii of *the||^o\vn. Every successive three 
months saw an enlargement in their clius.seH, which 
soon comprised youjigsters wlio cjime daily into 
Oxford for teaching from homesteads beyond the 
walls. And as the success of the Oxford pedagogues 
was rumoured alxiut the country, other scholastic 
bread-seekers appeared in the city ; so that, Ixjfore a 
generation had passed away, the academic profession 
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had become on important feature of the permanent 
population of the place. 

And here let one pause to impress on readme 
the importance of the service which the last few 
paragraphs have rendered to historical literature. 
Already has this chapter shown what no previous 

work has dared to demonstrate. When the seven 

# • 

piluiitive settlers had hired then.' first quarters, the 
university wa.s planted ; when the to^\•nspeople sent 
children to their classes, the miiversity had taken 
I’oot ; s<t s(>on as fresh teachera, following in the wake 
t>f the j>i(Uieei*s, opened fi’esh schools, the university 
was on the road to fame. After all, it is no such 
difficult matter to write liLstoiy in the absence of 
facts ; and when I reflect on the ease wnth wdiich I 
am tluxavinif off this lumfnous muintive of scholastic 
doings in the dark ages, I marvel how timid chroni- 
clera of the same matters have l>een deprived of 
nerve by the very circimistsinces which should have 
inspired them with ser\nceable audacity. 

When the Oxfoid teachers had flomished for a 
few years as the teachera of day-schools, the more 
energetic and speculative of them tried thgir fortune 
in the lodging-house line of their ignoble profession, 
and began to oiler their young friends the advan- 
tages of a comfortitble home, together with the 
benefits of sound instruction. Just as the old law- 
schools of London, that preceded the establishment 
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of the Inus of Ct»iut aacl lous of 0mn« i*i-y on the 
outskirts of the City, were called Inns <>f Uiw or 
Hostels for Law Students, these Oxford Ijoarding- 
schools were designated hotels or inns by the 
unleanied vulgar, as well as by the scholars them- 
selves, who, however, soon contracted a pedantie 
fashion of calling them Aulm, or Scholars' Halls. 
Tluv^f' ancient colleges 'had no foundations, no rdbl 
or personal pro|)erty 3'ielding snug incomes to j»rin- 
cipals and tutors, whether they lived in industry 
or idleiu*. Eiioh t-f them was tlu* private and 
OifiHinervial .sjH-ctilation of the chief master or prin- 
cipitl, who hinsl rual fun»ish<sl the Itiiilding. provided 
l)e<UUno uu*l fotnl for its ‘inmates,’ and paid salan’es 
to such submlinate mustera 41a he rwjuiml to iussist 
him in oftices f»f in.stnietion. If the master failed to 
draw schoL'irs, his cre<Uturs compelltid him to shut up 
.shop. If sifter achieving .success in scholastic indus- 
try he failed, through loss of mcntsil ctmipetence 
or growing indolence, to sustain the reputation and 
popuLirity of his estsiblishment, younger sind more 
vigorous competition soon cut the ground from under 
his feet, and rendered his inn % losing concern. 

The first of these inns had not been established 
many years, when there were about a score of such 
seminaries in the full swing of business within a 
mile and a half of St. Marv’s Clmrch ; and when the 

•r ' 

boarding-schools had thus increased and multiplied. 
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the Oxohiyi eenmjatiee and echolani’ were dheunlils 
into , two inain* clMbiil,«~boa^^ and ih^ 

pup^ ; dajHMdiOold «n4;th^ leaxnere. It dow not 

appW ^ iifje' mm the one' 

ait a diiitaiioa. i^gid ' Oi^rd^ { ixrhd prclenr^ 
the% (diildr^ in pUi^ whei^^they would be tiejkoi]^ 
qnd done for, mth^ than throw them into a large and 
gtowing town, in a condition of comparatiyely maaber^ 
less freedom. But though the relied chiefly on 
comers from the provinoes,.th^ did not disdain to 
receiye day-boacdeis at thmr classea On the other 
hand, though the day-adiools were the special semi- 
naries for children who had 'parents or friends Hying 
in Oxford, their daases were attended by students 

* V 

who had come to them firom remote parts of the 
kingdom, and who, though subject to the ferula and 
birch in school-hours, slept in thein o^ lodgings 
and ‘found for themselyes’ in eyery thing except 
instruction. 


In course of time, howeyer, the boarding-schools 
surpassed the priyate day-schools in number and 
influence; and from circumstances, — which, I sus- 
p^ were consistently misrepresented by persona 
interested in the suppression of the day-schoola and 
the exaltotion of the boarding-schools, — ^it came to 
pass that the students, who omitted to join one of 
voiJl . ‘ R 
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the numerous inns, became objects of dislike and 
contempt to their academic suj^ora. P'or genera- 
tions it had been the fashion for thi.He unnlesH 
students to * chum* together in partiea Sometimes 
so few as three or four, sometimes so many as a 
dozen, of than would be sharers of ij^e single 
^camera/ in, dbamber, whence they derived their 
appellatiim of * chums.* That these poor lads were 
in many cases idle and dissolute, — ^that they were 
more or less given to drunkenness and turbulence, 
I do not doubt, since Oxonians of all kinds in 
the feudal days were disorderly and quarrelsome 
fellows, mul were pnmc to run after liquor when- 
ever they had money in their pocketa But in the 
agitation which exhibited the chamber-students, — 
the * camert degentes ’ of the statutes, the ‘ charaber- 
dekyns' of ordinary parlance, — to the detestation 
of the aularians, or ‘ inmates,’ I detect the action 
of the schoolmasters who, deriving fresh proBt from 
every new development of the boarding-school sys- 
tem, were bent on suppressing the private day- 
schools, and on compelling every student to render 
tribute to some keeper of a hall ; and who, jealous 
of the townspeople, could not endure that they 
should participate, in the lucrative business of pro- 
viding sdiolars with lodging and food. Anyhow, 
in the course of years, a spirit of mutual enmity 
arose between the dwellers in halls and the dwellers 
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in lodgings. To be an * inmate* was honooittble; 
to be a ' chum * or ‘ clutmber-deli^ ' was abominable^ 
The struggle between the * inmates ’ and ‘ chtim^*->- 
the mates of inns and the sharers of chambers,— 
was fhdtful of numerous broils in the streets, and ' 
of some important editions to the statutes of the. ; 
university, and eventually resulted in a revdhitioK' - 
which gave the keepers of boarding^hools and their . 
confederates nearly everything for which they had 
contended, hy endowing them with an almost com- 
plete monopoly of learning within the limits of the 
university. It is worthy of remark, that during 
the struggle between the aularian sdholars and the 
chamhei>delgrns, tibe term ‘ inmates * acquired a sig- 
nificance almost identical with ‘ schoolmate ;* a 
meaning which it has, perhaps, not even yet alto- 
gether lost. Also, it should he remembered, that 
after a lapse of several generations, the tesm 
‘ chamber-mate ’ or * chum ’ lost its opprobrious force, 
so that in Elizabethan university life, undergraduates, 
sharing the same chamber, were wont to call one 
another fiuniliarly * chums.’ 

Whenever a riot occurred at Oxford, the blame of 
it was assigned chiefly to the chamber-students in 
the days when the masters combined to put down 
the lodginghouse system. To render them peculiarly 
odious, and secure their extinction, it was repre- 
sented that the chamber-dekyns were fierce and 
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murderous Irishmen, who congregated in Oxford for 
bloodied and rapine, instead of for learning and 
^bod manners. Hence, a feshion aro^e of speaking 
of dtamberdekyns aa Itidh and ferooions foreigners. 
Henr^r iihe Fifth was reigning when academic life 
was chstnihed events conoeming which our 
soarody impartial old friend, Antenius k Boeoo, m* 

. inaiks, * As the University, ther^re, was troubled 
at this time, and before, with heretics (as they were 
now called), so was it now with a sort of scholars 
called chamber-dekyns, no other, as it seems than 
Irish beggars, who. in the habit of poor scholars, 
would often disturb the peace of the University, 
live under no government of principals, keep up 
for the most |)art in the day, and in the night-time 
go abroad to commit spoils and manslaughter ; lurk 
about in taverns and houses of ill report ; commit 
burglaries, and such like. All which being generally 
noted, and complaints made to the king of the said 
misdemeanours, a statute was made by the parlia- 
ment, which speaketh that "forasmuch as divne 
offences had been committed by the Irish scholars 
in Oxford, all Irish people should depart tbe realm, 
except some that were religious, and ol|)rers that 
were graduates, upon condition of putting in security 
for their good behaviour, and that they take not 
upon them the prindpality of any hall or hostle, 
but rather be tmder the principality of others, and . 
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that no Irish should presume to come to either of 
the universities, unless he show the chanoeUor d 
either, testimonial letters from the Lieutenant 4lr 
Justice of Ireland of his good behaviour. K otfaeor- 
wise, he was to be pimished as a rebel to the ** 
For all wbidh Antonis authcarity is the btrief 
gi 1 Henry Y., which has been translated frblia i^^^ 
original Frendi : *Item, for the quietness and 
peace within the realme of England, and for en- 
creas and restorynge of the land of Irlande, it is 
oideyned and stablyshed in this present Parlyament 
that all Iiyshmen add Irysh derkes b^gars, called 
chamberdlokens, be voyded out of ihe realm.' 

But it was easier to make laws than to enforce 
them in the fifteenth century ; and nine years after 
the publication of Henry the Fifth’s parliamentary 
edict against the Irishry of O^ord, the battle be- 
tween the ‘chums’ and ‘inrna^’ was still ragirrg 
fiercely, when the chancellor and masters of the 
university ordered, by a spedal statute, the expul- 
sion of the chamberdeckens — i. e, all those students 
in statu pupiUari who were too poor to pay for 
board and lodging in the house of one of the 
licensed^iKhoolmasters. ‘ About the same tim^ also, 
the university made a statute against such (says 
Antony Wood, und^ date 1422) who in the form 
of schohus lurk in divers places within the Univer* 
sity, who were neither of any haU or under the 
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^^omment of a pnic^n]^ MJled^jh^ the viokad 
ibame of CbiualieKde^ 

#e TJuivenity being disturbed, as ^ mentioiied 
in 1413; the TTnivemty^thev^lm^^^^^^ the letter 
' finding them out, to the end that they might be 
banished, ordered that all members that took com- 
mons in any college or h^ should lodge witliin 
them, under pain of imprisonment for the first ^ime 
of offending, &c. So that since this time T tlunk 
Oxford, styled by Bolseus “Gymnasium Hibemorum,” 
hath little been frequented by Irishmen, because 
chiefly they were excluded thb principality of halls 
or inns, or government or tutelage in tife Univer- 
sity.’ 

There was a strange difference between the 
chamberdekyn of fact and the chamberdekyu of a 
strongly prejudiced^ inmate’s imagination. To his 
adversaries the poor fellow was a species of academic 
Fenian, ntirsing diabolical passions beneath a repul- 
fflve exterior, and waiting for an opportunity to 
wreak his spite agmnst learning on the lives and 
property of learned men. A creature of sallow 
visage and wolfish eyes, of shaggy locks and tattered 
clothes, marvellously patient of hunger i]|t the ab- 
sence of food, but disgusting^ voradous of meat 
whenever it fell in his way, u drunkard by taste 
and a thief by necessity, he was equally alert to 
cut purses smd throats, and cherished no sweeter 
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‘ ambit^ M- i^e 
tresuSiwty of Si. Meuty^a Churcih. 
moQ sense, However, countenance a suspy^ 
the poor felloVs worst ^offence against his super 
riors was want of money, that his gravest sins' 
against society resulted from the badness of his 
drink rather than from the evil of his nature, and 


that his great crime against himself was reckless- 
ness begotten of misery and a keen sense of in- 
justice. No doubt there was a basis of truth in 
some of the lighter charges preferred against him ; 


and it may be that the welfare of the university 
required <the suppression of his class ; but his de- 
nouncers rouse yjrmpathy for him by their violence, 
and demonstrate their malignity by extravagant 
assertions. A man is not necessarily an Irishman 


because he lives in lodgings ; nor is poverty a con- 
clusive proof that its victim is a Celtic conspirator. 

When they had brought about the enactment 
of the university statute against the chamber- 
dekyns, the principals of inns and their supporters 
had attained their chief * desire, and congratu- 
lated themselves enthusiastically on the speedy 
extirpaj^on of the unprofitable students. Nor to 
inen taking their view of the question was the vic- 
tory an affitir for Ordinary thankfulness. Though 
its provisions were repeatedly disr^arded in later 
times, and it was not at any time so rigidly enforced 
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as the more intoierant inn-keepers wished it to be, 
the statute was an enduring declaration on the part 
of the’ university authorities in favour of the i^o- 
lastic houses, and of the system of academic govern- 
ment which required every student to be a re- 
gistered member of, and habitual resid^t within. 


a master’s hall.* That the, dei^ion was a genuine 
ezpxei^on of univeimty opinion, and that it accorded 


with the sentiments of the majority of persons inte- 


rested in the welfare of the schools, there is no room 


for doubt. It was also agreeable to the prevalent 
views of the period that saw the rapid progress of 
the colle^ate movement which had begun some 
hundred mid fifty years earlier. 

There are some, no doubt, who will resent the 


suggestion that the action of the principals and 
teachers against the ' chums' was the result of that 
tendency towards a protective policy which charac- 
terised all the numerous commercial and industrial 


associations of the feudal epoch Liking cheerful 
views,. I anticipate some rough handling on this 
point ; but, though I am not over-nice or squeamish 
about ofiPending people in the way of duty, I would 
provide against misrepresentation by expressly acquit- 
ting the Oxonian principals of being actuated bj^ 
sdfish greed, that was neither qualified nor palliated 
1^ mncere belief that the abolition of the university 
lodger franchiw and of the day-school lEystem would 
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oonduce no less to the good of the . entire sdiolsstic 
oommunitj' than to the private interests 
keepers of halls. For the most part they w^e fhnfy ■ 
honest and consdentions men; but, like the great 
majority of human kind, they were more than ordin- 
arily zealous for public benefit when its attainment 
would result in special t^vantage to themsdves.^ 

And now the reader must iight-about-&^ and, 
leaving the chamberdekyns of the fifteenth, return 
to the schoolmasters of the twdfth, century. 

The Oxford schoolmasters of the earlier half of 
the twelfth centuiy were a strange and het^oge- 
neous lot of fellows, — ^teachers who had fiiiled to get 
pupils in other towns; scape-graces turned out of 
the monasteries for indiscretions not permissible in 
such inferior and ministering persons as the assistant 
pedagogues of fke choristers and other lads educated 
in the conventual seminaries; Saxon outlaws who, 
finding the life of patnotic foresters less agreeable 
in practice than imagination, had escaped from their 
companions of the woods .in search of the* more 
secure though less romantic experience of sdiolastic 
employment ; peccant curates and other ecclesiastical 
delinquents, who had fled firom their proper districts , 
just soon enough to escape episcopal puniriunent ; 
derks whose patrons had kicked them out afcaatles 
or manorial halls for lampooning their mifiriirsasiBB, 
sneering at their betters, or &lsifyipg {ioo6i]^t8. 



~ j^li«rnr and aoundar men >hfra 
iheae less reputaUe adVentnnM ;; ^dben tibe mbisb 
&yourable view is taken of the od^natoxs of the 
Oxonian Alma Mater, it cannot be doubted tiiat 
their ranks comprised a dangeroiis proportion of 
scholastic Adullamites and literary rascals. 

Fortimately, however, for themselves and pos- 
terity, these ‘odd fellows’ did the right tiling in 
settling at OxfonL Tlieir schools throve, and arrived 
at lucrative celebrity all the sooner, because they 
were not required to undermine any older academies 
in social esteem before they could obtain from the 
world a due consideration of their own merits. 
Hence the a^regation of schoolmasters grew with a 
rapidity which is veiy astonishing, when the small- 
ness and sparseness of the popuh^ion are taken 
' under obser\'ation ; and not less quickly than the 
supply of teachers, grew the number of applicants 
for instruction, who found their ways to the town 
of many schools in pedestrian or mounted companies, 
that dually journeyed from distant parishes under 
the guidance and control of persons authorised by 
the Oxford teachers to conduct young scholars to the 
temple of knowledge. 

So soon as their success was considerable and 
promised to be permanent, the Oxonian teachers 
formed themselves into a co-operative association for 
the protection of their interests against rivals in 





business, sad a^^ednst existing 
employers. In the twelfth oentuxj, sad ev^ s^ 


of the feudal epoch, such a omispiacy aroi^ as a^ 
matter of course, whenever a new industry acquired 
sufficient importance to bring together a large 
number of workers. The first occupiers of an in- 
dustrial field, that bade fair to be lucrative, voted 
themselves into a trades-union, which arrogated to 
itself the exclusive right of deciding, within a certain 
district, in what manner and for what considerations 
apprentices should be trained to their craft, at what 
rates their skilful labour should be bought and sold, 
and on what terms adventurers should be received 
within the limits of the confederates’ assumed jurist 
diction. ‘ Giiild ’ was the familiar term for such a 
combination of workers. 

Of course the members of every guild made* 
pleasant professions.of fraternal love for the freemen 
of their brotherhood, and consisj^ntly maintained that 
their union was filmed altogether for the general 
good of society, and for no selfish object. But for 
their guild, urged the incorporated Leathern Breeches 
Makers of Blathering-by-the-Sea, and other like asso- 
oifl-ti nnH for protecting the public interests in leather 
l^gings, the country would endure grievous ills. 
Baw and incompetent needlemen, who had never 
been properly trained in youth, would be palming 
themselves off upon the public as reliable ffibricators 
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leather^ that would speedily suoeutnb to strain and 


fnction. Honest citisens would be defrauded c£ 
thdr money by rogues dealing in artificial integu* 
ments of a specious but altogether delusive appear- 
ance; and ere thre6 generations had passed away, 
old England would have lost for ever the mystery 
and art of making sound nether-garments, a mystery 
and art which, like all the other subtle elements of 
national greatness, when once destroyed, could never 
be supplied. It was thus that the case of co-opera- 
tion was put by thriving guildsmen, whose represen- 
tations, I regret to say, instead of finding universal 
favour, were insolently derided by caustic, ill-con- 
ditioned, bitter fellows — ^just such men as the 
Oxonian teachers, in. days prior to their success — 
who, having no material investments or monopolies 
of tlieir own to teac^ them common sense, cherished 
a hateful and morbid thedry that a guild was a club 
which, whilst covering its p^ly selfish designs with 
&ir pretences, aimed at the emidunent of its own 
members at the expense of the rest of the com- 
munity. . 

Following the example of all other successful 
workers, the Oxford schoolmasters fi}rmed them- 
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vnimpt^T^ and too ftmiliar 
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i£taB’-<-a word vhidli well became a oombioiatim of 
dealers in learning, whose chief article of trade was a 
rude Latin, and whkh aptly expressed the oneness 
of their corporate existence— the condition of unity 
into which the interests of numerous mdividuals had 
been brought 

Jealous of the new teachers who were steadily 
journeying to Oxford, allured by rumours of the 
scholastic activity of the place, and actuated by 
motives easily imagined by any usher who has 
broken, into his last sovereign, the ‘univertitas’ 
raised a double barrier agmnst the intruders, 
laying down rules for their admismon within the 
scholastic fraternity, and fixing the remunerations of 
scholastic labour. No teacher should be free of the 


ing to the pocket of the exerciser, imdergone certain 
courses of instruction beneficial to the instructors, 
and paid certain few to the guild which he desired 
to enter. For the pupils attending the various 
schools, ' universitas ’ laid down rules analogous to 
the regulations of industrial guil(]b for the govmm- 
ment of apprentices. 'Universitas' ordmned that 
boys should receive preliminary instruction in the 
private grammarechools before mrtering the higher 
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lecture-rooms; that each schdar, after emerging 
from his preparatory school, should attend certain 
lectures, and take part in certain disputations, before 
he could assume the sophistic name and hood ; and 
that he should perform other tasks and figure in 
other ceremonies before he could ask the chancellor 
or his deputy to grant him permission to discharge 
the august functions of a full-blown B.A. And so 
on, from the humbler to the highest of the dis- 
tinctions which * Universitas ’ offered to the world's 
wonder and to the ambition of the learned, con- 
ditions of service and pecuniary payment were fixed 
for the attainment of each honour. No one can 
deny that ‘ Universitas ’ made the most of her op- 
portunities, and was a very shrewd lady of business. 
Within Oxford and its vicinity, no master was 
allowed to keep a school who neglected to pay his 
proper dues to the guild ; and as the repute of being 
an Oxford * scholar grew more and more saleable, 
* Universitas ' devised various new kinds of academic 
honoiur, and distributed more or less of them on her 
alumni, in proportion as they heightened her pros- 
perity by residing in her schools or bringing grist to 
her mill 

Although I know nearly everything about Oxford 
in the dark ages, I regret to acknowledge that it is 
not in my power to state the exact year in which the 
academic guild was formed; but since Bobertus 
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CanutuB was the officiaUj recorded *]^ector Scho- 
larum ’ so early as 1122, it is dear that die associa- 
tion was in existence in the da}^ of Henry the 
and that the schoolmasters had not long been at 
Oxford before they created a brotherhood for the 
good of their profession and the advantage of the 
publia Some hundred years had stUl to elapse 
before 'Universitas* obtained royal recognition in 
the shape of her charter; but as the actual ruler of 
the Oxford teachers, and the controller of their 
actions when they had' left the seat of learning, she 
was in existence in the earlier part of the twelfth 
century. 

So long as ‘ Universitas’ was nothing more than 
a voluntaiy association of schoolmasters, having the 
authority of no royal charter, and possessing no 
power to enforce their edicts by lawful means, it lay 
within the province of any daring intruder to beard the 
Hector Scholarum, and act upon his natufal right to 
render himself useftd to his fellow-creatures by open- 
ing a school without the Guild's sanction. But he 
would have been a rash and misguided man, who 
had dared to defy the scholastic chief Bight or no 
right, 'Universitas' would have gained an easy, 
though probably not a bloodless, triumph over such an 
offender. The Oxonian of old time, as we shall soon 
see, was even more liberal of blows than Words in 
I moments of anger, and had So. ugly way of sustaining 
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his ar^ments— with fists sent out straight from the 
shoulder, a cudgel brought down murderously on 
l|is opponent's head, or, in cases of extreme uigency, 
a knife sent well home under his enemy’s fifth 
rib. Terribly loyal to * Universitas,' tliis sclKdastic 
union-man, without a single twinge of conscience, 
would have made short work with any interloper 
who transgressed the rules of tr.vde ; and, after brain- 
ing and kicking him into the ClicrweU, would have 
retiumed to his inn, sectire of his principal’s appro- 
val. * Battening ' is an art cultivated wherever men 
congregate, and it was an art of which tlie medimval 
Oxonian was a ngorous^ though inelegant, prac- 
titioner. 
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CHAPTER IV, 

CLAUSTRAL St flUOLS AXD BEX EF ACTION’S. 

Hitherto notice has been taken only of the secular 
schools, schools under the government of laymen, 
or of jiriests belonging to the secular species. Nctr 
is there any need to devote much time and thought 
to the ‘ claustiul schools,’ which the monks and friars 
built within the lines of the univei*sity, and supplied 
with teachers: for whilst, on the one hand, the claus- 
tral schools closely resembletl the swular schools in 
all social and pictorial respects, it is. c>n the other hand, 
certain that the academies of the regular clei^y, 
notwithstanding the disturbances occasumed bv the 
Oxonian monks and friars in tlie tliirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, made no gi’eatly important con- 
tribution to the life of the university that suiwived 
the abolition of the regular oixlein. 

There is, indeed, an antiquarian’s argument — 
based on inferences draum from old boots and college 
gowns — which asks us to believe that, because the 
Oxonian Masters of ancient days wore boots or high- 
VOL. L F 
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lows (bftoiv thoir adoption of acadcniii paiitofles or 
slippk’i's), similar tt> the luiots of th* Hoiudiof ino 
monks, and «lark oowns, rosoinhlin^; :lii> vi-stos of 
thoso siune swarthy ‘ iv<j^ular.s,’ it foil .ws (hat tho 
Benodictinos hatl a prt‘jK>ndoratinj^ inlhicma" in (hi* 
alVairs of the university. The foree of tl.is stj|r,t(est ion 
b not increased by the simplicity with which its 
originator afiirms that the Black Monks freijuentcd 
the miiversity in King Alfred's dtiys and awsisted that 
monarch in works of literary restoration. Even if it 
in gnintefl that sehohirs copied their dress in some 
particuliUH fr»>m the monks, the inference is not justi* 
liable. We don’t necessjmlv tulmit to onr ch.>se.st 
conHdentx? iht? n«u» whose taste in dress commands 
our ap{»rov,'d. 

A- far strotigor atid mor** plan>>ih}c :irgnment, in 
favour of this theory of moua-stie inUnence on the 
university, mij'ht be drawn from the fact that the 
scholsuslic monks originated the fa.shion for .student.s 
to ctdl their teachers ‘ dons ’ or ‘ lords’ — ji fashion 
jocularly oljserved to this (Lay by undergraduates. 
Whilst the secular priests were called ' sirs,’ w*hen 
not descriljed by their academic degrees, the monks, 
constituting a higher degree of clergy, were* termed 
‘ domini,’ * dons,’ ‘ lorda’ Illustrations of this ci^Uo- 
quial mode of distinguishing between the aristo* 
catic and plebeian sections of the national priesthood 
may be found in Chaucer and other writers of the 
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fourteenth century. And it is worthy of passing 
icinark, that in tlie ca.se of the famous lecturer, Don 
Sfutus, the title was so coi’rupted, that the professor 
was universidly termed Duns S(K)tu8, — whence came 
tlie opprobrious woi-d ‘ dunce.’ From which it appears 
that ‘ don, a wise lord,’ and ‘ dunce, a fool,’ are varia- 
tions of the same title. But in accounting for t^e 
eivrly adoption of the monastic title by the Oxonians, 
the reader is under no need to think that it resulted 
from any direct influence of the r^ular clergy on 
the affiiirs of the university. For centuries monks 
had been the chief teachers, and monastic schools the 
principal seminaries of English boys, who of course 
were trained to caU their instructors ‘ lords.’ Hence 
the schoolboys of the entii'e country derived from the 
monastic schools an universal fashion of ‘my loyling’ 
their pedagogues, — a fashion which they were never 
instructed to lay aside on becoming Oxonians. Pro- 
bably enough they attributed not much more of 
ennobling significance to the flunihar term, than 
school-cliildren of recent date gave to the almost 
obsolete title ‘ dominie.’ 

The regular clergy were amongst the many 
persona who congratulated the Oxonian school- 
masters very cordially on their success when it 
became desirable to participate in it; and they 
proved the sincerity of their polite speeches by doing 
their best to share in, and gain credit for, a triumph 
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which hail ln'cii achieved without tlair asslstatici*. 
But. notwithstanding their exertions : nd the proxi- 
mity ot* ()scncv A1)1h\v, the monks >1' the older 
sorts ucviT rtourished greatly within th. jurisdietion 
of the learned corporation. They founded schools, 
which were for a lime well attended, ai d were riever 
without frei[uenters ; and thev gave rise to sevend 
sanguinarv riots in the vieiniiv of St. Marv’s : hut 
the Oxonians wore for the most part deeiiledly 
antagonistic to the regulars, who had better have 
.spired thomstdvea the piins wliich they took to 
conijuer the university. 

Nor were the n .*w inonk.s — the brothers of the 
Mendicant OrdeiN — much more succes-sful in their 
biisieroiis attempts to render themselves the chief 
leaclij-rs .and dominaiit power of the guild. On their 
first .“iiTtval in Phiolajid they settled in (txfoid ; and, 
emlK.iideJied bv the siux‘es.s of the Ix'gijfiiig-priestS 
in ftnvign imivei>,it.i<--, they eonei-ivcd an ainhition to 
contrrd the schools ami students of the Kngli.sh 
seniinary. In this ho|Mj they wm-t; signally defeated, 
ill spite of the Ixddness, and zeal, and unscmpuloiw 
subtlety with which tiny strove to effect their pur- 
pose. For a brief while — until their insolence and 
encroachments had revealed the nature- of their pro- 
fessions of lowline.ss, and roused the jealous anta- 
gonism of the Oxonian scholars and laity — they 
seemed in a fair way to achieve their aim ; but in 
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tlio en(l they were compelled to yield to the forces 
\\ liich they had irritated by alternate flatteries and 
iiiunuces. Tliroughout the thirteenth and fourteenth 
ci iituries the friars kept the scholars in a continual 
fw inent, and besides occasioning a series of violent 
disputes gaiH rise to several sanguinary riots. But 
1 heir ])olicy effected nothing that compensated them 
for the ill-will which it drew upon thdr entire class. 
Tlie influence of their great adveisary, Wycliffc, 
with the seculars of the University was largely due 
to the firmness and uncompromised vehemence with 
which he opposed the Mendicants, whose unscru- 
pulous machinations to draw students to their 
schools and inns were repaid by the satires which 
held them up to general odium as ‘ stealers of 
children.’ , 

Originating in the first instairce from the exer- 
tions of laymen and secular priests, and owing none 
of tlieir success to the monastic organisiitions which 
have beeir erroneously credited with their production, 
the Oxford schools retained their first distinctive 
charsvcteristics in spite of the endeavours of rival 
‘ orders’ to make them mere appendages to nro- 
njuiticism. The guild, which they had united to 
create, received the teachers of monastic orders with 
proper liberality, but the aggr*egatiou of schools 
remained the principal seat of learning for laymen 
and seculru' clergy. Whilst the ruorrks arrd friars 
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educittetl iu tlu* Vjirious colK*i;t*s of h<*lr sovonil 
orders merely regiirdetl Oxford us ft xH-isiI powor 
on -which they would do well to lay hands as 
an engine for influencing the humbler people, the 
lay-students aiul secular ecclesiastics kM>kctl to the 
Univeraitfts with jealous pride as a. fiftninary called 
into Iwing for their s|>ecial benefit by men Irelonging 
to the one <*r the other of their own social kinds. 
The ; '^formation found the place freipionted by lay- 
inen, »■ whom a ci»nsideniblc prop<trti(>n had joinc<l 
the UnM'ersify without :iny intention of taking 
saeretl onlerf*. and found it also tlie chief sehool for 
t!ie seeulrn- ilergy ; that is to say tl'or it is needless 
to iiliM-ure simple thing.s with grand w>>rds), the 
school where rude lad.s hent on l>ecoming parish- 
priests ac«piir<Ml the smattering of IjittUt, and Logic, 
and Bible, wliich constituted tla^ onlinary knowledge 
of a [Ku ish-pri<-si iii the efu lito- half of the si.vteenth 
centmy. 

Le.ss <!mharras.sing and more honeficial than the 
pcriloti.s co-operation of the regultir elergj' were the 
attentions which the Oxford scbofdmtisters received 
from the opulent and noble persons who, like tlie 
patron of Samuel Johnson’s experience, bad watched 
wnth unconcern the danger of ‘ Universitas,’ whilst 
she was struggling for life, V»ut were retuly enough 
to help when she had reached ground and could 
shift for herself So long as the guild of school- 
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1 1 Ulsters was in urgent need of founders and bene- 
I'actiirs it found few wealthy supporters, and not a 
single protector in the rank of princes. But so soon 
as the teachers had made themselves a power in the 
land — * a connexion ' that it was agreeable to know 
and pnidei^ to conciliate — ^in accordance with the 
first instincts of princely nature, the magnates of 
earth came to their support. 

The tliiiieenth was the century in which ‘ Uni^ 
versitas’ received her first important benefactions ; 
the ‘chests’ wliich yielded relief to poor ^scholars, 
and the munificent foundations of William of Dur- 
ham, John Btilliol, and Walter of Merton. It was 
also tlie centiuy in which she fiist obtained the 
]ir<>tection of royalty, certified by charter — some six 
eenturies from the present time, and something less 
than two hundred years after the first plantation of 
her ejii*liest schools ; about a centiuy before the 
establishment of legal colleges in the vicinity of Lon- 
don, and some two hundred years before ‘ the chums’ 
weie driven from Oxfoixl by ‘ the inmates.’ 
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CHAPTER V. 

♦ SCHOOLS AXD SCHOLARS. 

In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the \iniver- 
sity was, .seen in full work, with its two ordci’s of 
schools — the prepamtory grainni!ir-scho<>l.s, in which 
children acquired the fii'st elements of learning ; and 
the higher schools, in which older students, vinying 
from eleven years of age to early inanhotxl, attended 
lectures, said lesson.s, held disputations, and per- 
formed the A'arious exercises preliminary to attain- 
ment of degrees. Just as the inns of the London 
lawycm — institutions, hy the way, that eopieil the 
method and arrangements of the university ---com- 
prised preparatory .schools (in the houses of Chancery) 
for pupils of tender years ami beginners in legal 
study, as well as higlier schools for the insti'uction of 
older and more advanced learners, there flourished 
within the university e.stabli.shment8 for the training 
of quite fittle boys and class-rooms for big boys imd 
young men, 

Tlie older pupils performed most of their exercises 
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under cover ; but they also took part in disputations 
that were earned on in the open air, in the precincts 
of St, Mary’s Church and the central schools,^ just as 
the students of Lincoln’s Inn argued points of law in 
the cloisters under their chapel, and the youngsters 
of either Temple wrangled in the perrise or precinct 
of their hall. The exercises thus perfonned by 
‘ genersxl sophisters,’ in the presence of bachelors, in 

II 

the pervise (or ‘ parvis ’) of the schools, were said to 
be performed ‘ in parvis,’ or ‘ in parvisiis,’ whence in 
recent times the first examinations of undergraduates 
came to be called ‘ smalls ’ and ‘ little go.’ 

Notvvith.standing the adverse influence of civil 
commotions, which more than once in the middle ages 
led to the comparative desertion of the schools and 
tcniporaiy cessation of their studies; and notwith- 
standing outbursts of pestilence — an enemy which 
the Oxonian teachers of old time dreaded as much 
as the modern schoolmaster dreads an outbreak of 
scarlatina in bus academy— -tlie uni vereity made rapid 
sidvances to the state in which men of the last cen- 
tmy found her. The day of benefactions having 
arrivKl, old Oxonians more and more frequently 
gave, by living liand or last testament, sums of 
money to the iicademic guild, for the benefit of poor 
students in [jarticulm- inns, or for the relief of the 
general laxly of indigent students. Schoolmasters 
also, on retiring from life or business, in cases where 
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they owned the inns of which they were principals, 
soinetinies made them over ti> the corponiiion, whose 
interest it woxdd Ix' to presence them as seminaries for 
children. Hence some few of the inns ac([nired per- 
manent endowments, of which their mjjtespai’ticipated 
under the guardianship of the university. Ami whilst 
the more fortunate inns thus grew in power and tlie 
elements of durability, ac^piiring tlie material pros- 
perity which has enabled them to survive to the 
present day under the title of halls, there arose new 
colleges — hotels that diifered from otlu*r permanently 
endowed inns in being separate eoiporations, invested 
with powei’s of self-goV(‘rnm<>nt and the right 'to 
possess and manage their own estates. 

The reader, however, must continue to think of 
the university of this period as an aggregation of 
schoohnastevs, some of whom kept preparatoiy 1n»ard- 
ing-schools for young children, whilst othera were 
principals of the su])erior inns in which the pujnls of 
the higher grades resided, and not a few, content 
with the mere prrifits of teaching, and having no 
appetite for the fluctuating gains of an inn-kee])er, 
earned their livelihood by instructing claascs of the 
elder scholars, who were subject to them only wliilst 
in actual attendance at their lectures. 

Even the omniscient scribe of these pages hesitates • 
to declare the precise number of the schools open at 
any one time of this period within the jurisdiction *of 
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ilio Hector Scholamm, or, as he has now coirie to lie 
call(i(l, Chancellor of the University. But they must 
have hccn numerolis, though less so than Antonius S. 
Bnsco would have us believe. Besides the grammar- 
schools ui the j)reparatory inns for cliildren, there 
w'cre the schools in the inns for adult pupils ; the 
schools in which Latin-masters, logic-teachers, arith- 
ineticifins, professoi-s of music, and proficients in other 
largely-taught arts, w'cre visited daily by their classes; 
the j)rincipal school-rooms of the three faculties, Law, 
Divinity, and Physic ; and the scores of chambers in 
w'hich, during full term, the artists performed their 
exercises for B.A. and M.A. degrees. An artist 
often experienced great difficulty in hiring a I'oom, in 
which to go through his academic paces before the 
rc(piisite number of qualified witnesses ; and in his 
inabUitv to secure a chamlx?r near St Maiw’s Church, 
the centre of scholastic activity, he was thankfid for 
permission to achieve his intellectual feats in a room 
over a victualler’s shop in one of the Ixiek streets. 

It may not be supposed that the best schools 
werc such buildings as the New Schools, stiU in 
existence ; and the mistake w'oidd be 3’et greater to 
imagine that they hatl any of the architectui'al merits 
of the Dhonity School, which was bxiilt towards the 
end of the fifteenth centuiy. Before the Abbot of 
Oseney erected his ten schools in School Street, some 
forty yearn before the completion of the Divinity 
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School, the Oxford students had not n university 
class-room of larger dimensions or finer architecture 
than what would now-a-days be ifcougUt a discredit- 
ably mean school-house for a coiuitry village. By 
that time Oxford had some eight or nine colleges, 
provided with halls of considerable magnitnde and 
comparatively noble rooms ; but Uie buildings of ibe 
university, with the signal exception of St. Jlary s, 
were greatly Ix-noiith her .soeiaJ ini]>ortane«*. Jn .short, 
the schools were paltry little elnsets, laeaniy Iniilt 
and cheaply funiishe<l, in the fashion ttftlie modern 
village dominie’s piaee of busine.s.s. 

3fore ll.aii lliirty of tia'st* ela.ss-room.s wert* to 
Ikj found in Seliool Street, tiie tla>roiighfhre wliicli, 
in tiine.s i.'i’ior to the erection r»i the new seliools, 
extended from St. Mary’s ('liur<-h up ti» the northern 
boundary of tlie euy, and w hich wa.s so peculiarly 
devoted to leaniitig, that artists performing puldie 
exercises for degrees were for a time imt iilht\ve<l 
to accoinpii.sli them elsewhere if School Street had 
accommodation for tJiein. For the most part, these- 
class-room.s, like tlie inns to which several of them 
w'ere attached, bore the names of teachers who had 
first brought them into vogue by thifi.r lf«irning, ov 
eloquence, or some such pei’sonul j>eculiaritic.s as a 
large nose or a bald lieiul. Their doors, sUso, were 
in many cases di.stinguiHhed by itiscriptions, pro- 
claiming the particular kinds of learning obtc'iinablu 
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witliin ; and, now and then, a defder in knowledge, 
to distinguish his shop from rival stalls in the same 
neighbourhood, w(pld hang out an oidinaiy 
sign. Antony Wood, a capital authority for ffluib , 
details, speaks of * divers schools and haDs havii^ 
been distinguished by certain signs over ^eir doors, 
or on the walls within them.’ Tlius Ox School, in 
School Stmet, is mentioned by the antiquarian as 
the hmis«' ‘ uhi 1k>s depingehatur/ — a sign which 
also distinguished Beef Hall, in the parish of St. 
Khhf's. trom all other V)0}irding-huusc.s of its kind. 
Bra sciK ISO (’ol lege, occupying ground which wsts the 
A’orv centre of the .schol.astic activity of Oxfi>rd, 
dcri\'cs its luina* from a hall which it alworhed, an^ 
which was rendertHl conspicuous in old time to all 
u ho sought its g;itc hy the the sign tif a Brazen 
Nose. 

The tlxonian of the present day, who resents 
hoing told thiit the sj)lendid nniversitt', of which 
he is no xmworthy member, hail its origin in a 
conihination of pedagogues who ‘ keepetl schnles 
and aiii’d them acaadamics,’ is not likely to be 
ixicitied hy aught that I can tell him of the style, 
social status, aiul genenil comlitiou of his acade- 
mic precursors in times l)efoi*e the Befonnation. 
Indeed, this cup of new thought and old stoiy 
will prove no pleasant cofnpound to any represen- 
tative of young Oxfoixl who tiikcs so erroneous a 
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view of the ajntecedents of his seminaiy, mul cher- 
ishes so false a conception of its historic dignity, 
as to admire it for having been |jj|0 |>eculiar nursery 
of aristocratic or comparatively affluent youtli in 
feudal days, or to rest its chums to respect on the 
hmcied poHteness and gentility of its earlier gene- 
rations of students. 

Notwithstanding the fer\’our and genuine en- 
thusiusm with which he desciints tm the loveIiiie.ss 
of her veiieiuhle asja.vt, and the vigour <-1’ Iut 
glorious oldness, there is reason to susjMrl that 
such an iindi'ignidnate wouM fail to discern nmch 
poetic gniet or .'-wci'tiiess in his idolm'd Ahi»a 
Mater, if slie were pm hetiee him under tiu: pre- 
cise cirouni.^uinces of lier saucy girlliootl or first 
womanly Veal’S. If he could journey liackwards 
some six and more centuries into the piust, and 
take a peep at his luinignaiit mother, laljouring 
under atlversc circumstances, holdino no regular 
and unbroken intercourse with the nobles of the 
land, possessing scarcely the germ of tho.se materiid 
resources which contribute so largely to her present 
influence, owning scarce a stone of the architec- 
tural creations to which she has for many a day been 
so largely indebted for her external attractivenes.s, 
and doing rough work in ,rude times by bomely 
means, — he would be less disposed to fall upon 
his knee and sue for her blessing or for leave 
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to kiss her hand, than to repudiates his relation* 
ship with so boisterous and unrefined a progenitor. 

For^ clothe t(uth in an Irishism, AlmasHlatei^li 
girlhood was an afiair of the middle a^, and, 
whilst enjoying a full share of mediaeval robust^ 
ness, it was not devoid of the harsher* and more 
repulsive rpialitics of medisevalism. On attaining 
nnitimty she wfjs no creature of delicate outlines 
and patrician mien, no st^itely muse wnth thought- 
ful cy.-H, no queen of fashion enthroned amongst 
ci>urtici-s ; but a stoutly-built, energetic woman, 
\vitl» I'l'oad shou Idol's and a thick neck, clad in 
liomcs])un, ominously muscular alxuit the arms, 
an<l woll plcasi'd to govern her piYuligious family 
of riotous boys on jirincijiles that had come to her 
from that grandest and oldest of all academic 
m<tthei*s, the ancient lady who lived in a shoe, 
and periodically asserted her maternal authority 
by subjecting a numerous progeny to stripes and 
meagre diet. * 

Under ordinary circumstances, when famine had 
the gootl taste to keep away from the land, the 
Oxford scholars — alike the little boys in the gram- 
mar-halls, and the older inmates who wei'e up to 
all kinds of sophistical absunlities — had sufficient 
rations of wholesome food. In eveiy academic gene- 
ration, the roll of licenseil halls doubtless com- 
prised some establishments of the true Dotheboys 
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type, — j>lace8 where young <Mdi«n yere taken 
in and done? for in a fusluon that ,r!»ised domestic 
pamimony to the rank of a fine art-, and enriched 
the Squeei’sos of feudal society at the expense of 
their yoxing friends from <llstant*’ provinces..- -But 
such houses were few ; and so long as meat and 
malt li<pn»r, oatmeal and coarse flotir, were plentiful 
in the High Street on mjwket days, I dttid)t not 
that the tuhles of the hoarding-schools yiehled a 
sufiicieruy of nutriment to the lads who fed at 
them. It «»ften happcne<l, however, that su]>plies 
were deficient and jn'ices correspondingly high ; 
whereupon riots sonietinu's arose at the seat of 
learning -i-(UiHicts lj<‘twcen the provision-dt'alcrs of 
the city un<l the knowledge-seekei’s of the sehoels, 
in wliich tlu* latter fought with a terrihle vin- 
dictiveness. equally significant nf their ignorance of 
politiii'il eeoiioiny and their familiar ticquaintamH) with 
pangs of hunger. Xor In seasons of abundance 
waM the ordinary faro of an O.xoniau coimnendahle 
for aught hut sttfficiency and wholesomeness. 

The gruel of the inns was thick, and made of 
milk as well as water, but careless cooking too 
often gsive it the burnt flavour which nnisetl the 
discontent and disgust of its consumers. The loaves 
of wheuten or pulse bread “irere sometimes so dark 
throughout, that it was not always easy to say at a 
glance whether the crust had been charred in the 
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oven. Tliji meat served up in joints, or stews, or 
puddings, was the meat of the period, — cut irom 
beasts piWuced and raised the Lord knows where 
and }u)w,‘and in the winter mouths so salt that it 
skinned the eater's gums ; it had a toughness for the 
parallel of wliich the nineteen th-centurj’ English- 
num must bring his teeth in contact with the 
bovine tissue of the prairie herds of South America. 
Of Kucli beef a jwjnnyworth was app«>rtioned to 

each mess pf those poor Cantabrigians, of whose 

»■ 

labours and privations Thomas Lever spoke with 
quaintly expressed pathos from the Paul's Cross 
{>ulpit, in the middle of the sixteenth century, 
when he said, ‘ Tliei-e be divers there, which r}’se 
daylye l)etwyxte four and fyve of the clocke in 
the momynge, and fi*om fyve untyll syxe of the 
clocke, use common piayer wyth an e.\lioi*tacyon of 
God's worde in a common chappell, and from nyxe 
unto ten of the clocke use ever ej^her piyvate 
study or commune lectures. At ten of the clocke 
they go to dynner, whereas they be contente uyth 
a penye pyece of byefe amongst iiii, hauinge a 
fewe porage made of the brotlie of the same byefe, 
wyth salt and otemell tuid uothyuge els. After 
this slender dinner they be either teachyng;e or 
leamynge untyU v of the clocke in the eveninge, 
when as they have a supper not much better then 
theyr dyner.’ From the teacher's tone it is dear 
VOL. L o 
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that a penny bought no large piece (»f liecf in 
EdwTird the Sixth's days : but I am disposed to think 
a fiu^ilung's worth of such meat, bargained and paid 
for in accorcbince with relative values of money 
and ox-flesh in the sixteenth century, w'ould be 
quite enough for any fastidious Oxonuin of tlw 
pre.'<ent generation, Ijefore extivme bungler had im- 
parted .shar{)ne>ivS to his appetite and robust uess t«> 
his stonmeh. 

Thniigh the avenige meat of commercf wns 
under tlie Tudors, it certainly was n«.»t inon* tender 
under the Plantagenefs ,* nor is tl)ere any reason to 
suppose that university students in the sixtei-nth 
fared less hiirdly than peisons of tlu'ir degree in the 
thirteenth eentiiry. On the contrary, it is certain 
that the modi? , of* life, alike at Oxford ami (>am- 
bi'idge, became less severe and more comfortable — 
I mav not sav luxurious, for of luxury the eollejres 
of old time knew litth*- - in pr‘)]iorti‘Hi as the schools 
grew in influence, and «lomestic life laid asidj; its 
pristine hardness and austerity. But long after tlie 
development of the collegiate system the onlinary 
diet of univereity scholars was not gre^itly superior 
to the average fare of thrifty huslmndmen or pros- 
perous artisans. 

Even so late as Henry the Eighth’s time, though 
equal if hot superior to the customary diet of farmers 
and jMirochial priests, Oxford fare was so notably 
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inferior to that of the inns of court — i.e, iJie col- 
leges where the sons of the aiktoatecy were 
and fed with sumptuousness proper to their d^greei 
and even to the fare of the inns of Chanoeiy, in 
which tlie inns-of-court men received their prepa- 
ratory education — that for a gentleman to adopt 
openly the university diet for daily use was tanta- 
mount to a declaration of his intention to live with 
stringent ec«nuuny. ‘ But my counsel is/ «ud Sir 
Tlioinas More to his children after his fall, ‘that we 
fall iiiii to the lowest fare fiivt ; we will not there- 
fore (h'seend to O.xfonl fare, nor to the fare of New 
Inn. hut we will begin with Lincoln’s-Inn diet, 
where many right worshipfid men, of great account 
ami go(Hl years, do live full well : which, if we find 
ourselves the first year not able to maintain, then 
will in the next year come d»»wn to (Ixfonl fare, 
where many great, learned, ami ancient fathers and 
doctors are continually conversant.’ Tlie fallen Chan- 
celh»r had himself made •trial of each of the three 
tnodes of living; but though he looked fonvard 
cheerfully to retuniing to the cheapest of the three, 
and even to carrying the hag and wallet of a licensed 
Ix'ggitr, the univemity fare of which he spoke 
greatly sui*[iasse<l in delicacy and richness the vic- 
tuals of fii’sfc dignitaries of Chaucer’s Cxfoixl. 

Nor would Young Oxfoixl of to-day. on lieing 
suddenly removetl to Oxfoixl of the feudtil centuries, 
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conceive stronger distaste for the food .m<l drink 
put before him than for the other incidents of lusid- 
ence in a principal’s inn, and especially for the mates 
with whom he would be requiredL to live in close 
familiarity. It would be regarde^as a matter of 
course that he should share a small, musty l)odj'oom 
with four or five companions ; and unles.s he shoukl 
be prepire<l to pay highly for e.vceptional ctnnfoi’ts — 
to be, in fact, a collegiate parloxir-boardor, or, a.'t lv‘ 
Is now-a-days termed, gtmtlemaix coinmouer — he 
would be expected to sleep in the «ime IhmI, as well 
as the siou room, with the irregularly washing 
holthle<l(*h>iys. The eoiiunon mattress would be 
.stulied with straw, ;md its *>f!eupanls in eo-jiartner- 
ship, during ilu; freezing nights of sharp winters, 
w’ould keej> each other unequally w;inn by huddling 
together under a single woollen nig. Perhaps it 
ivould not be too niucb to say that our fastulious 
young friend’s first night in Dothehoys’ Hall would 
not be one of refreshing slumber, anti that, on 
emerging from liis fetid gairet at break of day, he 
woidd realize the feelings w'ith which the amateur 
casual of notorious experiences came forth fium his 
ward after having undergone the most repulsive part 
of his self-imposed punishment. 

Pnidence and the self-command begotten by high 
civilization would perhaps enable him to disguise 
from his mates the feelings roused in his agitated 
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breast by tlieir uncouthness and humble aspect; but., 
in his heart be would rate them as *aa awful lot pf; 
cads.’ Nor, when the &cts of the case and the oofir 
ventional signification of the opprobrious words are 
l)ome in ininci^^n it be denied that such a severe 
judgment would be altogether unwarrantable; for 
the students of feudid Oxford were strongly and 
almost universtdly marked by the j)eculiarities which 
j[astidi<ms and luxuri<»u.sly nurtured young men of, 
our own time hold in sti^mg detestation. Here and 
thin* .'unongst them might Ijc seen lads of gentle air 
and proud carriage, whose personal endowments indi- 
catfd their honourable extmction : but at a glance the 
polite observer saw that the majority of the under- 
irraduates were of the social kind to which he did not 

in 

belong. Spj'ung from the commonalty of a period when 
the outward distinctions of gentle and .simple were 
obtrusively con.spieuous, the actidemic striplings — 
strangely difierent from the ari.stocratic pupils of the 
London law coUt'ge.s — proclaimed the humility of their 
origin and condition by look, garb, manner, voice. 
Their mtonations were broadly provincial ; they had 
the stoo])ing, cap-in-hand au* of human creatiues 
trained and eager to sliow servile deference to their 
betters ; and even the richer of them — those who could 
boast of .substantial yeomen for their sires, and never 
had occasion to beg an alms in the name of Christian 
learning or borrow a few groats from a benefactor’s 
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chest — were clad in habiliments that roused the 
insolent curiosity or disdiiinful mirth ''1 Ibppish 
Templars. In the dressing of their hair and the 
trimming of their beards (for the older of them 
Kometimes had beai*ds) they contriv€0to be so oddly 
out of rule as to appear gi'otescpiely defiant of the 
decrees of fashion. In hot weather they bathed in 
the Isis for the sake t>f coolness, but in the cold 

sca.sons thev aviuded the external use ttf vv.ntcr. 

*■ ^ _ • 
They were not reiuarkable for the freshness t)rihelr 

interior clothing: and I h:»ve grounds for s;i\lug 

that any soj ^'ist who had been partieular to k«'i‘p 

his finger-nail> e'ean would have bei'U deritled in tlu* 

.schools or the parvise bv his felli)W-artists for Iteinir 

over-nice in corporeal trivialities. 

*■ t 

Seldom ])ossessing means in exce.ss of their actual 
neeessiti»‘s, and in a considerable jtroportion of case.s 
unable to ]>ay for tlieir sustenanct; ami instruction 
in the cheaper Inns without the helj» of eliarily, the 
0.\oiiiau.s of old time had no superflutiu.s cash to 
spend oil diversioii-s. Unlike the stuflents of the 
London law wiUeges, who excelled in dancing and 
knightly sports, and spent much of their abundant 
pocket-money and leisure in cultivating the graceful 
arts and courtly accomplishments, whence they and 
their houses derived their distinctive reputation of 
courtliness, Oxonians of the ordinary kind pa- 
tronised no costlier sports tlian pugilism, archery. 
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iind pitch-lxir, iind would liuve incurred siiarp punish- 
ment luul they frequented the schools of dancing- 
masters, or aAected the humours of Vuristocracy^. 
Those of them who came tq, the university fioBi 
distiint parts %f the kingdom, and had fiurly 
pro-speious parents, were wont to ride to and fro 
hetween their homes and the university on the little 
nags whieh the horse-jobliei’s of the periwl provided 
foi* the oonvt'nience of scholars shortly l>efore the 
opening and ending of tenn. But whilst many a 
scholar never throw leg sieross one of thctse cheap 
ponies, hut made his way from school to his fiithers 
r<»of <m foot, it is certain that no cla.ss of mediaeval 
( fxonian.s iiululged hahitusdly in horse-exercise. 

No douht the hoys had their live pet.s — their 
pigeons and tiny singing birds, their mbbits and 
guimni-jtigs, in rare cjises their toy-dogs and paiTots ; 
but it never i>cciUTed even to the jsirlour- boarders 
of the costlier inns to keep stiddle-horses and blood- 
hounds, Now and then the nmre lawless i>f the 
students broke bounds, and in defiance of .stern 
tutom and siinguiutiry forest-laws, made jK"wiching 
excursions in the glades of \Voodst(x:k, and shot 
wild deer at Nuneham or Stanton : but such pre- 
datory and perilous excesses were of rare occiurence, 
and none save the most despemte of academic black 
sheep took ptut in them. During tenn the Oxford 
scholar of the strictly feudal perioil was a peripatetic 
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and boundless lieing. He liad bib dbeap aili^dt£& 
gam^ on the Beaumont, but he little Jimagined that 
the day would come when, Alma Mater’s you nget 
children, besides having horses and big dogs —a 
fashion that Ht>*t Is'canie gt'neml in the university 
after Charles tlio Scvoud’s n'storation - -would keep 
packs of hounds, umintain llat-nioes and steeph;- 
chase.s. and turn out troop-s of horsemen for ov»*ry 
ding-nin, and for the meets of the imarost hmitii'g 
est^ddi.shmeiit.s. It make.s one smile to imaifine the 
mingled ire and contempt with which any of the 
aneiont Oxttnian schoolmastoi’s woidd have deruUsl a 
prediction that in the distant futime a considerahle 
]>ropi<rtion of the Oxford scholuix would habitually 
ride with hounds, that it wouhl no unusual 
thing for an xmdt'rgmduate tf) |xiy the year’s rent 
of a valuable fann for a hunter, and that a chLs.s «)f 
trade.smeii wouhl spring np who would suh.si.st by 
letting hack-s to uudergniduates neither wealthy nor 
reckless enough to make themselves the owners of 
saddle-horses. 




CHAPTER VI. 

ON KKA^KNlNli, AM> CEUTArN INCENTIVES TO IT. • 

Tnorcti the of the feudal scholar’s life may 

U* !lfF«^cted j»rtyudicially in the opiniim of .some of 
my readei-s hy the .statement, the olJigjttioiis of the 
historic oHice coni[>el me to declare that the dis- 
cijiline by whieh the tincieiit 0.\<.tniun pedagogues 
strengthened the powei-s and cm-iwted the failings of 
their })U[>ils, comprised a liberal use t)f means that 
have of late sunk into general disrepute. Under the 
Norman and Plantagenet sovereigns — ay, and 
umler dynastie.s still nearer this polite and merciful 
century — the philo.sophic teacher who, in the 
heat of professioipd endeivvour, beat his pupil to 
death with an oaken cudgel was neither rewarded 
with a term of pemd servitude, nor even held up to 
public opprobrium. On the contrary, whilst his 
least friendly critics deem'ed him guilty of nothing 
worse than ''an excess of honest enthusiasm, he was 
regarded by the multitude less as a murderer than 
as a valiant soldier who had slain on enemy in 
fight 
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Of tho various nu*uiis for rousi'ij,' scholurly 
ambition known to their j>ri*fession, tin* nutlijevul 
schoolmastei’s relied chiefly on the stick. ( )r, to nso 
precise terms on so grave and delicsite a subject, they 
relied confideutl}' on two specle.s of stick- - the one u 
spoon-like instrument, used to batter :uul blister the 
j)alms of lethargic pupils ; the other, a simple, but 
ingenious combination of nine slender spray.s of 
woou (each spray in bonoxir of one of the Nine 
Muses), brought into clo.sc juxta]«)sitit>n, and fmnly 
bound t< “ther with wax-thread at one eml. and in 
the oppo.siie divoetion expimling witli a kind <>f fan- 
like ext*‘n>iveness which, bv reniitidinj'' brlnilders 
of llie codling jiropcrlies of the litn, suggested with 
oniel irony tin* warming fieulty of the expanding 
twigs, 'fhe former of these scorching co/itriv.ances 
the teacher cmj>loyed in taking oiticial note «*f 
trivial dcliiKjUeneics, and in imparting a .salutary 
bri.skness to the atmosphere ol' hi.s school-room with 
the smallest possible auiotiut of trouble to himself. 
For incidental fillips, casual reiniuder.s, arul passing 
intimations that things were to he ke[)t lively, the 
ferule was the thing. Jbit when the instructor was 
bent on rendering an important service to his chuss 
and the interests of leuniiug, he hml recourse to the 
more complicated and perishable implement, and 
jichieved his purpo.se wdth proper effect. 

I have authority for the stateitient that peccant 
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Mcliolars, lispucially tlie little Oxonians of the junior 
jXi aniniiir-clawses who had not acquired the stoical air 
iiiid method of taking things without emotion, some- 
times squealed horribly under the blows of the 
flagrant besom, lai!^ on by the strong arm of an 
operator, with a good heart in his work. It is, 
moreover, matter for record, that in the summer 
tenns, when Alma Mater was at full work with her 
exercises ami disputations, and was bestirring herself 
with rnori* than ordinaiy' zefd to do her duty by her 
children, the unlearned citizens and other loafers of 
Oxford used to eongi^gjite beneath t]»e oj>en win- 
dows and pirtially closed doois of the Iktle academies 
in JSeliool Street, for llie somewliat malicious satis- 
fietioii whieli they exj)erieneed in hearing the whistle 
of stripes and the cries of suflerem How j)ro- 
minent a part this primitive method for making 
young j)eopl»* tsike to their Inioks played in tlie scho- 
lastic system of o\ir ance8toi*s, may be inferred from 
the fact that, so late as the middle of the fifteenth 
ceutmy, and doubtless much later, when scholars 
and bachelors in giummar received licenses to tench 
grammar within the limits of the imiversity, the 
chancellor of the schools or lus deputy, officiating in 
the Convocation house in the presence of the whole 
university, gave to each of the licensed teachers, 
together with his license, a feioila and a birch. An 
old order of the. academic pai'liament, noticed by An- 
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tony Wood, requires that all gmniinar-inasters should 
* be obedient to the Miisters of Arts, who should be 
appointed by the Chancellor to ovej*see and visit th(‘ 
grammar-schools, to the end tl^it the Masters of 
them should duly instruct and chastise their scholais. 
and see what things were defective in tluau.’ But 
for the present emaigh has been said on an in- 
teresting topic to which I shall return in a later 
chapter, that will bring the matter nearer home to 
Oxonians of the present ilay, and may haply catisc 
them to tremble in tlu'ir shoes l<»r the possible c<ui- 
sequeuces of tlu-ir own shortcomings. 

( )f the Iciyiiing thus impartt'd to young people 
by ]>rimitive. not to say absurd means, 1 could say a 
great deal, but nothing caletdated to pleas«* those 
who delight to put niedheval Oxfonl on nineteenth- 
century stilts, and to represent that she <iver- 
flowesl with prohaind philosophy, when she was 
merely doing prosaic work in an holiest ami intel- 
ligible, though homely, fashion. To those clever and 
learned gentlemen — (and I arn not speaking ironically 
of their sagacity ami erudition, which very likely 
exceed my own) — who maintain that' the old 
Oxonian schoolma.sters cherished a Bublime ideid of 
the educators functions, that they declined to comply 
with what are now-a-days derided by sciolists as 
ntilitarian considerations, and that they aimed rather 
at the general elevation of the pupil's nature and the 
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harmoniouH development of his faculties, I can say 
scarcely anything about the educational system *of 
the earlier Oxford teachers, which will not appear 
[)crverse imd absolutely erroneous. For to me 
notliing i.s clearer in the social stoiy f)f oiir dark 
perifKl, than that Oxford was at the outset of her 
cJircer the exact nicvlimval ecpiivalent of our nine- 
teenth-cc.ntuiy middle-clas.s schools, and that her 
chief object was to protluce an adetpiate supply of 
persons posseasing a sufficiency of the particular 
kinds of knowledge that were needed for the 
cjirrying on the prosaic affaii's of a work-a-day world. 
Yet Anther : I have no doubt that if Oxfonl bad not 
been thus ‘ meanly utilibirian ’ in her earlier years, 
slu' wotdd not have pi'ospered, or given to existing 
society the magnificent in.stitutions which an un- 
worthy mim)rity of her sons would fain use as a 
mere j^uty platfonn, whereon to extol the past at 
the expense of the present, and to rail at the sordid 
aims of modern life. 

It is not for the plesujure of indulging in fanciful 
conjecture, but rather to assist midem in acquiring a 
true kno#ledge of onr national life, that I suggest 
that O-xford’s originid succeas was mainly due to 
the practicid ability with which she siitisfied certain 
social needs arising out of the Norman Conquest. 
From the same movement which made England a 
country of two nations, smd transfening the o^er- 
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ship of the greater part of her soil fi*«)m tlu* con- 
quered to the vioh>ri«nis aristwraey giive F>*»*n<rh 
rulers to English populace, there sprang an urgent 
deniaml for e«lucate<l l>usines.s-agenf.s who ecaihl me- 
diate in the etaninon atlaiis of life hetweeii a nohility 
and a multitude, each of which tw«> elenuaits of the 
commonwealth spoke a latignage not innler.sto<id by 
the other. Our experiences in India assist in showing 
us the necessity tbr such a cla.ss of otlicial intercoio- 
miinicators between the French nobles, who coidd 
seldoni speak ten words of English, and their English 
tenants, who could rarely speak ten wor<ls of French. 
Everc baron within tin* limits of bis jtiris<liction, 
every knight on his subordinate estate, even' Xor- 
man gentleman bolding a manorial lordship and a 
tract of irregi\larly cnltivateal or com])arativc1y unnv 
clainied si»il, eotitinnally nee<led the services i*f a 
factor who could speak English and French, (ixplaiu 
Saxon ways to the Noriaan mind, !ind, enlightening 
the Nornuin mind up<»n Saxon ways, could ssive the 
social macliine from coming to a d«'afl-lock. Dis- 
daining mental, no loss than bodily labour, witli the 
coarse in.solenco of harlKiric j>ower, tlici N<^nnan 
nf>bles could not condesccra] to ariquin* the Ism- 
gnage of the enslaved people : Imt iif) long time 
elapsed before the men of tin; fallen nation saw 
their advantage in rendering thcmselviw aer\’ieeuhle 
to their foreign masters by the jicquisition of certain 
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kimls (if learning which, had it not been for the 
FriMM^h intnulora, they would not have troubled 
theinselvt's to acfjuire. 

To train the English boys who wished to take- 
servi(.;(( of trust under the French nobles, or other- 
M'ise Tiuike profit c^ut of the increased demand .for ' 
men combining education with energy, schoolmasters 
appt.‘ared in other towns liesides Oxford ; but owing 
to causes of which enough has been said for the 
purposes of this omniscient work, the teachers on the 
shores of the Tsis sui*ji£isse(l aU their competitors, and 
tlte seminary of their formation, from being only a 
hx^al influence, grew to Ire a national power. Before 
the gKidual absorption of the Norman inti’udei’S into 
the national stock had been effected, the secular 
clergy had selected .os their chief nui’sery the a^rc- 
gation of .schools which had outlived the s|recial 
circumstances that called it into existence, and 
Avas firmly rooted in the confidence and affections of 
the humble people. 

The tmining Av^ch Oxford for many a day gaA*e 
to her jaijiils aa'us as strictly practical, and closely 
pointed to the imme<liate uses for AA'hich her instruc- 
tions Avere required, as the tmining of any commercial 
acjulemy to be found at the pi*esent date Iretwixt 
Highgatc Bise and Clapham Junction- She gave 
her best energies to teaching them gi'ammar, an art 
no less useful in common affaim than beneficial to 
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jbhe mind ; though some of ud dAitriv^^to get pn veiy 
comfortably without b Vei^ aocorntjE) ^kRowledge of 
its rules. 'She taught them to '^te ,olear» 
legible hands, so that no empto^^ sho^d find th^ 
inefficient penmen. And slie drilled tl^ thoroughly 
in the primary rules of aritlimetic ; sp that Uiey were 
clever in casting up figurws, and ccndd Ije trustor! to 
manage the accounts of great estates. French she 
taught them for obvious retisons, of which no 
neer! be said. Slie gave tliem no .smattering of 
Greek, because a slight knt)wledge of that ‘cl.a.ssic 
tongue was n t a m<u'ket;ible commodity, as it becjune 
on the revival ol‘ letters consequent on religious com- 
motion and the discovery of printing ; as it still , 
remains, partly tlirough the genuine scholarly tastes 
of a veiy limitetl number of Englishmen, but mainly 
from perlaiitic fashion arising fj’om tho direction 
which countle.ss pedants of past time gave to the 
nationid studies. But Oxford taught her lx>y8 Ijatin 
— not out of compliment to a dead people, or from 
any notion that its literature was peculiarly calcu- 
lated to endow the student with intellectual vigour 
and moral dignity; but because, though dead in 
one sense, Latin was eminently a living tongue, 
and a knowledge of it was liighly to be desired 
by every man of culture who designed to turn 
his knowledge to commercial account. French 
was the language in which the lawyers pleaded in 
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court ; l)nt the wohIh of the tribiinal» were kept in 
Latin, which had, moreover, a peculiar claim to rank 
amongst living languages in the fact that the learned 
of all the wosJt(!rn nations used it as a commoi^ tongue. 
Until he had flcquired a certain proficiency in Latin, 
no aspii’ant to UvclihotKl hy means of lettci's wa.s 
to ;u;t as a nohlcman’s Kc<Tctary, or even 
;ts t>i a coinmereial corporation. L'n( lor the.se 

circiniis(:»ni i-s Oxford put T..iitin amongst the .studies 
of i) str’ftly practical training, just as Mr. Jahcz 
Fl'iiirisli. .M.(M*,, of tlic TVck'ham foiiimcrcial Aca- 
dfinv. ri'irard.s a knowlodoc of French as a nccc.ssai'v 
fe.alure nf a sound ciniiiiicicial education. With 
respect t" other suhjeet.s which she taught to the 
best i.f h(’r ahility .she was no less utilitaiian. 
Whatever l\n<ovle<lge, or .so-calle<l kno\vIe<lge, men 
!V(|uired for actual u.so in the path of life, they 
could ja-ocure in her schools. She taught the IJible, 
anti the ( ‘hurch’s deductions from its words, to stu- 
dents who meant to enter religion. That her sons 
might 1 k‘ Jirmed to fight in the gi’and battle ag-ainst 
tlisease a battle, by the wtiy. which the best doe- 
tora of the [iresent <lay say has only just begun — she 
instructed tht'in alaait maladies and tl)e means for 
their euro. She had lecturera on the vain delusions 
of aslroloijv, who distributed their teachings in the 
belief that they would re.sidt in the most useful 
and beuelieial of all conceivable discoveiies — an in- 
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vi'iitioii tlial whuM ilir fju LiK iiiL» 

Unltl. 

Hii ihf Pur lii'lil. wlu'i'i* "Ih 'rJ ;i 

t»> r.ii>r l!u' pupli -^ i n.i! •*!' \ wilh- 

Pill :ill\ In l!h- 1' V, i.jrl) !jf 

was ilv"! 1. '^iu* 1 ’»i!p« 1 l‘» ai i attijauiUMl 

a iai’^vr iiuuilK-a »«t* tii.iii ih a.nx 

pI* scii-»la''tii; inu rjirl''t . ll u.i-- an f\il dav 
tor lu^r \\lipn slu* pivi' iu r hraiiis and r«Mi'^rii*nri‘ fr»r 
a while* iiitp lilt* lvc*t*}»inLi* t»r faiitaslic h'^ipian.'-. wliPiii 
slu* allpwrd Tp train and ph\at(* iu*r fliildri'ii l»v 
lliitsr j»n»rt*sM-s pf harri*Ji word-splittin;^* whinli liavo 
rojalr, ti .-.'ithi-^try a hy-wprd (hr K*arni*d I’pplishiu'^s 
a!id Vain al ipli. Save* that thr SpphisliT ppuM 

« arji itM*" hy ir.di.luif ‘'lln’r^ in hi> |H*rniri“Us ari, so 
loiiLf |MMl;siiir\ ''ii'-tanud It in j»pj>ular pslPt in, no 
inalcrial -^Dpd cvpr imHip {•» tin* arii'^i (VpIii Ids 
inasTpj’V *'[ .-^pj ilii'ljca ! tiacks. I>ut |pr inaiiv a 
day sS(*| j* 'la* *^1 )i • o j-'i >ut ant t’dd'.p .*'nnj»h‘ and -^nhik*, 
poritri\rd to jM-rsuado tlniasrlvis ilia! s'>p!d‘'irv 
-'liarjK-in d lla* wits of it.-, prapt iiipia-rs ; and was 
ail tlu* nior<? U» hn. poiniiiPii(lc*d hopaii.-^p, whilst i*on- 
triliiitinfr nothinix to s(»cial convenience, it aimed 
only at inipartinj' vij^our aial cK.*anio.s,s tu the iiicntal 
faculties. 

From the little that has come down to us «il‘the 
doings of the jiragrnatical sojthisters, one need not 
hesitate to declare that their exercises never sharp- 
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i-i cd any liuinan wits wlii<;li coiild not hiivc 
jiKiuiiil to a, fiiK!!’ by l(„*ss vexations j»rocesses. 

< >!i tlir other haiifl, it is no less certain that sopliintiy' 
limiij'lit many a fairly intellij^ent youngster to intel- 
I'etnal shi|)^i(ek, by trainin'^ him to rate words 
altove lliou^'ht. by muddling his brain witli super- 
.'.nbtle jari^oii, and by infusine him with insolent con- 
lideiiec' in his own sa^aeily. (irim st<iries have been 
pn .•served of the doleful endings to wliieli the arti- 
licial talkers were brought by the amtgance of 
soplifstical self-sufficiency ; and though we may 
decline to accept the narnttives litendly, I doubt 
not that they truthfully indicate the calaniit<»us 
r<-svdts of the vicious exercises. Something of solemn 
truth is diseernible in the cjuaint anecdote of Simon 
Tournay’s humiliation, who was struck diimb for 
boasting that he could argut‘ with i-ijual etieet in 
the suj)j)ort and for the (tvorthrow of sjtcred verities. 

Of Silo, the .sophi.ster of Pari.s — whence, i>v the 
way, the sophistical madness is .sjiid ,to have lieon 
imported to Oxford — a grotes«piely revolting tale 

is i-ecortled bv Jacobus Januensis. From one of his 

•/ 

wealthiest and imtst subtle ptipils, win* lay at the 
j)oint (d* death, this Silo, whom the habit of playing 
with woixls had infused with divsbelief in everything 
but bis own eh'verness. extoitetl a promi.se that after 
death ho would, if possible. e.seape from purgatoiy, 
and, returning ti* his own terrestrial tjuavters, make 
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ii stiitiim lit t'F li'iw tin* iifxt WiirKl wnr with lilii . 
Trill* I" lii*^ woi’il, :ilt lii'Uirli a iiia'^lt'V nI v j>lii'(rv. tin- 
ili'j'Uiaiit >li"itl\ aiti'i’ Ills iliMt li in Siln-' 

a'.a’iili'T, wrariii-j,’ lii-i ai,*ailt*niifal i-\rti a-^ a 

martial ’^lii’-it wniild lia\c ln'cii sui’i* t" \\'*ar ariii"iir, 
alul ha villi,' Ills s-'j.lii.-'tt'r’s >tuirril wit) '>..|il,i't ical 
Ill'll'' ami liiutlwith tin*. NntliiiiLf alarrifil. nr i*!"!' 
impH'li’iitly ili'ii,nii''iiii; Jii< ti'rrnr. Siln iva" makiiin- 
li^dit ni' lii" jiiipirs piirnatitrial (Inuiii. w Ill'll a spark 
iVnm tiio ]'a}Hi-s in t!u* Imniiiin; linml thll iipnn Ins 
ntit>tu ti'hril barn! and tillol bitii with iinlnscribitblt* 
tnrtiirr. ‘ Ynur pain is a trillo,’ i>b.snrvi*il tin* ^diost, 
1" •ki'ii' ii jiniachtuliy at Ills fi>riiH*r uiastrr. ‘ I atn 
linn ill ’ I'at wai all nvnr.’ Wlirn-fn Siln. 

:h'‘ 1 1 a h, ai'i! 'pi , hiii'j it at Ira.st I'nr niicc in Ihs 
iik-. f X' i'iiii.' •!. 1' ii 'n ' Till'll I knnw Iinw what 

Tn il'i. 1 hi hi"”rapht'i aihl'. ■ \\ hnn'iipoii, r<"Mi|\Inn 
tn Ii'a\t' iIk* wni ld and I'liti r hiiii''i'ir iiit n rnlijinii, he 
I'alli.'il hi'' Si'linlar' ah-.in hllii. tniih hi'' li"i\ »' III' t liflii, 
aljd d i''tl 1 1.""!' 'd 1 lii'Tii Vv'ilh tlii'M' Vi'i'S!'"!,-— 

• l.iiiijiKi liiiiis. ini' I'l-rvi'. vniimiui' vmii>. 

A't L'-yii'ani piTgo, 'jiw niurtis nun timet era'll f’ 

Wht'iii'f, it rippf.virs, tlu*n* was Imjic for tlm sophi.stcr 
who n*p(*ritt‘d of his sophistr}' and retunit.il to the 
wavs nf'sohoF thouj;ht anti sound reason. 
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niAPTKll VI 1. 

< OIJ.KCKS AXI> ilALI.S. 

It is usual to speak of tlie eolk*giate system as a device 
of'(;oiiij)ara lively I'cceut origin, that had its commence- 
Jiieut in a time wlieii the schools hail been famous for 
many a day, hut in the 00111*80 of a comparatively few* 
gi'iieriitions had so completely overjiowered the non- 
collegiate inlluenee of the university, that scholars 
wishing to study in the university cnidd not achieve 
their jmrpose, until they hail entered their naine^ on 
the roll of an aeademie hou-M and tlu rehy rendered 
themselves ‘ eollegian.s.’ Nor can this general state- 
ment he charged with imjiort-iiut misrepresentation, 
so long as it is home in mind tliat what is uow-a- 
days (h*signati‘d the collegiate system spraj;g into 
existence l>efore the oldest of Oxford’s existing col- 
legi's, which are soiia-tinies erroneously .leeused of 
la'ing ai’i'ountahle for the academic rovoluliim, ot 
which tlay wt'ie in fact a pn)duct rather than a 
cause. 

Now that the horage has sunk two inches towaixfs 
the bottom of the flagon, the drinkci*s of this cup do 
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uot timl to 1 k‘ toll] that Oxtoitl’n collegiuto systoni, 
fur older than the college which Alfred was supposed 
to have foundeil, had its eoinineiieeinent in the Tue- 
duevul liiiiirdino ueadeniies. amlhiH'. nu* the il«unlu; it 
pduvr Ilf the univv*rsity when the * inniates’ defeated 
lilt* •elinnis' in the earlier half "f the lifteeiith een- 
turv. — a date whi-ii. though >• viia’ nf tin' iinlili-'t 
and tii'i'^f lani'111'; i>f»<>\furds |ire''ent l•^*!ll•’^ll 
finiidatioii' liad lint mitv aeijiiired rennwii. hiii h.el 
n. lined the air and ai’iinia of aniii|nity. the nunieiniis 
inn-<. "r ailhe still e.iii-,titiited hy f*ar the iiim-^i im- 
portant part of the re'.iiiiree.s and strength of the 
nnive!sit\. The '•tieees-. of the old inns lieeided the 
direeti'iii and fonns of the doinestie develojinient of 
the ni.iver>it\. (ly the exptdsioii of the ehaniher- 
dekviis. the iiiiiveisitv tleelared that, heneefoi-th she 
Would lie .>t rid ly eollegiate. Would entertain no stu- 
dents who omitted to join themselves to a recognised 
‘domus,' Would he in fact, so fur as her pupils were 
coneerticd, nothing more than the eontrolling power 
of a learned jiopulation divideil amongst, and iisntdiy 
dwelling himeath, the. roofs of inns, or anhe. 

Upon this deelaration of [lurposo, she sissnined a 
constitution which in iniuiy particulars reminds us 
of the constitution of the United States of America. 
The university Viecame the central government ri'pre- 
.senting tlie united lirotlierhoods to the outside 
u'orld, and giving expression to the wishes of the 
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majority of jxtxohh entitled to a voice in academic 
politics, but not presumiitg to interfere in the 
iiitcniul nrnuijremcuts und private affairs of the 
separate ftimdat ions, that rcseiiiUe<l sovereign states 
in being endowed wilb the rights of internal self- 
giiveijimeni. Tlic endowed inns, and tbe altogether 

sell-depi iid' lit liid!^. ti> tbe Uliivei’sitv '•‘olne- 

* «/ 

wliiii III ill'- -;nn‘- ifliitioii tliat tfMritnries liold to llit* 
>i rif!;d and oA'cr.'ibad'iwing ^ouer of tbe Aineneaii 
re|iijlilie. 

'fliat (lie iini\xT>il y difi not in>i't with invariable 
re^olilLeia and eoiisMeney "ti tbe edicts, by wbieb 
.sill- e\l ingui'lied the ’cliuins.' is a matter of i,o 
moment in an iiKpiiiy after tbe origin of her C'd- 
legi.ite system. Mvideiice may be gleaned from 
t )\oiiian .''tatntes and annal.s. tliat in times of la.x 
di-cijiline, .-irising from tutorial unwortbiness or 
s icial dl.Murbanei', students neglected to join btdls 
with ,tbe promptitmle required by university Liw. 
or were sulfered in c(.>nsiderable numbers to oceujn' 
ebaiiibers outside tbe walls of tbe a<-ademio bou.ses, 
in violation or di.sregjird of the edict against ciiam- 

berdekvns. Hut tbe casi's in wbieb tbe absolute 

•/ 

rules of tbe c-ollegiate svstem were relaxed or treated 
with di.sobeilience iitVect nothing against tbe state- 
ment that tbe system came into full force in tbe 
I'arlier i)art of tbe tifteentb century. 

To ap{)i‘eciate bow little influence tbe colleges had 
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ill cn*at Iiiu' I Ih‘ . fis** jr;nli-i 

>liouJil on^i'rvi- ih;ii, stSi ral ^ u-.-rr in 

cxUlriii'K. iM 1 h:.il ‘»tn:rin«‘<l ["UNtri' ; n-- ri ■ 

sitv, wIh'II i 1 i»- !i"' W <'\\' "Uj^j '« 0 , 

W’CW- iin jf ! il i\.turr a tlir ii-MiiC' •'! » I' O iii« ii 

aiul s\.'hh»r tkaij n.'^ trafliinj » --i. .inirijts 

tor iK'ailtniiK VnUtli. ik* sla'iiM ;*!>•» l^riM liir rir- 
<nimslain;t‘-t uhik-r uliioln aiul tho ('luls Tm' whirh, ttu- 


Ilulh-rC'* 1 uiw .>ni\ sp»»kon »:l‘ ila* l.alU *a‘ Inns» 
tilt* i.r main Inaano-M oi winoli was (lu* tutorial 
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studunls no loiiin'or j)Uj)i!s, \)\\i little is known, 
save that, tln-y w»*re volnntai-y a.s.s«nia lions, ami 
esjiecially liable to (l«*eay and dissolution, IVoin tli<‘ir 
lack of endowment, and also of revenue arisino* from 
tlic ]uf;ra.live business of entertaining undergraduates. 

The early collegiate foundia-s appear to have 
aimctl at tlic establislimeiit of houses tliat sliouM 
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iij ily tlic |)l.i(;(! »»(■ tlu'sc perisluiblc jiiitl (lefyctivu 
itii, . (\Ttiiiii it !.> tliiit ill tlicrir (iriLfin tlie early 
<•(, 1 ! •_i<.s wcif ii<i| (le'ii;^njf<l to l>i! efliir.Mtioiial estu-' 
111 -liiiiciits I'nr tlie ;ri iii‘nil }nutli of the countiy, 
^\l.il^t Ihell |»u^^hill<^ M'liools (ii‘ Ihiaifh ix appeared 
^lilli^•n•llt j'lir till' iii-eds Ilf the imlijiurs' viMiiiir^ters 
ill*' U!ii\ risit V, tin; culIeiTt* was 
a traiMjuil h<»iiie lur Hch<»larly ineii reqnirinjj a 
retreat ill which to pas.s ^heir lives in religion 
and meditation, or to jiroseciite their academic stu- 
dies for a jirolonged period, under conditions of 
-•'•enrily and material eomf.nt. It was contemplated 
that the \omig< r memhers ofa college would receive 
'n\i:ii!.(r instruction from their seiiiois. Imt would 
dii'i\e their chiel'cuhure from their class-room.', in 
Schoitl .Sii'ei't. just as though tliey were ‘inmates 
p.'iying for llu-ir suhsi.'.tence in a priiieipal's hall, 
in.stead of heing collegians with live nuaiters and 
grattii(^tis hoard. Ami even when the jirineipal of 
a college was autliojised or n-«juired to wateli the 
int<’lh“einal j>rogre.ss of it.s junior menilu rs, whil.st 
they were nualitying for degrees, he was ma ex- 
peeted to turn his henefaetor's ‘ domns ' Into an 
aeademy for the Instrueliou of youth not dependent 
oil its loundation. On the eontrarv. the .statutes of 
Ifniversitv (Vilh'ge expressly forhaile the establish- 
ment ofa school within its walls, unle.s.s the fellows 
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consented to the change. Tlie college fellow w:i.s 
ivit necessarilv u teacher, neither was the college 
neces.s{xrily a school. 

The etulier colh*ges. moreover, were not on their 
first estahlishment sxieh capaeions ^ and iin[*o.sing 
residenci's as tht'v hecanxe in tlie conrsi* of centuries ; 
and for several gencmlions their residiaits wer»> of 
no tmiuerical iinjtoi’tanec. rniveivMy (’ollege l»ad 
its heginniiig iii a moan house, |tr.>vi»!etl for four 
masters; and before it could hoast of |»osscssing a 
•[Madraiiglc tin* x'hamlM'rdekyns had heeii Icmished 
the univeisity. Walter Merton’s original foiinilalion 
wa-- for twenty selmlars and three chajdaiiis. Walter 
Stajilednii’s college was t'lr a rector and thirteen 
fellows. Oriel was originally const nieled for eleven 
fonndation* rs ; ( >o.een's for a jirovost and thirteen 
fell'.'ws. William of Wykeham’s snju'rh ‘domns’ — 
marvellous in the fourteenth and adniirahh* in the 
present century for its magnitude aticl grandeur 
wa.s ])uilt for a warden, seventy felhtws tiial seladurs, 
ten chaplains, three clerks, and sixteen choristers - 
in all one hnnflred fotindationcrs — a smaller nundier 
of individuals tluiri the .average jxftpidation of a small 
college of the.se day.s. The small ne.ss f)f tht* pro- 
portion which the collegians hore to the ‘inmates’ 
at any time prior to the .suppression of the chsunltcr- 
dekyns utterly di.scredits the prevsiiling notion thjit 
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tlie collegt-s were mainly instnuneiital in completing 
th(‘ triumph uf a system wliiclj would he more justly 
tei riied aularian than collegiate. 

The fundamentid difference between an endowed 
inn and a college lay in the distinct coi*{)onite exist- 
ence of the latter iissociation, and its right to manage 
its private affairs without reference to the supreme 
govei’uing jutwer of the university ; and at a glance 
it is easy to see how this impoilant difference jdaced 
the eollegi'S at a great advantage over the inns, 
more especially over the unendowed inns, so far as 
their chances of enjoying penuanent px’osperity were 
coiKM'rncd. With end<»wments, consisting chiefly of 
real estate, the c<»lleges shared in the favourable 
circumstances of the teiritorial aristocracv. and, with- 
mit contributing anvthing directlv to the affluence 
of the commonwealth, were enriched bv every im- 
provement of agi*icultui-e or other social change that 
r.iised the value and productiveness of the soil. Wliilst 
even the richest of the academic ‘aidt'v’were j»rin- 
cipally dependent on the profits of educational in- 
dustry, and were liable to all the depressing and 
capricious influences which impart a kind of specu- 
lative insectirity and Imzjxrdousness to the com- 
mensal side of the scholastic vocation, penuanency 
wjis ensured to the colleges by estates which yielded 
buoyant revenues; and it was not long ere the 
great unendowed Ixuxrding-schools of the university 
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foresaw that their prosperity, arising from tm abund- 
ant supply of pupils, woidd disappear Ixifore the 
flourislung corpomtions that bestirred themselves 
more and more in educational enterj>rise as the 
generations followed one another. 

Though the hrst colleges were ni)t tlesigned to 
be teacliing institutions for tin* general b<*(ly of 
academic youth, each of them, at an eaih <l;'*c of 
its existence, exhibited a sjilnlarv incliiiali<ui to 
participate in the emohnnems arising from tlu- seho- 
lastii- aelivitv of tin- s('at of learning. Tlu- provision 
.'f a eoilegi.ite f<-ll.»w i-on.sisted ehielly of allowances 
-• hi--' ehaitilH-r. rations of iood, and otlu*r like per- 
ijuiMtes; but ofea.-'li he tlerivcd nothing more ilum 
a narrow .siipeiiil from his foumler'.s munificenee. 
Existing in idlenes.>. ho had the means of life ; bnt, 
bv turnino bis learnijm ami abundant leisure to 
account in tlu* educational market, it was obviou.s 
to him that he might ucfjnire ample funds fur the 
purchase «jf Iwjoks, tlu; achievement of benevolent 
ainbitioii-s, and the awpiirernent of numerous luxuries 
which lay l>eyond the means of a needy student, and 
yet within the circle of a pliilosopliic scluilar’s natural 
desires. Obvious also was it to every fratenrity of 
collegiate fellows that, by using their rent-free liouse 
for the entertainment of learners, they would com- 
pete under highly favourable circumstances with prin- 
cipals who had the same high rents to pay for their 
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inns, wheth%r scholars were few or numeroua 
small collie, that went in for the echdol>kee|Wg 
business, had a prospect of doing much good,* and 
rendering itself a highly important ‘domus' in the 
course of a few generations. 

The collcmans therefore, rdike in their individual 
and cftllective capacities, saw their advantage in 
t'litJO'ing iin coiuinercial rivaliy with the inns. The 
cnl leges hecaine Ixtarfling-scliofds, and in 0010*86 of 
years achieved tlieir aim, to the annoyance, impo- 
verisliiiieiit, and eventual e.vtinetion of aImo.st all of 
the hotels. Decade after decade, they grew in popu- 
larilv and riches, and, stimulated bv success to fresh 
e.vertioiis, enlargts! their buildings for the conve- 
nience of the students, who dcscrtetl the old, and* 
fre(|neuted the new boarding-hot ise.s ; and whilst the 
collegians flourished, the halls languished, until they 
gradually died tmt, when the nutriment of trade had 
been thoroughly sucked away from them. Many of 
those dwellings which for ages had been the homes of 
.scholars fell into the hands of citizens, who converted 
them into shops. Several of them were from time 
to time absorbed by the growing colleges, or con- 
stituted part of the i>rigiual foundations of ciuiiorate 
brt>therhoiKla A few that jwssossed uinisunlly large 
endowments, or tvere enabled by e.xceptional circum- 
stiuices to pcrsevei*c dogge«lly m resistance to over- 
powering adversaries, survive to this day as useful 
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summaries and intei'esting inemorudH of tJio ancient 
constitution of the university. But to the great 
majority of the inns total extinction was the result 
of collegiate development. It was a struggle be- 
tweeji twti kinds institutions — a struggle on the 
one IuukI for life and on the other for [»«*\ver ; and, 
jis often happens in sueh contests, the sith; whieh 
battled tor hanl life sueeunibed to the siile that 
strove only for supivniiu-y. Catn'is \\i‘:ilth 

nuturallv told inneli in Ihvour of the eolleot-s. The 
[iiovnleiico, hat favours great battalions more tlian 
siiiall regiments, smih-d on the colleges that, instead 
of having exactitig landlords, had fat farms ami ju'o- 
Hlable tenants. The unendowed est-sdtli.slmients fell 
*l»efore the subsidized .sot.*ietie.s. 

Of the eighteen eolleges of O.xford, sev'eu arose 
in a [teriod of something more than one hundred 
years,— -a peri<»d lying midway between the Flej)- 
tarchv and living Enghuid. William of Durham 
died in J241», and thirty years after his death the 
original members of his foundation received their 
first statutes. It is irnpo.s.siblc to name the jireeise 
date at which University College wjis establi.shed ; 
Vmt all unpartial writers concur in giving it the 
honour of priority over the other corporate h'ouses. 
But Merton and Balliol are so nearly of the same age 
as University College, that in the historic retrospect 
the three Institutions appear to come into existence 
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siimtltaneoiisly. The exact particulars of Ballid’s 
establishment are surrounded with uneertalnty, VkA 
the framers of the University Calendar, erring^ If. 
at all, in tlie direction of King Alfred, ^be 
diite of its actual fiamdation lietween the yearn 
and 1208 , six ywirs after which latter dlrt» 
Walter de !Mertt»ii moved his c<dlegc from MaMoD, 
ill Surrey, to Oxfordf Betwixt the mciiil>erji of 
these time houses angry disputes have in pwt 
ilays ariM.'ii concerning their relative nutujuity,— 
di.>ptit*“' tliat are not likely to Ih* revived hv men 
will I shrink from Iiarreii contentions concerning the 
diffen iiei* between tweedledum and tweedJedee. 
After the creation of these fraternities considerably 
more than a full generation elapsed ^before Walter 
de St.'ipledon, Bishop of Exeter, jilunted his richly 
endowed hall on the site where, after acquiring 
Edmund (Slutrord's endowment in the oonuncnce- 
nieiit of the lifteentli centurv, it became Exeter 
College, and continued to sustiin its honourable 
reputation. Though it did not change its name 
from Stapledon Hall to Exeter College till some 
eighty or ninety yeara luul elapsed after its re- 
linquishment of Hart Hull, the collegiate existence 
of Walter dc Stapledon ’s brotherhoo<l may be fairly 
computed as beginning in the second decade of 
the fourteenth century. Then amie Walter de 
Brame's College (Oriel), founded shortly after Staple- 
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don Hall had moved across we Broad Street 
Next apjjeared Qticen’s College, inslitated in or 
near 1340, suul wmied after Edward the ‘Thiwl’s 
queen. Ot the i'v.mian of the liiNf period, 

the rdl rl“Hes with WlUhuu of Wykeham’s Hnp«r)> 
rttnvctuw, the royal patent for the foundation of 
which ni'inihcent gift to leaniiu'x hears date .luiui 
30, 137!*. soincthiuo luoiv *than six years 
the day wliii-h saw the wardetn fellows, ami other 
members of the recently founded society march in 
.solemn proee.s.sion into their new eollecft\ which 
mav he ivjrarded as the la.st of the timt series of 
collegiate foundati<»ns ; a series eonsistin<r of Uni- 
versity, Merton, llalliol. Exeter, Oriel, (^lueen’s, and 
New. the most I'oeent of which .societies can boast 
almost five centnrii's of age. 

Nearly fifty years elapsed after William of 
Wykehani had- reeeived his ehaiter for Ihe con- 
stmctiori anti establishment of N<;w f^ollegc, before 
llichanl Fleming, Bisboj* of Lincoln, created tlie 
bouse that bears the name f>f his tlioeese and may 
be Itioked iqK>n a.s the earliest of another group of 
collegiate estabb’shments, — the colleges jilanted in an 
epoch of successive troubles, which rendem the l;e- 
neficence of their founders all the more remarKable 
and prai.seworthy. Bejpnniiig in an early year of 
Henry the Sixth’s luckless reign and closing with 
the Field of the ClotK^f Gold, this second period 
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of collegiate development vras the time of Chyhele 
and Waynfleet, and saw All Souls, Magdalmi, BiUr 
scnase, and Corpus Christi added to the increasing 
1Y>11 of iu^emic corporations. 

Christ Church followed close upon the heels of 
Corjms, •— so veiy close, that to those who regard 
it tuj Wolsiy’s legacy to scholarship, it may appear 
that the college, on which Hemy the Eighth con- 
ferred more of injuiy tlain benefit, should be placed 
a.s the latest of the colleges reared before our 
rupture with the Papacy. But though the most 
populous and aristocratic of the Oxonian colleges 
has strong claims to be rated amongst pre-Reform- 
ation institutions, it was in so pecxiliar a manner 
the ollspiing and nurseling of religious commotion, 
and was so indl.sputably re-foundeil hy Henry after 
the Cardinal’s fall, and the first moinentous occur- 
rences in the long diiima of the Refonuatioii, that 
I prefer to speak of it iis one of the schohistic 
houses r.iised during the forty years of politiad 
strifes imd spuitual embix>ilment8, whicli Ue be- 
tween the Catholic and Pi-otestant periods of our 
national story. Together with it may be grouped 
Trinity and St. John’s, fomided during Mary’s 
ghastly days of Catholic retiction and sanguinary 
pei*secution, and Jesus — the college that came iuto 
being when Elizabeth, after several years of peril- 
ous luid energetic rule, waij ^still in the fiercest of 
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her ti"ht with ]>a|Hil wnspinit^ws, hut, not wit li- 
stanclinj; the urffonev of tlio mnneroiw dilheulties 
tint encompassed her, lunl j^iven the Protestant 
cause a suhstantial though umpiiet sn'urity. 

The three voumrest colleixes of the univ(;rsitv 
“AVadham, IVmhroko, and Worcester - -make ujt 
another group of acjideniic foundations, having n<» 
c'lnnexion with [>re-Iiefi»rin:iti<m intorests, and h«*- 
longing alfogt'ther to (lu‘ strictly Protestant part 
of utiv aiuiils. Just as there are eousiderat ions 
whioh woiiM justify the reader in placing Christ 
Chun-h amongst oolloges (J' tla* si'cond jMU’iod. there 
an- ohvious ivasoiis whieh m.ay deei<le him to amend 
tl'i?> ohissifu-ation hy ptitting Jesus amongst the 
aca<h‘mie houses of the fourth period. Of course 
the n-.-i'lcr will n->t fail to see that n«» stern his- 
toric iii'ces^ify rctpiiri's him to Mccejj. without 
modification, or idtogether reject the somewhat ar- 
hitniry demarcations of what is nothing more than 
a convenient .schcMiie for enabling him to realize 
the f»rogi-ess of collegijtte development at Oxford. 
But the inrjuirer, who wishe.s to keep in clear 
view the steps hy which the university of feudal 
time grew into what she is now, and for many a 
day has been, will do much for the accomplisliment 
of his aim, by breaking up the doings of the ol<l 
college-builders into gi-oufis, and fixing in his mind 
some such synopsis jis the following 
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COLLEGES OP THE FIRST PERIOD. 
First PRE-ReroRHATioK Orocp. 


SAME. rate or rorsiiATiox. 


1. Univi^rsity . 

. 1 Towards the close of Henry 

2. iialliol 

. > lll. s, or at the opening of 

.Mert<»n 

J Edward I.V, reign. 

4. Kxotor 

1314, temp. Edward II. 

5. (>rit.*l 

1324-C, temp. Edward 11. 

0. Qiu'cn’s 

131U» temp. Edward III. 

4 • • • • 

. 1379-8C, temp. Kichard II. 

COLLIXiES 

• 

OE THE SECCXI) PERIOD. 

Second 

Pre- Re FORMATION Gnorp. 

1. liincoln 

1427, temp. Henry VI. 

2. All S<»uU’ . 

1437, temp. Henry VI. 

.'1. ]Mag(lalou . 

1457, temp. Henry VI. 

1. llrascnoi^c . 

1500-11, temp. Henry A"III. 

o. Corpus Christi 

• 1516. temp. Henry VIII. 




COLLECJES OF THE THIRD PERIOD. 


Epoch of Politico-Religious Commotion. 

1. Christ Clmrch 

1525, 1532, 1545, temp. Henry 



VII 1. 

2. Trinity (’ollego . 


tiunp. Mary. 

3. St. flohn’s College 

1555, 

temp. ]Mary. 

4. desus .... 

1571, 

temp. Elizabeth. 

COLLEGES OF THE 

FOURTH PERIOH 

* Protestant Epoch. 


1. Wadham 

1618, 

temp. Janies I. 

2. Pembroke . 

1624, 

temp. Janies I. 

3. Worcester . 

1714, 

temp. Anne. 
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Of the five haib — St. Mary, Madalen, New Inn, 
St Alban, and St. Edmund : houses that survive to 
remmd the nirifteenth-centuiy Oxonian of times 
prior to the prtsiouilunueo of the colle^rs - tin* niont 
ancient Ls St. Eihimiul, wliioh may indewl claim the 
honour of bcing^ the oldest «»f the existing; acadfuiii* 
residences, .since it was tlcvoted tt> the entertain- 
ment and culture of yi»uth. just al>out ilu* time of tin* 
establishment of Uuiversitv College, and lono before 
the oldest of the O(*lleofs laid hestirreil themselves in 
eductitional euU‘rprise, The «»ther halls are of more 
recent origin, and, st» far as their .scholastic usefulness 
in feudal England is coneenusl, may he said to have 
arisen in the jieriod when the corjiorate brotherhoods 
were beginning to compete actively with the en- 
dowed and unendowed lioarding-scluKils in the teaching 
trade. That in ail social aiul sch<^la.sti6 respects the 
existing halls difter in nothing from colleges, whose 
members receive from Alma Mater no favoiii*s which 
are not di.stributed with etpial libenility to mombei’s 
of halls, it is almost needless to oh.serve. In every 
particular of opportunity and dignity. Smith of St. 
Mary Hall is as much a university man as Brown 
of Christ Church — the special advantages or disad- 
vantages -accruing from affiliation in ha^ or college 
having no effect on the academic status of its mem- 
bers, so as to exult them above or place them below 
the members of other houses. Strange people, how- 
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ever, may be found in the university as wdl as in 
the wider worhl ; and it may be that, out of the 
depths of Oxonian foolishness, it is possible to draw 
a j;;fown-wearing nincompoop, who imagines that au- 
lariaiis are subctrdinate to collegians, and looks com- 
]>assi<>nateiy on ‘ fellows in halls ’ as creatures of an 
inferior .tesideinic species. 
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CHAPTEll Vlll. 

STRl’CTPRAL XEWXKSS OF OXFORD. 

Havixo tli.sciinitorte<l .s<tim* ot’iiiy laoiv rniiwuitif* and 
tliin-skiiined Oxonians by showing thoni that, instoad 
of liavuig its <irigin in Saxon «ir Britisli times, their 
university aro.se from humble beginnings in days 
subsequent to tlie N<»rman Conque.st, it will lx.* my 
congenial tu.sk in the jiresent chapter to woiry them 
still further, by .slowing that their academic buildings 
luv much less ancient than is generally supposed - in- 
deed, that Avith the e.xcoption of two or thrtje noble 
structures, and a few remnants of edifices long since 
destroyed, their Alma Mater has just nothing to 
boa.st of in the way of structural anticpiity. My 
nervou.s and sentimenttd friends may wince, but they 
must endui’e the salutary discipline. Having ascer- 
tained the comparative recency of Oxford’s schools, 
they must amsent to hear something about the 
newness of her buildings. 

Tire ordinary visitor arrives at Oxford, under so 
strong a predisposition to overrate the antiquity of 
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iliese (idificfs, and under the powerful influence of so 
launy ndsleading exaggerations of the oldness of the 
place, th.'it, when he has been the round of the uni- 
versity lions, giiJiing with tender affoctionateness 
on blsick and erimibling piles, whose architectural 
beauties are softly vi.si]ile through the veil which 
great lengtli of time seems to have thrown over 
their loveliness, he is apt to reply with supercilious 
incre<lulity or disdainful ridieule to the informant 
A\ho has the hardihood and cruelty to assure him 
that, in spite of hej’ veiiendilc aspect, Oxford is a 
new eity, — old. no doubt, in comparis<^iu with such 
towns as Liveipool and Bright<>n, but young in 
(‘ompitrisoii with .such idaces as Newcastle and 
C'liester; and in respect of ancientness, having no 
more claim to rank with the Northern metroptilis 
than one of Sir John Vanbrugh’s mausiotis has to 
rank with a Tiuh»r castle. 

But on reference to the reliable histories of the 
university, and to persons act|U!iinted with the par- 
ticulars of her latest renovations, he learns that to 
moidder it is no more neeessiiry for a building to 
gi'ow old, than it is necessary for a man to be an 
attorney in order that he may be honest. It may 
cost him a l>ang^ to learn that, whilst overflowing 
, with spurious moduevsdism and Brummagem anti- 
iptity, the seat of lesu’ning is scarcely licher than 
an oitlinary cathedrid town in the attractious which 
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antiquarians prize heyoinl all other channs in places 
long-establlslusl ivjnitation. But the lesson hsis its 
uses. Having tliscoveivd that the softness of their 
material i.s ehietlv aecountable for the smnbre dark- 
nes.s and eontiimal reparati«>n of the (Oxonian build- 
ings, he eeases to gaze with superstitious fondne.ss 
on stones whieh. though the combined action of air 
and wati‘r has furrowerl and blackened their surf ice 
into an appearance of ohlness, belong to the order 
of architectuiid works that, owing ti> the rapid 
pi'rishablcness of tlu'ir substance, decay long ere 
they have gj’own old, and may be sai«l to speinl 
their time in assuming a virtue which they do not 
jios, Atal having thus freed his mind from the 
inthieiii'e of pleasant illusion, and learnt how far 
easier it is fop time .to invest the young with the 

-I “ 

air of oldncss than for art to clothe the old with 
the appearance of youth, lie is free to, wat«-h with 
8\unj)athetic intelligenee the architectural activity 
of the succes-sivo generations of collegiate renovators 
who, impelled by collegiate rivalry no less than by 
prudent care for coqwrate interests, were resiniined 
by no vicious love of antiipie stones from renewing 
their habitations and enlarging their walls. 

Nor are the misapprelicnsions respecting Oxford s 
claims to structural antiquity prevalent oidy amongst 
creflulous strangers and incurious undergraduates. 
Even by those who arc aware that the material old- 
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ness of tlie iinivcwity is a thing of appearance and 
fancy rather than of fact, it is seldom realized how 
very little of her buildings is of pre-Tudor date, how 
very inu<’h of them is of Stuart creation, and how 
very considenible a proportion of them arose in 
Hanoverian time. Let us, with Wood and Ingram 
for our gui<les, take a run round and about the 
university, to set* how far the ordinary Oxonian is 
justifit*<l in pluming himself on its richness in old 
things. 

Apart from its colleges and a few s{>ecimens of 
subordinatt* ecelesm.stical arehiteettire, the univei’sitv 
has not a single building for which the most partial 
ariti(|U!irian would venture to say more thsm that it is 
t»f respectiible age. The ancient class-rooms of School 
Stiiset have perished utterly, and so also have the 
scho«)l.s mi.sed in the middle of the fifteenth centniy 
by I’lnauas Hokenorton, abbot of Oseney. Indeed 
of Hokenorton’s inadequate structure, ’ Oxfora has 
the un!U*ti8tic and dismal pile w’hich she stiU justly 
calls the New Schools — a nnuss of buildings, com- 
menceil in the year of Sir Thomas Overbuiy^'s murder, 
and not completed until James the Firsts constitu- 
tion was giving way under gluttony and gross 
drinking. The Sheldonian Theatre was built by the 
Cavalier schoolmen in the riot of the Restoration. 
But the univei’sitv has two conspicuous edifices, 
which can scarcely be caJletl moilem, though they are 
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very fuv from being iinciont stnieturort — the* Divinity 
School, finisheil juf4t live years before the ai‘c»*s^ioti 
v»f Henry the Seventh; ami St. Mary’s Church, 
wliieh was built tluring that UKtuaivli’s reign on the 
site of an older church, which had been for many 
years in a ruinous eomlition. With the .single e.\- 
ception of the Divinity Schoid, completed .soim;, years 
after the Seventh Henry had attained manhood, the 
I;niversiiy ai»art from the colleges and halLs resting 
within her arms — has not a single important huihl- 
ing of pro-Tudor date. With the I'.veeplion of that 
.si’hool, ami her church, raisisl at the end of the 
fifteenth centiiry, she has not, a]>art fn>ni her scho- 
lastic residences, oin; notewtnthy ediliee with even 
the faint<‘st title to the honour of medueval origin. 

Cle;irly it is in the collegiate buildings that 
search must be made for the sub.stantial foundations 
ofC^fonl’s indefinite and romantic repute for struc- 
turaT oldness. In the colleges of the first period W'c 
shall eonie upon whatever buildings she possesses 
that are more than five hundred year's old ; in the 
colleges of the two first ptu'iods wo shall find what- 
ever structures have stood for mor’e than three 
himdred and fifty years within her bounds. Of 
course anti(|uity is altogether u relative ufliiir. The 
stripling in the world is regarded as a man of many 
years by the occup^ts of a nui'ser)'. Stones 
vener*able for age on Ludgate Hill, are things of 
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yesterday when put beside the ruins of the Par- 
tlieijoii. Hut even the sons of so modem a nation 
as Enjjlaiid fail to detect any strong savour of 
auelentiiess in objects, tlie history of which is covered 
by tliree and a half centime.*!. 

Enongli has been said to worn tlie reader that 
he may not hope to fiiwl the colleges .so old in 
stnu-ture as in foundation ; but until he shall have 
exaniine<l their annuls and buildings, he will fail 
to ivjilize how small a proportion of the collegiate 
edific«‘s belong to the jieriod in which the corpora- 
tions originat<‘d. 

Univei-sity (’ollege, the oldest of the coipora- 
ti<jns, was not established in the High Street till 
the middle «jf the fourteenth century, and yet the 
present ‘domus’ is believed to contain no single 
stone of the dwelling which VTilliam of Durham’s 
mjisters occujiied from the date of their removal ^o 
the main thoroughfare till the time in the following 
century when, nejir upon the suppression of ‘ the 
chums,’ the college acquired rectangular dignity, 
by pulling down old habitations and replacing 
them with a quadningular structure. The tower 
over the gate was added in Hemy the Eighth’s 
time, and was improved under Elizabeth ; but^the 
main pai*ts of the college, it we shut oiu* eyes to 
renovations and enlargements of still more recent 
date, Is of Stuart creation. More thau thirty years 
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since Dr. Ingram, of Trinity—whose * Memorials of 
Oxford’ remains the most artistic and complete of 
the mimeiwis lKX>k9 about the University — lamented 
that the changes of five centuries had ivndeR'd it 
impossible to iclentify in Balliol tlie ‘ ref ^tory, 
kitchen, out-houses, and walks. aseri)»ed by 'Vood 
to the Latly Dervorgilla; but the college r- t.iiiis 
the hall, which Ant<iuy believed to be a work of 
Henrv the Sixth’s ivi;/n. and Dr. Tuirram assigned 
to the latter part of the fourteenth eentnrv, a chapel 
built in Henrv the Kiohth's time, ami in its librsirv 
some relics of architectural work done betwt'cn 14MI 
and 1477. Merton retains its original plan, and is 
rich in ancient .structure ; but whilst much of its 
sub.smnce is of Klizabethan atid later times, it 
contains very little of its first fabric. Its gate- 
way and embiitthsl tower were bnilt in Henrv the 

ftp ftf^ 

Fifth’s reign; its obapef w’as dedicatecl in 1424 ; its 
hall is .said to have been built before the chapel, 
but the repairs effected in 1540 wrought a great 
alteration in its internal aspect, and It wsis so boldly 
re-arranged and re-edified by Wyatt some seventy 
years since, ‘ that,’ to use Dr. Ingram’s wonls, ‘ little 
more than the dimensions of the original structure 
can ^now be ascertained.’ The library and the court 
in which it stands are of the latter part of the four- 
teenth century; but the first or outer court is of 
Elizabethan, the larger or inner court of Stuart 
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date. With the* exception of unimportant ooimerE^ 
and odds and ends, that have no effect on the pre> 
vailing cliaractcr of the edifices, Exeter, Oriel, and 
Queen’s, are comparatively recent erectiona Due 
aliowance being made for necessary reparations. New 
College retains a noble display of original buildings, 
that, after stuuding for near five hundred years, are 
the pride of their possessors, and the adinii’ation of 
all beholders. Lincoln preserves its original design 
and pitjces of its ancient structure. But though 
Dr. Ingram says it is not strictly true to a.ssert that 
Chichele’s College retains scarcely any tiling as it 
was left by the founder. All Souls, so far as the 
biiihlings which make up its outwai*d effect are 
conccnicd, is a thing of yesterday. It retains a 
chapel consecnited in 1 442 ; and the buildings of 
the last century were so contrived that they did not 
obliterate the older structure; but no one can say 
that antiquity is a prevailing cluu-acteristic of the 
‘ donma’ Like New College, Magdalen is superbly 
rich in ])riniieval structure, and the loiterer beneath 
the i\M)fs of its cloisters, chapel, library, and hall, 
is sun-ouuded by works of the designei-s and artisans 
of the tifteenth century. Brasenose, little more 
than three huudretl and fifty yearn old, retains its 
old eilifice, disguised by Stuart improvements ; and 
Corpus, only a few years younger than Brasenose, 
whilst preserving much original structure, has been 
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impr»>ved, restored, and enlarged into a tliuig of 
Stuart Rdhor thaji Tudor date. 

Hence it a})jteai‘s, that, whilst the university 
contains aniimi,'st her academic lmihlin;/s scaivcly 
anything ut’ hiirh stnictuRd anthjuity, slu* is mainly 
indehted t<» three culk-ges fur what s|ti*(‘iniens she 
jwsst'sses Mf fairly ancient architecture, in additimi 
to her ehnreli ami Divinity Selioo! of the tifte<-nth 
eenturv. Were St. Marv’s, the Divinitv School, 
Merton, New. and Magdalrai withdinwn from her 
treasures, she would pos.sess scarcely any large and 
completi' huildings of high interest, if antii|uity 
alone could imparl high interest to fine speciimuis 
of a riolde aid. 

To state in eoiici.se lanouaoe all the architectural 
works which the (dxoiiians. in spite of civil distnrh- 
atices and the interregnum, jinshed forward during 
the Stnaid ])eriod. I should re<purt‘ the space of an 
entire chapter, and should then pass over scores 
of such small mattei’s jls hi.story, no less than law, 
declines to trouhle herself aliont. At the risk of 
offending O.\onian rnediicvtilists, T will, however, 
remind them of a few matters which were done 
by their Alma Mater and lier sons in the seventeenth 
century. For the rest I refer them to Antony Wood 
and his repHslucers. 

Besides witnessing the erection of the Schools 
and the Bodleian Library, James the First’s reign 
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saw the commencement of Balliol's third chapel ; the 
completion of the great quadrangle at Merton ; the 
ere<!tio« of a chapel in Exeter ; the re-edification of 
the south<M n and western sides of the old quadrangle 
<»f (>ri(‘l : the building of the south quadningle of 
Lhicoln Colloge; the construction of the third story, 
with dormer windows, over the original buildings 
of lirsisfiiose ; tin? entire rebuilding of the hall of 
Trinity : the erection of Jesus’ chapel, and the com- 
mencement of the hall of the siime college ; and the 
birth of tw'o new collecres. Wadham and Pembroke. 
No ('redit is due to the British Solomon for these 
results of aeaflemic actirity, though they may help 
to relieve his ix'ign of some of the obloquy which 
covers it. 

The English sovereign, who made Oxfonl his 
refuire and defence in time of trouble, contributed 
equally to her lustre and impoverishment ; but 
during the earlier part of his mlsgovernment he 
sjiw, withiuit di.ssatisfaction, a continuance of the 
architectural activity w'hich quickened the life of 
tin* university in his father’s days. From an early 
date of his reign till the oiitbrcak of the civil dis- 
turlwnces, builders and masons bestin'ed themselves 
in csvnying out or obscuring the original plan of 
the grand qmwlrangle and cathedi-al of Cliristchurch, 
— the college, which Henry refounded only to neglect 
it, and which had been suffered to ivmain in much the 
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same state in which Cardinal Wolsey left it throngh- 
out the Elizabethan age. In the siime reign Univer- 
sity College commenced works that were not com- 
pleted till after the Restomtiou, wlion she )ierfected’ 
her smaller quaditingle. One entire wing of that 
quadrangle was hnished within two years of its 
commencement in 1634 ; suid before the tempiiniry 
relijnjuishmeut of tl»e works, the north side, abutting 
on the High Street, and the .south .side, cont«iining 
the hull and chupel, were almo.st accomplished. Tlie 
hull and chapel of Oriel were begun, in the year of 
Hampden’.s trial, and fmished in the very year in 
which the rarliament;irian.s and the King’s friends 
had recuur.se to arnus. The hall of Linctdn (!oIlegt* is 
of the same periotl. The hall of Je.sus College Wii.s 
finished at the beginning of the iimrtyr's reign, 
wliich id.Mi witne.s.se(l the opening of the liotanic 
Garden. 

On the return of the Cavaliei’s at the clo.s«i «»f the 
interregnum, thev renewed the architectural lalxiurs 
from which the llebellion luid compelled thorn to 
desist. In Chri.stchurch they finished VVoisey’s great 
quadrangle, .sunuounting it w'ith the Homan balus- 
trade, instead of the plmiacled hattlemeiit of its fimt 
construction ; built Tom Tower ; pushed forward the 
works of the cathedral ; created Fell’s Buildings ; and 
raised the Long Walk with tlio rubble and chips of 
white stone, whence it derived its name of the White 
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Walk, cbrrupted into Wide Walk, imd then changed 
into Broad Walk In University -College* they con- 
tinued tlie improvements that had been partially 
stayed ddring the regime of Baint% .under -whom, 
however, the hall of William of Durham’s ‘ domus ' 
had been finished. They repaired, enlarged, and 
embellished Exeter. At Queen’s they maintained 
the status quo until the last decade of the century, 
when a splendid libmiy was built ; a work followed 
ill the next century by the wholesale reconstruction 
wliich rendered the college a new thing. Garden 
Court, New College, was a work of Charles the 
Second’s time. In Bra.senose, where the saints had 
built a new chapel, the Cavaliers completed a new 
libniry. At the same period, Trinity raised the north 
wing and garden front of the new buildings, which 
were rendpretl uniform in the following centmy. Thei 
Sheldonian Theatre w’as raised for academic rejoicings 
by the restored royalists ; and the Ashmolean Museum 
was opened in the latter half of the seventeenth 
century. 

It remained for the eighteenth to follow' in the 
steps of the preceding century — ^to raise the Badclifie 
Library and ObservaJorj' with the means bequeathed 
by the big doctor of Queen Anne’s, London; to 
rebuild Queen’s and create Worcester; to renovate 
and enlarge in eveiy direction, and to embellish the 
university with several of those * Eughsh gardens ’ 

. VOL. I. K 
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which contribute so much to the brightness and 
newness of Oxford. 

Nor are the popular exaggerations of Oxford’s 
oldness confine^ to her architecture and history. It 
is affirmed that in learning, taste, costume, tone, 
she is a monkish thing, altogether oiit of place in 
a centuiy of free thought and democratic tendencies. 
She is mcdimvjil, ciy^ her detractom, in dress, sen- 
timent, culture, politics, theology. Her fellows are 
celibates, her imderginduates live under restrictions 
copied from monastic disciplinarians. All this, and 
more of the same sort, one hears from pemons given 
to assert positively the views for Avhich they aie in- 
debted to ignorance. A man must know but little 
of monastic ‘ regular ’ to think them the models of 
the Laudian statutes, or else just nothing of the 
((Statutes to imagine them copied from the lailes of 
the religious brotherhoods. Her fellows are re- 
strained from marriage ; but no celibatic sentiment 
would make them shudder at an announcement 
that they might take wives and retain their fel- 
lowships. If Oxford teaches old subjects, she 
teaches them in new ways, and for novel ends; 
and teaches also scores of things, about which the 
ancients never troubled their heads. As for her 
vestments and fashions of dress, — the style of the 
habiliments in vogue with her ‘ high Church ’ clergy 
comes from the Puritans rather than the monks, and is 
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more referable to the Quakers than the canona The 
patterns of her academic gowns and fripperies were 
cut by Laud’s tailors, who were amongst the rudest 
innovators of a revolutionai^ time ; and it makes 
one smile to be told that her bombazeen and cat- 
skins, her merino slops and trencher caps, are highly 
characteristic of the outward garniture of the in- 
genuous and splendid youths who patronize the 
clothiers of the High Street, and rely upon London 
professors of the sartorial art for the latest fash- 
ions and ‘temporary accommodation.’ In religion 
she is not older than Christianity ; and though, 
untU the other day, her students were compelled to 
sign the Tliirty-nine Articles — declarations, by the 
way, of no very great antiquity — a considerable 
proportion of the more recent subscribers are fav- 
ourers of neology. Her fashions and sports are 
new. Oxonian horseihanship came in vmder the 
Stuarts. George the Tliird was king before the 
univeraity went in- for cricket. Her aquatic ac- 
tivity is a growth of the present century. She 
voted pugilism a blackguard amusement a genera- 
tion since ; she has given up snuff, and smokes 
tobacco ; her youngsters prefer claret to fioiity 
port; and even her veterans play whist according 
to ‘ Cavendish.’ Intimately connected with the 
aristocracy, who, of cotnse, tliink well of the ex- 
isting state of things, and with the Church — 
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wliicli, regurdoil as a political ooiUrivancc. hihI only 
with respect to its poIiticAl status, has in >rc rtvtsou 
than any other institution to antictpitc lilscoiniort 
from democratic develdjjments—slie cherisht's a vciy 
decided sympathy with the jmrty of resistance. Her 
members cheer Mr. Disraeli, and howl at Mr, 
Bright ; but wheu on tliat jiccount she is cluirged 
with Toiyism, her accusers slmt their 

eves to the date of Mr. Disraeli's ihu’trines, 
and his fondness for new w.nys. I)ive.st«>d (»f sj»e- 
eioiis jihni.' , and ivduei-d to practieal demands, 
the political pr'-gnimme f»r whieh .‘•Ih- fights dilVei's 
in iioiliitig iVotn the Whiggism of And t*\en iit 

her »;Xcrti'<ijs f>r modi-ni conservation, she is opposed 
hy a large pri'ji<,rti<>n of her rnetidM-is. A tree is 
kimwn !>y its fniit ; and what political fruit nmy 
gatlieretl at < txfonl appears from the titteranecs 
of .such nujii as Mr. (ioldwin Smith tind Mr. 
Thorold lo'gers. and from the eoin|iosition of the 
present ininistiy, whieh eonttiins more of the flower of 
Oxfi>rd*than any cabinet of f)ur whole hist^»ry. That 
the ministry Ijent on new things com])ri.scs Mr. Glad- 
stone, Ij(»rd Kimberley, Mr. Lowe*, Lord Granville, 
Mr. Caldwell, Mr, Fortesctie, and Mr. Gdschen, — 
seven Oxonians, of whom two arc double-firsts, 
one is a first in clttssics and second in mathe- 
matics, and three are firsts in cLossics, — is a notable 
reply to the generally prevalent notion, tha,t, be- 
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cuiiHc Oxford, ill a new way, defends and admires, 
old tilings, site lias neither sympathy nor respect 
for new politics. 

And now, the reader may put down the tan- 
kard, and draw breath, after a pull which must 
have satisfied him that, instead of being the 
sleepy, mouldering, antiquated thing that her de- 
tnietors declare her to lie, Pxford i.s just about 
the smartest, lirigiitest, and newest place out 
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AltlTIlMETlC OONK MAD. 

IFlTliEUTo theiv luLs U'on jjmit u«i(*»‘Hniii< y fon- 
(•(•riiinjj tl.t; nl* (►xf'nrtl I'nivn^ity in 

the I'l'iulal coiilui'ies. In tlu* <'1«1 (l;t\s ulicn 

simple fiilk. wiili eoitsidenthli- pretensions to wis- 
(loTu, iH'lifVet] tliiit Alfn*«l restoivil leiirnino at the 
eonllneiiee of the l>i'. anil ( 'hei’U ell. loyal ( fxoniatis 
wen- wfiiit t'> avt-r th.it tynei- njMin a titiie their 
Ahn.'i Mater niiBils-n-d thirtv thoii.‘«ui<I re.si»lent 
scholars. It was udmitUsl that her popnhition wa.s 
liable to flvictuations, — .sometimes sinkiii" to lifteeii 
thousand, ocejwioiially dropping even so low tis six 
thotisand ; but there was no tolenition for the 
sceptic who ventured to inquire incredulously how 
a town of narrow Ixiundarles and ineait buildings 
contrived to provide accommodation for thrice ten 
thousand scholars, in addition to the multitude of 
burgesses and servitors, more or less dependent on 
the teachers and learners. But doubts were hot 
extinguished by angiy ridicule. 
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(Vitlf:isin utterly (lujcrcdited the old boast about 
thirty thu\ii«u)d Htudente ; but she failed to replace 
it with u coinputatioa that was altogether aatia* 
fuctoiy to inquisitive persons. It came to be ques- 
tioned whether mediaeval Oxford ever entertained 
at one time the smaller population of 
thousand pupils, whether she ever had so many as 
ten thuuMUid contemporary students, whether her 
scholars ever reached so high a number as six 
thoussuul. I'ncei’Uvinty has hitherto enveloped the 
whole .subject. But uncertiiinty is at an end. 
llfjiccforth, «the rentier may rest on the assunince 
of tills (»iiuuscicnt IxHik, which does not hesitate 
to say that the acsidcinic |K>]>ulation of inedireval 
OxitJid under ordinary ciivmusttmces fluctuated be- 
tween tw».t and threp ihovisiuid,— never vising 
alj<ive the higher; but at exceptional crises, con- 
.seijueiit on civil comniution or uutbivaks of pes- 
tilence, sinking gtxjatly beneath the lower of those 
numl)era 

But though the wild statement aKuit Oxford 
and her thirty thousand sctholnrs lx;longs to the 
kind of tutellectuid pabulum which a clear-voiced 

* younger Westminster ’ of my aapiaintanc^ hits in 
view, when he stigmatizes lui asseition as ‘ptu« 
bosh,’ it is worth while to look into the cir- 

cumstonces of its origin, and to ascertain upon 

♦ ' 

,what on airy foundation so prodigious and weighty 
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a declaration can rest securely for many gene- 
rations. 

Kecortlinj; the transactions of the Oxonmns of 
Heni*\' the Thiixl’.s time, onr (»lcl friend Antonins si 
B«wo, on the iiuth«nity of authors whom he refraitis 
fitdu honuuving with special metition, aiSinns in one 
part of his ‘ Annals’ that, somewhere' ahout the year 
of our Lord <«u‘ thousitinl two hundred and tliirty- 
one Oxford drew t*< her schools thirty thousand 
scholars, —t'unsisting of Irish y<mthK, who seem to 
have exhihite«l a most unusual hunger and thirst after 
learniitg in the thii*teenth centiuy; SoDtcli youths, 
wht) had thus t^arly set the fashion of southwanl 
migration, which Ijecsimc so genend with their de- 
'scendants of the seventeenth century ; French stu- 
dents who, in disgust at the extortionate ways of 

« 

the Parisian vintners, flcwked to Oxford, where wine 
was cheaper tlmn in Paris; and youths of other 
nations, who naturally enough escaped from the 
darkness of thdr respective lands to bask , in the 
warm rays of Oxonian philosophy, m addition to the 
lads of England and Wales, which two countries at 
the time in question had not a population exceeding 
two and a half milliona 

In a subsequent passage of his 'Annals' the 
extremely gullible Antonius, again forl>caring to 
name his informants, uses language which implies 
that thirty thousand was not an altogether excep- 



tional number of cont/eaifcmy ^ 

avci'iij'e |Hi])tiJation of academic residents during # 
ooiwidcnible series of years, — i.e., the later jears of 
the Tlurd and the ofteninff years of Edward 
the First. ‘ For whemas.' sstys Antony, ‘ in the 
latter end of King Henry III., and in the beginning 
of this king’s reign, there were (ns’tis reporter^) thirty 
thoimnd clerks or schnkrs that lodged and studiwl 
in Oxford, and the subnrlw thereof, there were now 
wsircely half the number, occa.sioned partly by the 
pestilence, but chiefly by the said provisions, and, as 
some say, by the Friars then enticing ndrices to be 
of their order.’ 

If Antony had said nothing more about the 
matter, we shoiild have been left entirely to conjec- 
ture, in our attempts to arrive at what the honest 
man deemed to be adequate authority for his pre- 
po.sterfm8 assertions. But fortunately he lets ti^e 
cat out of the bag in a passage where he quotes 
words said to have been spoken before the pope at 
Avignon, in 1357,T^ Richard of Armagh. ‘.iUthough,' 
the archbishop is reported to have said, in a dis- 
course which doubtless e.xaggerated the evils that 
luul resultetl to Oxford from the conduct of the Men- 
dicants, ‘ there were at* the Studium of Oxford, even 
in my time, thirty thonsand stwdent^t, there are not 
now six thousand,^ ’Though Richard of Armagh is 
believed to have been born in the thirteenth century, 
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it is not to be imagined that his academic time, 
spoken of in the sermon, wtis of that century. A 
vigorous man, slmrtly hefi>re his death at Avignon, 
in 1360, he was an Oxfortl scholar in the earlier 
part of the fourteenth age. Thus, even if cix'dit is 
given to the wonls put in the aichbishop's mouth, 
it appears that evidence eonceming the state of 
Oxford in the opening or middle years of the four- 
teenth century, is coolly applie<l by W»K»d !«> tlu; 
Oxford of some liftv years earlier. 

An Oxonian teacher, at a time when the Mendi- 
cants were vaitdy ••ndeavo\n*ing to reialer themselves 
the d<»niinant power of the j»laee, lliehard Fitz-Ualph 
had fought many a wonly battle ai^ainst the friars 
within the tmiversity, and, after beeomitig Archbishop 
of Armagh, he <'ontinued to distinguish himself by 
the firmness with which, as a chief <*f the secular 
clergy, he oppfmed the and»itiou.s encroachments of 
the religious beggars. A plain and pungent sjjeakor, 
he so infuriated the Mendicants tlfat they in revenge 
prevailed on the P<^pc to cite him to Avignon, to 
an.swer in the Papal j»resence for the injurious 
charges with which he hatj, aspersed their orders. 
Thus placed on his defence, Fitz-Ralpli, by no 
means the man to die without avgroan^'iold the 
pontiff all that he knew, and .perhaps a good deal 
more, to the disadvantage of the bpggar priests, 
who, according to their udversaiy’s statements, hod 
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sown and clieiislied dissensions at Oxford, had 
violently seized the pupUs of other masters, had 
stirrecl «p bloody riots in the seats of learning, 
and had brought such discredit on the schools, that 
they were languishing for want of scholars. Unable 
tf» silence their enejiiy by fair means, the friars are 
suspt?ete<l of having asiuived him by foul [)lay. The 
archbishop died at Avigiam, — his partisjins saud, 
•significjintly, of pois(»n. Anyhow, Kichardus Arma- 
ehanus pa.sse<l away, and Oxonian seculars honoured 
his ineinoiy 1;)' n-pcating with uatund exaggeration 
all the bnive things which he had uttered for the 
university and against the friars. But if in the 
exeiteiiKMit of the controvei’sy he really went so 
I’ar in the of tall talk as to declare that he 
recollected Oxfoid with thirty thoimnd seholare 
resahuit in her inns, it is not cahunny to s:iy’ that, 
sacred jjei'soiaige though he was, his elotjuence was 
sometimes of a kind which the Americans |>olitely 
designate ‘cautionary.’ It is, however, fair to sup- 
pose that he w'as misrefwrted by feudish tongues or 
cju’<4<^ transcribeiu If he said that, whereas Oxford 
in his youth affoixletl iD^ti^uction to nearly 3000 stu- 
dents, her scholars had divpt below a thousand, and 
almost tq 600, he gjwe utterance to a statement 
which is quite credible, and was liable to gross 
misrejnesentation by any clerk who, in time long 
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after the primate’s death, accidentally addetl a cipher 
to the two batches of muherak 

How far the ‘ other nations,’ os Wood describes 
them with signilicant vagueness, may l)e credited 
with yielding the university iin-English eleineiits, 
I will otter no opinion : but there is good reason for 
believing that inediicval Oxford eoinprised a eonsi- 
demble nutnl)er «»f foreign pupils. The eiiiiiio<itiiiii«i 
,whioh tivathled the univei-sity of I'aris in the thir- 
teenth eenturv - conuinUiniis that, dMnhtle>M. arM>e 
fr«*m juster ca’istis for diseontenl than” the deanu'ss 
of wine resulted in a luigratiiui nf selndars from the 
Seine to the Isis; an event which is, perhaps, less 
rcinarkahle a.s an ts-eetilrie social uccurremre, than as 
an illtistration of the intercoui'se wliieU Kngland, in 
the French perif»d of her histoiy, maintained with 
the inhabitants of France. But though Henrj' the 
Third’s invitsition to the I’arisian sehohu’s wsus f«)l- 
low'wl by an appearance of numeroun French stu- 
dents at the Oxfowl halls, it is impo.ssih]e to infer 
from the contradictory annalists what was the num- 
ber of these comers from Paris. One writer com- 
putes them at a thousand ; a more ambitious 8cri1)e 
maintams that they numljered sevei'al thousands ; 
but there are no grounds for thinking that they 
exceeded one or two hundred individuals. Again, 
even if there were no direct and reliable evidence of 
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a Scotch element amongst the sdiolani of Henijr;^^ 
Third’s OzfcHrd, it would be xeasouidde to 

’ ' ft ■' V*' 

the migratory habits of the North Britiah poj^ohiil^ 
in more recent ages, that th^ helped to sw^ thit' 
ranks of the English university ; but however ready 
tliey may have lieeii to exchange their mdeinieflA 
atiuo.sphere and sterUo liuid for the milder clii^ and 
more cxniMTant soil of the Soutli, it is not ppobalde 
that Scotland sent so manr of her cliildren to mth 
fli;»‘val Oxfonl jis the writers imagined who plietl 
their jieiis after the tendency of Scotchmen to travel 
sonthwanls lual provoked the resentment <»f the 
Stnart sitvcrcigns and hecome a matter of proverbial 
sjitire. As for jwserti<ins concerning the Irishiy ol 
imilijcval Oxdord, <»nc would lx? disposetl to reply in 
the fiuihion of niy, young friend of Westiumster school, 
were tliere not strong ofllcud testimony to the exist- 
ence <»f an important and tiwhulent Irish element in 
the sciu)liiatie comimuiity. Tla* disturlKUices be- 
tween the Irish Oxonians and the English Oxonians 
of the Northern counties, winch agitaUnl the imiver- 
sity more than once in the thirteenth eentuiy, mid 
txH'nsionod a special stiitute for their assuagement, are 
historic facts. But in sjutc of all that Uie credulous 
Antony tells us about the ferocious nature oi these 
academic Celts, and of quarters spetaally set apart 
fur the ontertaiument of scholm-s from tlie Emerald 
Isle; and m spite of the statute 'De CotusordiA 
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faciendd inter JBaretths ct Ilibemietutes! and more 
recent evidences of Paddy’s uproarious doings at the 
seat of iearuing, it is not credible that tlio niimW 
of Irish in Oxford was ever more than en*>ugh to 
afford a justificatory colour to the c- v, by which ti t? 
Oxonian lv>artling-schotd kt'cpci’s cntrivtsl to put 
down the non-scholastic kt*epci's i»f l»K;^ing-housos. 

In the spirit of the old legal pleaders, who in tho 
sjuno exordium would utter half-a-lmndred roiitni- 
dietory pleas. Antony AVoikI was alike firm in a.s- 
serting that the (^xoni;m seholai*s of Henry the 
Third's time numhen*<l thirty thousiind <tr half that 
numher. As a matter of personal prid’erenee he in- 
sisted f*n the former eomputtitiou ; hut weak luv- 
thivii. who could not lM‘lii*ve in the existence of so 
vast a multittide in so small a space, might lie 
allowed to rest on the moiv iiHtdemte statement. If 
Annaehantts wa.s wrong in niting the aeadotuic 
jM)pulaee at thirty thousand, at least llishanger did 
not exaggerate wh(;n he computed it at fifteen thou- 
sand. And .since the greater includes the less, the 
annalist argued that Ixdievers in Arinaehanus were 
nece.ssarily believers in lli.shanger. 

Wlicn Henry the Thinl, dtiring his struggle wdth 
the barons, summoned his conttmificious nobles to 
meet him at Oxford, he took the wise precfiution of 
ejecting the entire population of scholars from their 
peculiar quarters, in order that the bellicose propen- 
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gities of pugilistic students miglit not ituarei^'l^ 

embairassraent, and that his gi^ts 

venient lodgings under the shadow of lus oomh Of 

the scholurs thus summarily ejected frmn 

and onlertnl to puisne their stmlies in less desiinlil« 

market-towns, unhlushing chroniclers affirm that the 

nnniher w;i,s tiftwn thousand. 

T1m‘ social life of England’s middle age seems to 
have Im'ch alike remarkahle for eompreftsihilitjr of 
[Kipulacc and elasticity of liahitation.s. WliiLst hiunan 
stock could U* j«icke<l as close as herrings in a 
hamper, the dwellings of the pcrioil must have been 
oonstnicted nf a material which permitted their in- 
st'iritanooiis exjKinsion, to meet exceptional emer- 
gencies, It is singular, that of the thirty thousand 
or fifteen thousand students thiis ejected from Ox- 
ford on a moment's notice, Northampton — at that 
time a place erjual in size to one of Mr. Bright’s 
west-countr}' villages — received the majority, who 
found themselves so cimifortahle in their new homes, 
that, hud not a seasonable abatement of the civil 
troubles penniftexi them ti> rt'tum to their old 
quarters, Northampton might have Wome chiefly 
famous for scholarship, juid Oxford nothing more 
than an obscure provincial to^vn. In return for 
her hospitality the 0.xonian8, whose sympathies 
were with the turbulent barens, defended North- 
ampton against the royal forces, until the enraged 
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sovereigo swore an oath* wlucii hcf ^uilMiajia 
omitted to fulfil, tlud; every aophister 
should he hung on a gibbet Tluity tbou^d 
Oxonians sua per col on thirty tlmusaod gibbets 
would iuwo been an iinpresssivo thing in the’ way of 
tnigic and sensational sjKVtacle, It makes oiie stuile 
to remeinl>er that iho sovereign who thus threatened 
to give his Oxonians tlie fullest possible measure ui 
rope, was the muniticeni pati'on of learning the veri- 
table Alfred of seholastie romanee- to whom Oxford 
' Unlversitas ’ is indebted for her first r«>ysil ehaiter. 

In sujiport of the eboice.st of the many fictions in 
which ills sfiiil deliglitctl, Ant«»ny lirouglit 

togetln.-r seviai considerations wliieh were designed 
to sat.i.-.{y the most inveterate sceptic of the ix*a.son- 
ablene>s of the Armachaiiian computation of the 
jicadeiiiie jiopulali*>n in tlu- thiriecntU ami fourteenth 
eeuturiis. Oxford in (he thirteenth century hial 
three liundred inns for scholars — an impudent sttite- 
ment, for wiiieh the aiiti«|uary had no shmlow of 
evidence — and titerefore her students must liave 
numbered thirty thc|hstin<l Iti addition to her inns 
she had religious ])lwe.s, in whicli many sttuleiits 
were harlsnned; therufore Atantuihunus wsis (juite 
within hr^unds when he talked of her thrice ten 
thousand students. Many students lodged and 
studied in taverns and victualling-houses ; other 
students lodged in ‘ poor cabins/ and in the * turrets 



wcmmi mmat: 

<ft tum^* of toivlh>w^ The tzadEb or 
in th^^thlrte^h century sustained, a * great mdlii* 
tude'pf.burgliers.' i. Pxford at that time had streets 
vrhich architectural renovators demolished. It uras 
fotmd necessai’y to create in that same century ‘a 
certain jndg«*, called nebdomidarius/ to decide in the 
many dispute's continually arising amongst the young 
gentlemen of ‘ Se^ithmd, Ireland, Wales, France, 
Sjiain, Oenmuiy, Bohemisi, Hungaiy, Polonia, &c,,' 
who then* recta ved their tmining in all polite arts 
fioiii the Oxford teachers. All which facts rendered 
it as jilain a.s a pike-stsiflT, or any other exceptionally 
manifest iinpleinent, that Oxftnd must have contained 
thirty thciusand scholars at a time when England 
and "^Vales together did not contain more than two 
and a lialf millions of inhabitants. 

It remainetl for the astounding Professor Huber — 
who some thirty years since was so loudly com- 
mended for knowing about our universities eveiy- 
thing which ho* appropriated from Wtuxl, or 
received from his special clique of univemity cram- 
mers — to swallow the Armachanian fiction, and to 
improve upon Wood’s arguments in support of its 
historic voracity. 0/ course, urge<l this manellous 
professor, when Arraachanus itsserteil that Oxford 
once upon a time harl thirty thousand scholars, he 
included in that census not only the scholars, but 
their tradespeople, bedmakers, and the whole mul- 
voi* I. 1* 
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titucle of women wim ministered to their com- 
fort. ‘TliU",' >Mys this anming juid uii))nra)lcled 
Gorman, ‘ we nsay )wk»>n not only the momwtic 
scholars, the me>sengt‘rs. the minor offiecj's of the 
University and "{“ iht? Natiinis. and personal !*ervants. 
tnidespeople, artlsa!is, nu*re intimately <’<*iuifcfc<l 
with the lUiivt'i-sity or its stmlies. sneh as copiers, 
paivlmieni-inakei-s. illuminators. ho«>l<l)inders and 
Ixw'ksellers (slatiottersh apothcoarii's. sui^eons. har- 
hei's, washerwomen, and all tin<h*rst rappers ; hut we 
may al.so add that j'l’eat mass of “ nondescripts ” of 
rahhle of lM>th sexes, even to the iifilifi'cnht' of manv 
kitids, who at all the universities form a nest, 
strivino: to <'lino to the AJtmt Mater, were it «inly 
to the outermost hem of her garnietit, in order thus 
to he eiiahled to s*pieeze thr<»u;^h with impunity.’ 
Tlie ohvious merits f»f Wood’s suj'j^estion. that 
Oxford deiived a eoiisiderahlo ])rojM*rtion of h(!r 
thirty thott.-sind resident scholars from Polonia, sink 
into insigniticance, when cfintnufted agsiinst the in- 
genuity and c^autige of tlu^ Teutonic floctor who, to 
defend the arehhishop agstinsi cluirges of oxtiggc- 
ration and rni.stake, suggests that the jireci.stdy 
truthful ])ritnate ntunl)ered amongst O.xfonl students 
young women of the kind, whose delintpiencios in 
these days occasionally procure for them giiituitous 
entertainment in the spinning-house. 

Tliere is a delicious flavoiur of irony in the 
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assumption that the opponent of the finars would 
have been quite justified in regardiitg as scholars of 
the university all washera'omen, and less honourable 
iiic‘ia1>ei's of the female sex, who had any kind of 
iii<lu,striiil or |M;euiiiary relations with actual stu- 
d«'iit.s. The hiuiKuir which thus imputes scholastic 
<|uality to the semj (stresses of schoolmen reminds one 
of the illogical appropriator of other persons' merits 
wh<( held himself duly qmilified to boast of lus pro- 
ficiency in the Genitan liuiguage i)ecuuse his cousin 
played the CSerman flute, 

Ati<(tlier instance of Prufes.sor Huber’s original 
way of dealing with figures occurs in the jKissage 
where he draw.s fnuii Wood’s account of the riot of 
1207 cerfidn inferences, which demonstrate him to 
be a comjdete nuuster of arithmetical hocus-jwus 
who, had he turned his attention to commercial 
finance, would have made or marred the fidiunes of 
half the speculators of Europe. In liis nan-ative of 
that academic commotion. Wood gives the substance 
of contemporaty records, which represent that throe 
thousiind or more clerks fought on the side of tlie 
imivoi'sity, iuul were iissistcd in the fray by their 
manciples and seiwaiits, besides other pei^sous of 
inferior note. 

A commonplace reasoner, from these facts, would 
have argued tlmt, in a quiuvel fomented by the 
cluuiccUor, and involving |ho passions of tlie vrhole 
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univei-sity, ever}' student would have joined in the 
fray, unless btHlily infinuity prevented him from 
doing so ; and that therefore the f»uw c>f sehohistic 
belligerents was pretty nearly e<pud to the entire 
number of scholars then resident in the university. 

But Dr. Huber i.s no «ir<linarv critic. Fii'st he 
is pleased to a.s.sunie that the servimts ami humble 
academical aliettors of tin* three thousand .students 
numlwnvd five tlioirsand — a stippo.sition which he 
deems «|uite rea.sonable and con.sistetit with the 
conditions of academic life ,at a time when scholars 
were, for the mo.st part, needy cn-atiires; when 
the majority of O.xonian students were dwellers in 
wretched lodgings, or selutolhoy.s chisely packed in 
IxKirding-houses ; and when it was <|uitc uiuisuhI, 
though not unknown, for an undergmduate to have . 
a body seiTant. Having thus raised the ticjulemic 
fighters to a h<t.st of eight thousand, and conferred 
student’s rank upon every collegiate manciple 
and .servant, Dr, Huber perform.s a still more 
marvellous feat of arithmcticid demonstnition, by 
which he rstises the academic population almut fifty 
per cent; a result which is next used Jis evidence 
that Rishanger’s estimate was not excessive. It is 
not, he insists, to be imagined that all the scholars 
were in the fight, which, though strongly attnictivc 
to the roVnist idlers and passionate j>arti8an8 of the 
university, would be avoided by reading men. ‘We 
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may Ik* allowed, perhaps, to reckon those who 
reinainotl ({uietly at home at three or four thousand. 
We Hhould, c^tn.secpicntly,' urges the demonstrator, 
‘ have at that time an academic p>pulation of twelve 
thousiiud souls, which fully coincides ^ith the num- 
ber of fifteen thousand stated by Rishanger to have 
existetl pi'ior to the breaking out of the great civil 
disturlwinces and the expulsion of the foreigners.’ 
And if the univereit}' numlKjred fifteen thousand in 
one genenition, why is it incredible that it held t'wice 
that numlKT at an earlier date ? The sceptic declares 
it improbahle that the .schiM'Js ever afforded instruc- 
tion to fifteen tlntusand, minus those unlearned 
]H‘i-sons and i$iidU>i'cuhv who merely ministered in 
servile or vicious ways to the scholarly element of 
the said multitude. But since the folly of the sceptic 
has been domonstnitcd in the c;ise t>f the fifteen 
thousand, is it not fair to presume that, if the real 
facts were brought to light, they would be equally 
conclusive as to the sceptic's foolishness with resiKct 
to the computation t)f thirty thousiuul ? Can any- 
thing be plsjiiner? Eigo, it is the part of common 
8en.se to recognize the probsibility of Oxfonl liaving 
fonnerly entertaineil thirty thousand male and fenude 
acitdemicians at the same time. 

The foivgoing is no burlesque, but a fair summaiy 
of the learned luid sagacious Pn>fe8sor’s iugument 
in defence of the Armachanian fiction, which induced 
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Thomas Gascon, in the initldle of the fifteenth century, 
to \Trite : ‘ TJurty tliousantl scholars existwl in Oxford 
before the great plague, as 1 saw in the rolls of tin; 
old chaucelloi's when I luvstdf wjis chancellor then*/ 
We are nccustoiiK'd to speak of monkish fables and 
simplicity as affairs t>f the past. But that the (lenuan 
■wTiter who swallowed the romance of the Oxonian 
Alfred, and tints impnwcHl upon the ridiculous 
statements of a marvel-htvin*; iMKtk-worm of the 
seventeenth centuiy, was nttt only treated with 
courtesy by our university d<*ns of thirty years 
since, but was eiithusiastially applauded by them 
for historic insight, show.s that even in this euli^it- 
ened century credulity may find a home in learned 
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CIIAI^EIi X. 

REDlJfTIOX OF THE ESTIMATES. 

i)xE of the unfortunate consequences c»f tlie al^urd 
exaggenition, with wliich the old annalists misled 
their readers concerning the {)o|>nIution of Oxford 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, was the 
dejection with which Oxonians of later times regarded 
the exfttmg stote of their imiversity ; when, instead 
of having aiuse for despondency, they were not 
without groiuids for triiinipli. 

* Comparing the fewmess of their scholars against 
the tens of thousands w^ were said to have thronged 
the little class-rooms oP Sdhool Sti'cet in pi'cvious 
ages, the Oxonian fellows of the fifteenth century 
bewailed the decadence of the univei-sitv, and attri- 
buted^ts decay — a decay which was quite imaginary- — 
to the pernicious influence of endovinents.^ What 
had colleges done for tite uni\’'ereity ? they ask;ed. 
Before the rise of the endowed' hotises, unsubsidmed 
schoolmasters had taqghl within the cKanceUor’s 
jurisdiction thirty thousand scholars. The colleges 
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arose, ami, lo ! Oxford cottld gather froni the whole 
coiuitry barely a thousand pupils. With wealth had 
come the vices of pro.sj>erity -hloth aiul lukewarm- 
ness. Just as tlu‘ Claircli had tlcteriorated fv'tiii her 
pinstiue virtue n; |>ntp**rtioiv as she hail anjuiretl 
riches, so the U-anuug t»f the university luwl iliini- 
iiishod m ]wo{iortii>n witli the inerea.se of her wojiUh ; 
tt> which view hearty lliehaixl I’llerstioi replied l»y 
telling the eroaker.s. that instead of <piai rolling with 
their bread and butter, they .should thank (bid for 
their en<l«>winents, and rest assured that if’ ( bvfonl 
had gone a considerable wav to lh«> had in a state of 
material prosperity, she wmdd have ini veiled in the 
same direction much faster and further had she 
remained p.mr. It was, in this nspi-et, the s;imo 
with elmreh and university.- hiach had detcrionited, 
but the deterioration would have heen fi«r more 
appalling had it not heen for endowments. 

In the same eentury, de-scrihing the fallen con- 
dition of his university, which doubtless suffered 
considenddy from the troubles of the period, 
althodgli it wa.s a time fruitful of collegiate hems- 
factfjrrs, an academic croaker exclaimed dolorously, 
‘ And thus in truth, futlmrs, in the ntging of tlie 
wars and sfiircity i)f food and nioney, our kingdom 
is impoveri.shed ; and as for the inodenitc rewar<l 
due’ to virtue and sttidy, few give anything to the 
university. Our halls and lotlgingsrare ruined ; the 
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floors of our schools and lecture>rooms closed, while 
«»f tlio many thousand students which report says 
oiKT exi^tv;d here, not one thousand is left. This 
romnuiit is weary of life, and after most laborious 
study, liii.-n attained neither rewsml nor even honour. 
Some even work on to old a^t* — men of thegrcjiteHt 
wi.Mhfm ex|H eting in vain the fruit of good u'orks.' 
In this m«juniful utterance is cauglit a note of the 
(listless whieli prevailed in either university at this 
crisis amongst tin* keepei-s of the unendowed schtxils 
whos<; ancient prosperity was being fast aW*rbed by 
the endowed •societies. l»ut the in»^st noteworthy 
point of the lament is the assertion, delivered with 
the empliasis <.f truth, that the students had 
dwindled from many thuusauds to less than one 
llatusand*- a j>opuIation which, when it luis been 
increased hv the kir<;e numln'r of masters and other 
superior members of the univei-sity, is imt lower than 
what was in all proludnlity tlie avenige strength 
ot* tlie academic residents in times c»f scholastic 
stagnation. 

Xl»e excellent editor of the ‘ Munimenta Acade- 
miea t)xon.’--the Rev. Henry Anstey, Vicar of 
St. Wc'iulrou, C«u*nwall — gives an opinion that the 
academic population of modijeval.Oxtbvd was much 
nearer six thousand than thirty thousand ; and in 
the .sentences of his iiitintluctory essay, that im- 
nmdiately succeed this uttenmce of opinion, he 
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sliows oleurly that his jud^umt indinos to a nuich 
lower computation than the smaller tW thest» numlters. 
Setting asiile WVkI’s assertions that the university 
formerly comprised three humlrod halls, he eertilies 
that eighty is the largest mimhia' of inns of whose 
existenee there is any evitlenee : and looking at 
those of them which still t-xist. aial tlu' nanains of 
i»thers that have hetai only pailially destroyed, he 
s;iys that the mimlK'r of imitates housed at the sjuiie 
time in an inn of average dimensions eannot have 
exeenled thirty. The eighty iims, therefore, even 
if they are thought to liave all llinirished at the 
same time, ullurded hare aivommodatio!i for two 
ihousind four hundred sehoUirs, of whom a eou- 
sidenihle propijrtion consisted of jirineijials, viee- 
prinei[«ds. and otlier .s<‘hola.stic persons idxive the 
various degrees of pupilage. Tile supj)res.sion of 
th«! chums furnishes strong jiresumptive t<*stimony 
that they were much Ic.ss numerous than the in- 
mates, who mti.st. have Ims-h the chief element of the 
actidemic world from tlio time when Oxford first 
became m\ich more tlian a mere lowd seminary. If 
we put the.‘ inmates' at two tliousiind fo»ir hundred, 
and the ‘chums' at six hundred, we uttrihute to 
the university a population which it most prolwihly 
never attained in feudal days, save at times of rpiitc 
exceptional fulness. 

The supposition that the Oxonians of Catholic 
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En{?lana auctiuitcd between a tbouaiiw! ««! 
th<»(Man<I is further countenanced hy the already 
suiiniKsiuri that in the fifteenth century the 
iiuinbcr of loanirrs a(;tiuilly fell Ijeneath ten hundred, 
and by the significsint fretiuenc)’ with which the 
larger iiuinlH.>r njtpears in the annals of the nniyersity 
jw the of the students chilled together by 

circumstances which stirred the entire community. 

For instance, in 1209, when King John, ‘in con- 
tempt of wdesijustical authority,' as Wood observes 
with an air of pious horror, caused three scholars 
to 1 k^ led beyontl the walls of Oxford, and himg in 
tla* siiliurbs, on mere suspicion of their complicity 
in the crime of a clerk who had muixlered a woman, 
the schools were suddenly deserted by the rest of 
their custoniar}' frequenters, who, thoroughly scared 
by the king’s ri^ir, lost no time in flying to less 
perihnis towns. ‘ Wliereupon,’ says Wood, ‘ the 
scholai-s of the University being much displeased at 
this unworthy act, they, fo the innnfwr of three 
thoumud (as well masters as juniors) left Oxford, so 
that not one (<M some say) remained behind, but 
either went some to Cambridge, some to Reading, 
and others to Maidstone, in Kent, to make a further 
progress in their studiea’ Here is a distinct state- 
ment that the entire force of the university, gra- 
duates and undeigraduates, skedaddleii, and that 
the ftigitives (according to the historian’s witnesses) 
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did not altogether exceed tlitee thousand And this 
sudlen dispersion of the three thousand, be it 
remembered, occurred witltin fifty or sixty years of 
the time when we ore asked to beUeve that the 
miiversitv had thirty thousand schohirs. 

Agfiin, the great town and gewn row of 1297 wius 

a disturbance which must have uniteil all si'ctiMiis 

of the aatdciaic poptdation ag:un.<t the ‘ laics,' ar-d 

yet the annalists from wla»ui AVood drew his facts — 

authorities who certainlv wyiild not have tunh rratfd 

»• 

the scholastic belligerents 'did not venttnv to e<'iii- 
pnle the arm* : clerks at 2iin<-h. if at all, more than 
throe th-tUsand. It is excelletit fouling or sheer 
fully uu the jt.irt of I’rofessor llnher to suggest that 
smne three ur fuur thousand stndloiis men ‘ re- 
mained mhuily at home,’ when the three thousand 
rowing si-holat's perilled life arid liftih for the honour 
of the utiivevsliy in a s:t!igniji:iry contest from wiiieli 
neither the manciples nor the subttrdinate servants 
of the inns wen* absent. From the whole substance 
and tenor of the namitive of thi.s extraordiniiry light, 
it is cleiir that there were no academic skulkers, 
that the scholars were ‘out in full ff)rce.’ Indctfd 
the very author, WockI — from whom Profes.sor Huher 
derived all that he knew about this fierce struggle 
of many day.s — is careful to say that none of the 
scholars adopted the cowardly course of keeping out 
of the conflict ‘Towards' the end the riot,’ says 
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Wood, 'did fio muidt inoresiAe that aU clotics and 

laics coming out of their houses, each party galhca^ 

together in a body to fight.’ 'This is explicit miough, 

and, yet the German historian insists upon it that 

only luilf the clerks were concerned in the stniggle, 

•which deserves to lx* avUed an outV»reak of cavil war 

ntther than a mere municipal riot, and •was ‘ suck a 

terrihle an<l dismid conftict as before this time the 

lik<* was never known in Oxford' Continuing his 

iiarmtivc <•(* the atr»>citiw perj»etnttefl by the to\rn.s- 

nien, whilst, acc'irding to the leanu*«l HuIxt, four 

th'tu.sjual Oxonijuis were rt-ading Ixhind sjwrtecl 

0 

oaks, th<“ annalist says, ‘Some they killed, multitudes 
they wotinded. others they Is'at and killed alsjut the 
stn-ets. Some that fled t<* the churches for sanctiuirv, 
and w’ert- praying at the high altar, ready with their 
ojK*n breasts to receive the fatal blow, them they 
wovnuled and <lragged out, and caused tiiem to 
accompany those that they hatl Kdiuv taken, to 
be driven to prison.’ Ami yet in this universjd and 
sanguinary battle (which took place in the vei'y 
period when Oxford is stated to have thirty 
thoussnid students) the schokstic belligerents w’ere 
but ‘ throe thousand or more.' 

By computing the student-population of me- 
dimv^ Oxford at some two thousand five hundred, 
wc make the university a far greater power in a 
state which contained some t^vo million five him- 
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dm! thoii{»and souls, thiui iiu»denx Oxfonl, with 
her fifteen hundml underjfniduutes, whilst the in- 
habitants of England und Wtdes may 1 m; put in 
i-ound nuinbei's ut twenty millions of individjinds. 
If inoduevid Oxfonl luul a fixwl nunil>er i»f two 
thousaml five hundred students, and luid inain- 
tiiined to the present time the proportion whi<‘h 
her le;u’t»ers ot* the feudal t'poeh bore U* tlie nie- 
di;eval iiihabitunts of England suul Wales, slu* 
Would have at this <late twenty thousjind instead 
of fifteen humired unilergratluates. Again, the ab- 
simlitv of the Annaelianian fietion inav Im* thus 

V w 

illustrated. If w»* eoinputi* the present population 
of England and the prineipality in rouinl inimlKM-s at 
twenty inillion ; t‘stiinale their niediawal pojadation 
at two millioii five hundre«l thousand ; .and aeeept 
a.s true the Annaelianian fable of :{o,u(iO sehola.stic 
residents at ( t.xford, when the population of Eng- 
land and Wales wa.s only an eighth of its jnvseiit 
number, it follows that if thxford had maintained 
her ancient numerical proportion to the popidation 
0 ? Engl and ami Wales, she would at this present 
time have two hundj'ed and foity ‘thousiind resi- 
dent scholar.^. 

Though the Reformation greatly increased the 
importance of the universiti(»i, by rendering them 
the seminarie.s of the entire national clergy, wherejis 
in Catholic tii^s, whilst training the majority of 
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Iho s«-<‘ii1ar priuHthcxvl, they ha<I affr>rde(I instruction 
ic) only an insignliicant minority of the higher and 
more url.stocmtic secition of the ecclesiastical order; 
ami though the social statiw of Oxonians and Can- 
tahrigisuis rost! ivith the fortunes of the Anglican 
(i’hurch,- the roligi<ius revolution wjjs not followed 
hy Kiieh an inereast! in the acarlemic population as the 
suppr<*ssioii of the monastic scIukjIs might have ap- 
peared likely to occjision. Tlie extinction of the 
religious seminaries w<»uld doubtless have resulted - 
in an iininediati* growth of the uni vet's! ties, had 
n<»t the local schools lx*en very generally replaced 
during tlm Ilefi.mnation jieri's! by the plentiftd 
creation of grammar-schools of another and more 
popular kind. 

The (lavs of Edward the Sixth and Elizabeth 

m' 

s;iw the e.stablishment tif granunar-.schools in manv 
of the more pojndous districts of the country; and 
the fa.shion which the etvlesiiistical reformers thus 
set t)f multiplying the .sources of laical education was 
followed, throughout the seventeenth centuries by 
commercial’ Corporations and municijKditie.s, as well 
as by IxMicvolent individuals. Hence arose a huge 
jU'ojMU'tion of the endowetl grjimmar-sch(>ols of our 
provincial towns; — seminaries which were eminently 
serviceable in past time, though many of them 
have sunk into insignificance, and at the present date 
effect more for the hindrance than the advance- 
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ment of popular instmction. Hie. development »f 
these .schools, in their generations- of early vigour, 
not only prevented the nunieriwd growth of the 
Oxonian iwpulation, which^ but for their action 
would have re.sulte<l from the ec'clcsitisticid revolu- 
tion, but aetuallv diminished the number of students 
oi*dinanly u*sident at O.xford and Cambridge by 
draining the univei'sities of their infantile pupils. 
On lieing jirovidtHl with good grammar-schools at 
their own <looi-s. parent.^ coased to .send their young 
children t*» Oxford and Oiimhridgi* for elena’iitaiy 
in.stnu‘tii>u, Seareely had the colleges .suektsl the 
ediwational hu.sinexs fnan the media-val inns, than 
the {)ro\iuelal schools drained the univei’sities of 
their pupils <>f cpiite tender yeai-s. Whereupon, 
relieved of her aiK’ient responsihilities to the little 
liovs of the eotuitrv, Oxftrd hecame more and more 

% V 

a sciuiiiaiy for big boys and young men, (ill the 
word ‘college*’ came, in cour.se of lime, to .signify 
a school for adult Icarnei-s. 

Throughout the yeai-s of Kdward, Mary, Elizji- 
beth, and JaincH the First, the univer.situ*s grew 
in dignity and influence. Tlieir schools supprusl 
the nation with ecclesiastics of eveiy degree, and 
yearly attracted a larger proportion of gentle and 
aristocratic students, who, though still mere hoys 
in a large number of cases, were never such tiny 
lads as constituted a considerable part of the aca- 
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demic population in Catholic timea In ehortj 
Oxford and Cambridge gradually became ‘what they 
Htill are — seminaries' for the young men of our 
richer and superior classes. But though the average 
Oxonian undergraduate thus became a more polite 
and mannish fjersonage, his academic companions 
w(‘re not more .numerous. Tlie colleges gave him 
better »iuartcrs, more luxurious fare, and a milder 
dLsci]>linc, than the mediseval inns prorided for the 
younger ntlspmig of yeomen and mechanics ; but 
from her loss of the little boys, his university 
could not l)oast a longer roll of students than she 
had in jirerious centmics. 

Towuds the close of the sixteenth century, 
tlie academic pipulation of Oxfoid was certainly 
not more than two thousaml five hundred, of whom 
more than two-thirds were learners in statu pu- 
jnllari. It may, indeed, lie questioned whether the 
itHuilar 8chola.stic residents of Elizabethan O.xford 
ever amounted to so high a number as two 
thouwmd. And annalists, who.se eiTora are certainly 
on the side of exaggersitiou, make it clear that in 
tlie days of the Britisk Solomon, the Oxonians 
present in the university at the same time seldom 
exccetled that number. When James the First 
visited Oxfoid in state, at the commencement of 
his reign — an occasion that must have rsused the 
academic populace above its ordinary measure 
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he was received by an impressive throng of learned 
persons ; but even Wood does not jequire us to 
believe that the scholars, who deafened the royal 
party with their plaudits, exceeded two thousand 
two hundred and fifty-four. 

The statistical enumerations of the degrees 
granted to Oxonians in past time afford no satis- 
factory indications of the popxilc'usness of the 
university ; for in generations when the collegiate 
endowments were compai-atively unjmMluctive, and 
when, from the smallness (tf tlie realized wealth of 
the community, the pecuniaiy resources of the 
average student wore very insecure, the projrortion 
of scholars who remained at the university long 
enough to get degrees was very small, Ihit such 
data, assist the inquirer in forming a goneml esti- 
mate of the cemdition and numbers of our scholarly 
ance.stors. 

From lists which have escaped destruction, it 
appears that in twenty-eight years of Henry the 
Eighth’s time, the average number of B.A. degrees 
granted annually was forty. The same was the 
average annual number of B.A. degi’ces conferred 
on Oxonian students during seven years in the 
reigns of Edward and Mary. Under Elizabeth the 
number of scholars who took the B.A. degree 
rapidly and greatly increased, in proportion as the 
Anglicail Church fiourlshed, under injunctions which 
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required the fairly prosperous beneficed clergy to 
contribute a proportion of their revenues to the 
education of indigent students, and Oxford was 
called upon to educate larger supplies of candidates 
for the highest clerical employment The average 
annual number of B.A. degrees granted at Oxford 
throughout Elizabeth’s reign was 97 ; and it is signi- 
ficant of the course of academic affairs, that whereas 
the B.A. degrees granted in the firgt five years of her 
rule numbered 45, 37, 31, 70, 29 ; the B.A. degrees 
granted during the last nine yearn of her govern- 
ment were 175, 103, 117, 134, 91, 113, 103, 154, 136. 
From the registrations of twenty-two years of James 
the First’s time, it appears that the average an- 
niuil number of the 'B.A. degrees granted in them 
w{is 192. Under Charles the First the average 
number was 165 ; and it is espechilly worthy of 
observation, that whereas in the more prosperous 
years of the martyr’s reign, and during Laud’s 
chtmcellorship, considerably more than 200 B.A. 
degrees were often granted in a single year, the 
B.A. degi'ees granted during four yeais of the civil 
war, from its outbreak to the capitulation of Ox- 
ford, were 106, 79, 39, 31. Dicing the Com- 
monwealth the annual average was 116 ; and under 
Cliarles the Second it rose to 179. 

During the Bestoration period, and in the High 
Tory days of the eighteenth century, it was the 
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fiisliion with Oxoiiums t») n‘tiT (lolffully to the lu- 
tenvjjrumi jus a periiwi when w.‘w utterly 

bunislied fivin tlu* University, and the schools lay 
desolate. Clarendon, — a writer not inesipahle of the 
untnith which custom permits hut cannot justify 
in a jxilltieal partisan, — had, indeed, the common 
justice and prudenee to allow that scholai'ship 
flonrisheil in Alma ^faler under the saints. Ihit 
tln)n;,rh the Royalist historian marvelled at the he- 
netieonee of Providence in allowing; the seminaiy 
to he a founUiin of wholes<>me learninj; whilst the 
nation remainetl in the ini<piity of rel>eUioii. the 
(hxoniaiis, who were more ready to applaud his 
works than to read them, persistetl in their ;;loomy 
view <.f Oxford’s di-oradation umler the Pttritanieal 

O 

fanatics. How far it is true that the univei'sity 
Wfts d(-.s(;rted durin;^ tin* earlier of the yearn, which 
the re.st<irefl Cavaliers ttsed to ‘the tinK*.s of our 

late trouWes,’ may he leann'd from the author of 
‘The Foundation of the Cii'vei’sltie of Oxford (IfiSl)’ 
who olxerve-s in the preface to his compilation, ‘The 
totall ntimljer of students of all tlcf^rees in this uni- 
versity, that ha/l their names in evoiy particular 
college, with the magistnites and daily ^>Hicers there- 
unto l)elonging, bcsidc.s divers young scholars that 
were relieved therein, which laid no names in any of 
the colleges iiforesuid, were in iumo 1622 28.30, anfl 
at this present there are in the same 3247.' Of 
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tHrtVVse gtwit inxist. \>ft fcota 

alm’e nunihem for nou-itaideni acadmimm, If ike 
rtiulor Would calculate from them the actual num- 
herti of the achulitatic reaulents in Oxford at the two 
perioda 

Ft dimiiiiiihes our Hurprise at the exaggerations 
with which Oxonians of ancient days iriisrepresented 
the populousneas of Oxford, to find Dr, Aylifie, of 
Xi*w (/ollege, who WTotc his ‘Ancient and Present 
State of the University of Oxford’ in George the 
First's reign, so mistaken :ts to the real numlxT of 
the resident ( )xonians, as to assert ( 1 7’23), ‘ Tlie wl»ole 
numIxT of scliolars in Oxford, living on the iweniies 
of e<»l leges, are alxnit 1000, and of other students^ 
Ijefore this long war, about tw'iee as many, Ixsides 
stewanls, mancij)als, butlers, cooks, porters, gar- 
dinei’s, iKirlx'rs.’ To ascertain how grossly this com- 
putation exaggerates the number of the founda- 
tioner, the resuler has but to refer to the Uni- 
verity Calendm* ; t«» leani how much it^ovemites 
the general acatlemic [x>pulation, he may examine 
‘The Catjdogue of all Graduates in Divinity, Lj»w, 
and Metlicme ; and all Masters of Arts and DtHitor 
of Music, who have regidarly proceetleil or Ixen 
created in the University of Oxford between Octo- 
ber 10, lti59, and October 10, 1S14.’ This list gives 
the exact number of matriculations in each year of 
the long period which it brings under survey ; and 
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from its returns it appears thatiin the first twenty 
years of the eighteenth centuiy. the avenijje annual 
nuinlx'r of matriculations exceetled ’.120 hy no iiuire 
than the fraction of a unit; ami that the average 
annual numlw t*f matriculations throughout the 
entire centuiy v'as only a fraction over 248. 

By multiplying the average annual numlxT of ma- 
triculations hy finir — the numher of yearn reejui- 
site for the attainment «*fa B.A. tlegi'ce — we get with 
sutKeient exactness the avenige numerical strength 
of the umlergraduates resalent during tin; ]>eriod 
in which the matriculation oceurreil. Against those 
students who spent more than the minimum time for 
ordinary scladars to consume, in getting the B.A. de- 
gree may he put those <if them who gnuluated in leas 
than ft»ur years by virtue of privilege, and thase 
many under-gnuluates wlmse names, from various 
causM, di.siipjjeared from the books of the university 
within a still shorter time after matriculaiion. Hence 
the average student population of Oxford, through- 
out the eighteenth century, was barely a thousand. 
When to this number has been added that of the 
principals, college-tutors, and gnuluate-academicians, 
living permanently or temporarily within the bounds 
of Alma Mater, the average total of ri^idcnt Oxo- 
nians in the eighteenth century will be found to 
have been shamefully small. 

A scribe given to the bootless utterance of offen- 
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sivi* tnitlis wotild here take occaalon to make some 
seven* reflectionH on the condition of the university 
during the genemtions when the number of her 
Hcholurs fell thu.s low, and the vigour of her schools 
langtiishcil under iMincful influences. Such a censor 
wouhl rouse enmity, and work no good by applying 
to this period of the university’s career, such scarcely 
justifiable terms as ‘dull’ and ‘inglorioas,’ and by 
suggesting that Georgian Oxford was less remarkable 
for the profoiuid learning than the deep drinking 
of her acjuleinieiana But for the prudent and cour- 
teotis writer of this page it is enough to speak of 
the eighteenth century as a time when Oxford was 
less solicitous about the numlxT than the social and 
politicid quality of her pupils, and when she failed 
ti> accomplish all that might have been reasonably 
demaiuled from her for the intellectual progress of 
the country. 



* 
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fliAin'Kll XI. 

A HAPTY I'AMll.Y. 

• 

Unlike their svu'tvssors of the nineteenth century, 
who take the pvater part ol* tlieir nmseiil.’ir e.vereise 
on the surface or the hanks «»f their riveiN, the 
inedijeval O.xonians wen* wont to praetist* their 
favourite atliletie i»astiines hey<tiHl the northent 
•siihurh fill the open jjfrouial, winch it was one of 
Antony WoimI’s cmtciiets to rcojinl as the ancient 
.site <»f the univer.sity. Ju.st outside the town, 
northward of Hdli‘d and IJocardo, and the sites .of 
AVorcest<;r aial St. John’s, lay the university play- 
ground, \vhithi;r the .scholars of all agt;s atal degrees 
daily flcKiked, for Iwidily and mental r(‘.creati(*n, so 
soon as they had atiendt;d the lectures and per- 
fonned the tasks of the moniing, and had (jonsunted 
the not luxurious dinners which were served in their 
innst at a time nearer the hour at which the modem 
Oxonian takes his breakfast, than the hour at which 
he eats a heavy luncheon. Tlie' locality has been so 
built over and othenvise changed in these latter cen- 
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turie«, that it retaim nothing of it» ^pgan*- 

uiict' ; hut it« name, the Beaumont, fa pwwsrved oi 
the apj>rJ)ation of tbo (Street which conducts the 
wjiyfiiror to Worcester College from the sj)ace that 
was the siiutliern extremity of the Field of S(>orta 
It was to the Ihlhisite, or Beaumont,, that the 
zealous student daily l«»«tenwl fiYim Sch<>oI Street 
or his inn for the ijuick walk and brcjith of frc'sh 
air, hv which he cleared the cobwebs from his brain 
and hnicetl his nerves for another sLx hours’ spurt 
<tf hanl reading. Beneath the shadow ufthe Bcau- 
inoTit elms, wlieiKJver the noon wa.s bright and 
warm, there g-athered a enovd of atlult loiterers — 
ehlerly prinei[)al.s, whose cheery fact's and ctirpulent 
flgtircs prwlaimctl the fulues.s of their inns and 
pui’ses ; stiHiping hook-wonns, whose lack-lastre eyes 
and awkwanl shyness intliciited their quidity; prx'ing 
friars, whoso atHuenee «>f speech pot sehloin oflendeil 
their rivals whom they wished to eonciluite; thin- 
lij»j»e<l let;turers in sophistr}*, overflowing \tith the 
sarcasm and raillciy which made thoiu the inttst 
jx)pular teachers of the university; and Ixtchelors, 
intent on aitcliing the colloquial tone and social air 
of the ‘tlons/ in whose steps they were ambitious of 
treading. And w'hilst the senior and graver rilen of 
the university cluifferetl in the shade about the 
prospects of the sbhools, or the hetilth of principals 
who wei'e under tlie care of the medical faculty. 
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and who could not ln*ld thoir ]>lacos for over to . 
the suppression of younger and hotter men ; tlio 
boys of the learned community, -the little urchins 
of the grammar-seluH)ls, and the hohhle-de-hoys of 
the parvis, and the big sophisters who wouhl soon 
l>e graduates, ay, and Ixichelors who did not care 
to play the don prenuiturely, — thought t»f nothing 
but their respective games, and used their healthy 
lungs ami «‘lear voi»‘es in ji fashion that demonstratctl 
the resonance of what the jioets are pleased to call 
the welkift. 

In their lack of mon<>y f»)r indidgenee in etpiita- 
tion and other costly <liver8ii>ns, and their want of 
the knowletlge and materud aj>pliances by which 
they might have found i*ong<*nial pastime on the 
%v.ater, the (Oxonians of feudal Kngland contended in 
such sports as were in vogue with the commonalty 
of the land, ami were generally [)racti.sed (tn village 
commons by the oftspring of yeomen and peasantry. 
They built snow foi-ts and ]*eltod one another with 
snowballs on the Beatunont wlien the winterly north 
wind covered the earth with whiteness. At other 
times they luul recourse to quoits, pitch-bar, foot- 
ball, archery, pris^m-bars, hunt-the-hare, and other 
sports that were no less popular with English beys 
of the thirteenth, than they are with English boys of 
the nineteenth century. Of course, in ol)edience to a 
fundamental and universal principle of puerile na- 
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iiire, MelotctecI fur thuir amiiMciuent in cold wea- 
IIkt till* giuttCH which reqiiire<l the smallest amount 
of inu8(rular action, and in times of scorching sun"* 
light ami swcltenng licjit preferred the spfjrts which 
involv«Hl violent InKlily exertion. In the teeth of 
cutting March winds, or in the raw air of foggy 
Noveinlier, they hroiight out their marbles and peg- 
tojjs; in May and June they went in for fx>t-races 
and juniping-iuatches, wrestling, and feats of hop- 
ping. 

Nor fr(*m the surv'cys of the sports of the Beau- 
mont may wc omit the use to which its fields were 
put for the almost daily practice of that nftble art of 
s(>lf-defimce, which, as an aftair of fashionable amuse- 
ment, may lx? wiid t<i have fallen out of time with 
the Benicia boy and perished with Tom Sayers. 
Five centuries before the immortal Bendigo enjoyed 
the Prince Begent s familiar friemlship, pugilism w'as 
a highly esteemed art on English soil, and nowhere 
in the land w'ei*e its professors more honourably 
entreated than at Oxfiml, where, I regret to say, it 
was zealously follow’e<l by the great majority of the 
schoolmen and schoollx)ys, less for the sake of its 
beneficial results on the practitioners health of mind 
and muscle, than fi*om a delilierate purpose to turn 
the knowledge of its mysteries to malicious account 
in the broils that almost daily broke the chancellor’s 
peace. For though I would fiiin render medueval 
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Oxfonl all Bucli friendly aervicea as honesty would 
sanction, I cannot aver that philt)8ophic coinjWHure 
was the niC'St conspicuous ch.imcteristio of lior fhild- 
ren, who wort? alike ivinarkuhlo fo» inorhiil viulejwe 
of tem])or, and fiu- tin* alacrity with which, in tlcti- 
ance of Christian picccpt. tlicy repaid hl<*w with 
blow. Indeed, far from beinj; the tiniteil and c«>n- 
slstontlv amiahle fauiilv. which thev w'«add have 
been had the praeliee oi' aeiuleinic liii' eorrespi auhtd 
witli its tlieoiy, tlie Oxonians of olden time were so 
much j;iven to hiekerinos. feuds, and contumelious 
di-spu tut ions, - and .so reatK even in tlie iiolie.st .sea- 
sons to Pnforee their opinions by ti.sts sent 4iut 
.straight from .s<jua roly -.■^et shoidders that for many 
ifenerations the annals of the univer.sitv are little 
more than the chronieles of suec*:ssive shindie.s, In 
which ihf antaooiii.siic elements of Alma MaU’rs 
.Seminary eonteiided for the mastery hy means no less 
shocking to the jiolitc historian than cre<litahle to 
, the j>liy.sic{il c<*uragc and endunuice of the turhulcnt 
actulcmicians. 

Perhap.s the tnajority of the riots, which imparted 
a grote.s<pie rowdyism to the university under the 
Plantagenets, may be referred to the purely jjer- 
sonal antagonisms w'hich are sure to aliound in 
every social orgtuiization that gathers into close 
quarters a hirge number of civilized human crui- 
tures, who are required hy their religion to love 
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one* another, and prefer the weJfiire of thohf 
ne!};hl)'*ni’s iH'fore their own advencetnciit CJeo* 
turlos licrore the great I)r. FeH, of Clirist Cbunch, 
incnn'eil the hatred nf lii« lyrical (l(‘tract<>r, «d»o 
could not Htatc the groiiiifls of hi« vehement dh- 
likc of the Kovalwt di;ari. ()xou):iriH haU**! one another 
for no more dutinahle reastai than that mutual aver- 
si»»n was the oidy course open U> them. Even in 
these days, when we have grown so gentle an<l over- 
flowingly lM‘uevolent, that we are jast alwiit its 
perfect heings as we were designed to he, it would ■ 
not he diflieiilt to find an Oxonian whose only 
sharp grievance is that social etiquette and aca- 
demic law deny him the ploastire of punching the 
heath or tweaking the nose, or kicking the jicraon. 
of some obnoxious fellow-collegian, agitinst whom 
he can allege inithing worse than that ‘ the fellow 
has such a disgtusting way of wearing his hat,' or 
‘will persist in mnning upstairs its if the whole 
college Ixdonged to him.' But in this epoch of 
consummate gtMxl bavtliiig, etiquette and law are 
strong enough to restrain the injured stiulcnt from 
giving his full play, juid doing the desire 

of his heart on the object of his groundless de- 
testation. He may, and doubtless docs, glance dis- 
diunfully at his adversary, when they pass each 
other on their common staircase. On suitable 
occasions, for ‘the beast's' discomfiture, he throws 
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into his voice the tone of snaky and subacidulons 
malignity, by which a thonaighly well-bred yoiith 
knows how to ott'or an insult without ineurring 
the j)enalty of insolence. Soinetiiues, he will re- 
lieve his onrageil soul by sneering at his enemy 
from the other side of chapel t»r Kvture-n»oin. lJut 
in the feiuUJ epoch, law w;i.s loss weak and eti«juette 
les.s <Uabolicnl. Instead iif sm'ering, or glancing, oi 
toning in.solently at a fellow -collegian whom he 
di.sliketl. the metli:eval O.xonian struck the odious 
‘ imiiute ’ slap between the eyes with eleiiehed list, 
an«l said, ‘ Now, if you don’t like that, let us go 
to Beaumont with »»ur friends.’ Wluavtipon the 
toes, attended by their friends, went out of town 
beyond the spot, marked now-a-«lavs by tin* Mar- 
tyis Memorial : and Hellositi* to make* the only 
pun which shall disgrace the.se cla.s.sic pag*‘s — l>e- 
CJirue the site of /;• //»/ /a. 

It would, however, be a great mistake for the 
reader to .s\ij)po.so lliat the acathanic commotions 
arose solely or chiefly from the [»jusslons of the 
undergraduate.s. The case was far otherwise ; and 
if I were constrained to naiiuj the clsuss of scholastic 
person.s who furnished the most violent and dan- 
gerous rioters, I am afraid that it woidd ho my 
painful duty to reflect warndy on the tnrlmlent 
propensities of the older clergy. Comprising iiieni- 
Ixsi-s of each of the three rival sections of the 
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mcrliieval ecclesiastics — monks who disdainfully le* 
giml(,‘d the seculars as persons amenable to the 
authority of the national bishops ; seculars who, 
envyin)? the riches /ind superior social degree of 
tlie regular occlesijistics, were in favom of a disso- 
lution of the iiutiiaKterics ; and friars who made 
war with (>(|ual ferocity on the secidars wljorn they 
uceused <»f igiionince, .and on tlje ancient societies 
<if monks whom they ujjbraideil for luxurious sloth 
— the clerical {lopuiatiiai of the university was an 
.iggregijtion of hostile forces. Sometimes the monks 
of one order quarrelled with monk.s of another 
brotluaie^fid on points of precedence, religion, or 
philosophical opinions. At another time, the clerical 
controversy would bewagetl between friars who useil 
improj)er means t<» dniw })upils to their schools, and 
scculam who, je.alous of the growing induence of 
the mendicants, stigmatiml the beggsir-priests as 
ndibem of chihlren. Rows also ct>ntinually took 
place between ecclesiastics of the simie order. Nor 
is it ti» he imagiiutd that the oixlained disputants 
were content to wage their battles with the wea- 
pons of argument and chunour. Hostilities always 
commenced with speech, but when the ilivines had 
talked themselves hoarse and found their eloquence 
of no avail, they were not reluctant to use their 
}>hysical strength for the humiliation of their ene- 


mies. 
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But though the ecdeiiaatics may not ho Oom- 
mended . for contributing to the peaeeftdnesa of tho 
univeraity, it would be mtK<t unjust insinuate 
that, but for their presence in* the schools, Oxford 
would have been a sufficiently quiet and orderly 
place. To get a view of all the expliwive mate- 
rials gathered together in the aciulemic inns, the 
reader must recall the social conditions of tlic entire 
country, at a time w'hen the re:dm was made up 
of aevenil distinct nations, — the Celts of the prin- 
cipality and other western parts of tho island, the 
Saxons north of tho flumhor, the Saxons of the 
southern shires, on»l the French families who looked 
down with erjual sconi on the Knglisluy whom 
their ancestors hari struck to the earth, mid on the 
British Avho had slowly sncciunlsid jto the German 
immigrants. It would he scarcely an exaggeration 
to say that in feudal Knglund each country was 
a separate nation. It wouhl he strictly true to 
affinn that shires may 1 m) parcelled into groups, 
each of which had every important element of 
distinct national life cxcefit the most important 
of all elements, independent government Each 
county had its traditions and usages, its domestic 
legends and peetdiar festivals: and some of these 
groups of shires, separated ly no more important 
boundary than a few small rivers, a line of low 
hills, or a tract of fen, were set asunder hy ini- 
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pansahlo l)arriers. of prejudice and bitter recollec- 
tion. In Wales, an ancient and immlerous feud, 
ever ready in moments of apparent amity to spring 
into new life, divide^ the North from the South. 
The case was the Siune in England, where the senti- 
ments with .which the men of the nortliem coun- 
ties regarded, and were reganled by the men of the 
HOuth9m shire.s, may be likened to those of a married 
cou]>le who, united in the first in.stance without love, 
have only learnt how to endure each other's per- 
versitie.s, Ikscuusc each knows that divorce is beyond 
their reach. 

On coming to Oxford the yotingstcrs from each 
of these mutually hostile district-s of a disunited 
kingdom took up their aliode in one or another of 
the several innsAfrefiuented bj' students of their 
sfHHjial loodity. There were hotels for North Welsh- 
men, and others for .Britons from South Wales ; 
inns in which no student from the north of the 
Humber ever sought lotlging, and other boarding- 
houses where no scholar from a southern shire was 
ever known to break bread. With that spirit of 
cohesiveness, which has in later times distinguished 
their countrymen in London, the Scotch Oxonians 
*chummetr,or ‘mated’ together in houses famous 
for porridge and haggis ; and in the same way the 
Irish scholars herded together in ramshackle tene- 
ments which, above all the other scholastic habita- 
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uproarious elaiuour, and dissoltito iniU\nors. 
domesticated in sepamte estahlislunents. which 
flourished by cousulthi*{ th^r prttviucial whims, 
and fusteriiti;!; ili** provincitd prejudices of their in- 
mates, the younger scliolars toi» often misstsl the 
chief good of an uiiivei’sity education, aiul, instead 
of enlarging their symjwthies and hteing their a.sj.)o- 
rities by intercourse with companions »>f tlivcrs 
kinds, they conlirmed themselves in their worst 
social <|ualities by living in clitpios to whost* memliers 
tlntse <|uulities appeartsl agreeable and virtuou.s. 

In tbe univoi'sity, thus made up of antjigonistic 
colonies, large IkwHos of students were eontinnally 
at fetid and lilows with each (»ther, and altercations 
arising out of accidents gave rise to contests, alike 
perilous to the liclligerents and scandalous to soljer 
sftectators. Either Ijecause a Scot refusotl to give 
him the wall, or had spoken iiTeverently of SI. 
Patrick, an Iiish student would lay the doer of the 
insult sprawling in the kennel Sjiringing to his 
feet, the victim of the assault tvonld srpiare up to 
his assailant ; but ore three rounds had Ixjen fought 
the contest became a national affair, in which every 
Irishman and every Scot, who caught rumour of the 
fray, were bound by honour to take part. A quick 
Tunner carried the tidings to the Irish cliamlterdekyns, 
dedaring that a compatriot was in danger from the 



vidi tiuw ninlieJ to tltefieldoffjattlelmlfa hiwdred 
I’M Is, Ihjiil on veng<»mce and mischief, who, notwitb- 
• Htonding their alacrity to help a compatriot io 
distn'ss, faile<] to rejich the scene of action sooner 
than the half hundred Scots with whom they forth- 
witli pr<K*ceded to exchange the c<.»inp]iiiients of war. 
S(jnietimes the row r<fsulted in notliing worse than 
a little work for the bone-setters ; but such an 
afliur was not unlikely to oc*c:usiou fatal casualties, 
and might spread so as to dniw the whole univer- 
sitv int<j riot. 

Scarce a week puAsed in which some two or more 
of the jirovincial factions — ‘the nations,’ as some 
writei-s designafe them, and a.s Professor Huber 
calls them with ]>iquant pomp«>.>iity — failed to bjvak 
the academic jHjace with a fight. Now it wo»dd be 
a row between North Welshmen and South Welsh- 
Ihen ; next week the battle would be betweei\ the 
friars and secidara, or the Benedictines aiul Cis- 
teix’ians. Again and agiiin it happened that the 
followers of conflicting systems of philosophy, or 
graduates in rival facidties, converted the university 
into a liear-garden, by exchanging the common forms 
of Lilt in di.sputution for the war-shriek, and striving 
to luwert their superiority over their enemies by 
an aptHHil to fleshly arms. On hearing his ‘ major ' 
called in (piestion insidtingly, or his ‘ minor ’ spoken 
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of with ilisre.spect, the sensitive nuister of sophistry 
was only too ready to prove the unexceptional 
tpuility of his biceps by hostile action upon his 
opponent’s skidl. Hence it came t<> pass in the, 
middle of the fourteenth century that tin* Nomi- 
nalists and Realists— or, as they were s<»metimes 
called after their respective teaclu‘i*s, the ()c(;hamists 
and Seotists— passed from words to blows, and 
arris ed at a toniponirv s»‘ttlement of their difle- 
reitees in a way that secured fia* them the cordial 
appnilnttiun itf the ('ribs and Hcndij;os of (lu* period. 
Thus also the men t»f Physi«- and flu* men of Ijaw 
used to wax tierce atnl baiidv words of'bioh disdain 
and insult/ until it oeeurre«l simultaneously to both 
faculties that, insteatl of lu-atino tli6 air with blatant 
talk, they had better have recourse to a f;rand old 
nde and simple plan f<»r the arr.inoement of vexed 
questions. ‘The ..Id tlisc<trd,’ Ant.inius remarks, 
under dat«; A.l». 1 I7u, ‘ l«*tween the jdiysiciaiis anA 
lawyers broke out this year again ; so dtingerous 
and troublesome it was to the pejic.e of the uni- 
versity, by the frequent quarrels that were had 
Ixjtwcen eatih other, wherein bloodshed was ofttsn 
committed, that comjdaints were made to gnive 
persons about it, as in particular to George Nevill, 
archbishop of York ; but how the quarrel was 
ended appe;ureth not, so imperfect are our registers 
in those times.’ Wlio needs the light of registers 
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to Uiim how the difficulty ended ? The archbishop, 
nf cdurse, as he was in duty bomid to do, spoke 
di j»roc.'itirjgly of pugilism and the knife as unscholas- 
tlc metlnKls of di.sputation ; and after listening re- 
spectfully to his gnice, the lawyers and physicians 
agreed, with many assunuices of mutual respect, to 
keep the pt*ace towards <»ne another until they 
should lj(‘ inordinately tempted to fail back again 
on tin* unscholastic method. 

The fiercest an<l most comprehonsive of the 
]'\ircly academic rows, however, were the fights 
between the X'lrlherners and Southerners— the two 
great j»arlies of the .si-hola.stie commonwealth, com- 
pan.'d with whom all the other fa^-tions of the uni- 
versity Were insignifii-ant cli<jues. Whilst the French, 
Scotch, and Irish colonies of Alma Mater were mere 
ct»teries of ‘ outsitlers,’ the main Inxly <.*f the scholars 
was divisible into Northern men atid Southern nu'ii ; 
aind long sjfier the disappearance of the French 
colony, which wjis a quickly transient feature of the 
university, aiml long*;ifter the Irishmen had been 
virtuadly bamished from the schools, the North 
English and South English ilistraictoil Oxfiml with 
their rivadrie.s aind instilent jareten-sions. This per- 
enniad feud In'tween the sttuients from the northern 
auul the scholairs from the southern shires embittered 
and complicaited all the minor dissensions of the 
universities ; for as each of the two great parties 
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comprised secular aud regular ecclesiiustics, aiul 
ffiiiduates of every faculty, l»th of them found oc- 
casion, and doemetl it goi.Hl j)oluy, to take sctnct or 
open part in the philosophic and ecclesiastical 
wranirlintw of the minor factions, with a view to the 
advancement of their respective party interests. 

Thus every inip<>rtanl «piestion of academic action 
became an atliiir <tf contention l)etween the North- 
erners and Suutliernei>!, who played with greatei 
cleverness than honestv a {jame whieh entitles them 
to le compared to the two grand armies of the Ins 
aiul tbits, who under divers names have ft sight for 
supn n.aey in the pt»litioal arena of nuMlern Kngland. 
No candidate for a high appointment in the imi- 
vei'sity could attain the object of his ambition unless 
his elaiin.s were supportotl hy the one or the other 
of the two great jiarties wlm at least once or twice 
a-ycar came to blows on some point of ar.idemic 
controversy, and at le:ist once or twice in a gene- 
ration gave Oxfortl a slight, but poignant, taste of 
the hoiToi-s of civil war. 

On bveiy occasion for electing a new chancellor 
of the university each of the two gretit parties put 
forward a candidate; uinl us no one of the minor 
factions could hope to secure the hlghi'st olHce of the 
scholastic commonwealth for a third nominee, the 
.struggle for the place always t<x>k the fonn of a 
trial of strength between the Northerners and 
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Southemera Whether electoral corruption tainted 
the BchoIaHtic constituency I cannot say, but it is 
ccrtiiin that intimidation of the grossest and most 
savage kind was used to influence the elections, which 
seld«jm terminated without a riot. 

• In the fourteenth century, to relieve the elections 
of some of their most scandalous features, the North- 
eniei-s and Sotithemers effected a jjeculiar com- 
promise, by which the miemliers of the two parties 
c<»nsentetl to relinquish much of their ancient right 
of personal interference at the poll, Jind appoint two 
ctmujiissioners who should act as scrutineers of the 
electoral lists, and see that no unfair influence was 
used to falsify the returns or f»ther\vise misrepresent 
the will of the univemity. Each party elected its 
own commissioner, to whom, in consideration of his 
being chosen to discliarge the functions of an 
attorney to his i>arty, ^^'a8 given the title of pro- 
curator or proctor, the fluniliar appellation of an 
attorney in a consistorial court For awhile the 
deputy u-aa tenned a scrutator, in recognition of 
the most Iraimrtant of his services at an ^ection ; 
but ere long he was invariably tenned the proctor 
of his iMirty. 

But the proctor’s office was one of twofold obli- 
gationa Together with the other powers with 
which his party invested him, he received authority 
to check and pimish those of his constituents who 
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should try to dufeat tlie object c»l* his elect i<m : arul 
ill considenitiou tifthin power t«>coutrt»l the inoiiil)era 
of his i>sirty. the uuivei'sity iviiilcrt*tl him in a ceilaiii 
degive responsible f«.»r the ctuuluct of liis employei's. 
Tluis, whilst discharoino un attorney's functions to a 
section of the university, he served Alma Mater 
herself iis an oihtx'r appointed to maintain pciu’e in 
his special divisi<in of the academic popidation. 

Proctors- univemity* oHicers authorised to 
maintfiiu discipliiu* in the university — laul existed 
tor a coiisidt'r.'ible time l)efortr llie cn‘ati«tu ot 
Ni»rthern and Southern Serutatoi-s. A st;»tute of 
the university — supposed to l*ave been enacted s<» 
early as the year (sonic ninety ycai’s before the 

date to which Wood assigns his invt'utioii of scru- 
tineers)— -makes mention of the university’s proctors ; 
but tlie statute of 1822, defining the functions of the 
proctoi's, as justices an<l officers of the peace for the 
academic community, indicates that the proctorial 
office wiLS then reformed and enlarged. Anyhow, 
proctors seem to have llourished long before the rise 
of scnitir^eers. When, however, the ^tw’o great seho- 
la.stic pjirties had adopted the prudent custom of 
confiding their electoral interests to their pivictors, 
and had, moreover, invested them with } lowers for 
maintaining discipline, the general convenience of 
the academic community recpiired that the proctom 
of the parties should be the proctors of the whole 
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univorKity. II<‘nce the attorney and controller of the 
Hoiitheni men l)ociime the official precncKor of the 
iiXMlern Stjnior Proctor ; and from the aneient attor- 
ney awl president of the Northeniers we derive the' 
anj^ust <ilUot?r whom Oxonians of the present day 
ciill the .1 unior Prot‘U>r, ai»d treat with such respect 
as ho may dtfs«‘rve. 

Though Antony WowJ in the ‘ Fasti ' is guilty 
of suggesting that tlie’fimt pnxrtors were perhaps 
oieatwl sinmltanwmsly with the fii-st cli.anoellor, he 
mentions in the ‘Annals,’ under date 1.343, the cir- 
cumstances which «rave birth to the two functionaries 
who were the earliest proet<»rs of the university. 
‘Now fonistimch,’ he s;iy.s, ‘as these controversies 
were frequent in Oxford, causing tliereby great emu- 
lation, which comnaady ended in blows, the statutes 
ft)r the election of the chancellor were witluait doubt 
made; for where;ts about these times great vaiismce 
fell out in the ejection of that officer, some aiming to 
have him a Noilheni, othera a Southern man : divere 
statutes and injunctions chiefly reflecting upon such 
dlsuidcm, were, I stvy, this year enactetl. Qf which 
(some being, as I conceive, abolislied or lost) was tliat 
concerning two scmUitors in the election — ^that is, 
one should be a Northern, and the other a Suuthem 
man, lest underhand detding sliould be uaeil, ajid 
consequently parties injiuccl’ 

Tlio new system of procuratorial scrutineers was 
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found to work so well in elwtlons of Chancellors, 
that some foiir-and -twenty years after its firat adop- 
tion it was applied to elections of CJrammar-niasters, 
by the statute of Cougi'egation (a.d. 1357) which 
decreed that the votes recoriltHl at tlu'se last-named 
contest.s should be examineil by two scnitineei's, 
one of whom should In.* a Uejxent-master of the 
Northern, and the other a Kegeut-m.aster of the 
Southern party. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

‘ TOWN' 'and* gown.’ 

lIiTiiKRTo this work htus spoken only of the purely 
{leadenilcal faction-fights, the contests in which none 
hut siholai-s participated. But the time has now 
coiuc to si)eak of the yet graver and more compre- 
hensive battles, in which all the antagonistic sections 
and cli<pn‘s of the university usetl to combine against 
their natund enemies, the townsmen, or, as the de- 
licious old Antony prefei*s to call them, ‘ the layicks.’ 

At this present date the antagonism between 
‘ town ’ and ‘gown ’ deckires itself in more important 
ways thiui those feeble imitations of the ancient 
town-and-gouTi riots, which ruffle the waters of 
Oxonian life on every fifth of November. Whilst 
the univei-sity is represented at Westminster by two 
staunch ConserA'atives, the city sends to Pai'liament 
two decided and uncoropromuiing Liberals; and in 
every past period of Oxford s story — with the single 
exception of the sliort time when the Puritans made 
themselves masters of the schools — the intercourse 
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of the soholai's ami burgessea of Oxfonl has been 
more or less q\ialilie<.l by sentiments of mutual hos- 
tility. In the eighteenth century, when Jacobite 
and High-Chuivh Toryism was the polilioo-nJigious 
ereetl of the colleges, the citizens were Hanoverian 
and Low-t'liurch. Under Charles the Stroud, when 
the Cavalier ‘doles' were j\d)ilant, the tradesmen of 
the High Street eoneeive»l themselves have 
fallen on evil davs. When the niartvr-king ma<le 
Oxford his garri^«ln, the victuallers who provided 
him with fo<Kl and drink furnishe«l his enemii*s with 
particulars of all that transpired within the eity. 
During Duid’s .sujuvmacy, whilst the schoolmen were 
JUtualistic High C’hurchmen, the laics were in out- 
ward thiiigs reluctant conformists, and ;it la-art 
precise dissenters, lender Klizaheth, whilst acade- 
mieiaiin prenerve*! in cellars and secret chtsets the 
cope.s aiifl .sacred paraphern.'dia of the old religion, 
the populace Mas lienrly* lVot<-stant. When the 
Marian pei’seeutors burnt the Ajigliean bishops out- 
skhr the walls of Boairdo, the Beaumont wa.s thronge<l 
with burge.s.sc.s m*1io pmyed irj .silence for the dying 
prelates. 

From the earlie.st dates of Oxford’s jicadetnic story 
the citizens are found in continual feud with the 
scholars. Tliey rpiarrelled alKjut inunici[)al j>rivi- 
leges, prices of provisions, rents of scholastic houses, 
trifles of etiquette. One of their earliest quarrels 
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wjw about the runts which sc!iolars were required 
to pay for aljodes of which the landlords were laics ; 
and the tenninution of this acrimonious dispute 
hIiowh that the citizens were not without substantial 
grounds for jealousy of and dissatisfaction with the 
univei’sity. 

In the middle of the thirteenth centuty the 
scholastic inns were for the most part the property 
<»f citizens. I fere and there might he found an 
hotel whose principal wa-s its owmer ; hut the 
O.\onian schoolmaster usually hired of an unlearned 
laic the dwelling in which he received his iMiarders. 

fn proportion as the university flourished, house 
]>ro[»erty rose in value ; where\ipon the laical land- 
lords were so shamefully extturionate as to raise 
their rents, and impudently declare that they had 
a right to the full annual value of their houses. 
The schoolm{i.stei*s were tilled with amazement and 
fury at demands which, tl|py averred, were at dii*eet 
varianc*? with equity and the everlasting fitness of 
tilings. In reply to. the landlords who siiid. ‘ Pay 
higher rents or give up your halls to pei*sons who 
will give more for the use of them,’ the princijials 
answertHl that, though ivnt was hy its very nature 
a thing obnoxious to the philosiqdiic mind, and 
scan’cly to be endured, they woutil consent to pay 
the rent fixed in days when house property was 
comparatively valuele.s8, but woidd neither vacate 
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their habitations nor piy a ijroat more for the 
occupancy of them. Of eoiii'se tlie question was 
altogether Iwtweeu the hmcUoi-ds and priucipiils; 
but the ‘ inmates ’ were quick to conceive that the 
proprietoi's were bent on picking their ptK’kets ; 
and it appeareil to the mi>st excibible of tliem 
that, unless the extortionoi’s would listen to reason 
and justice, it would l>e necessiiry to e«it the throat 
of every landlord in C)xft»nl. 

Yet further, while the scholars luul luvn absent 
fnmi Oxfiutl owirij; to causes alrendv nuMitiniicd in 
this work, the landlords found their houses relin- 
quished by teiunits who had inado no aiTangeincnt 
f«)r the payment of rents during their tem]>oraty' 
withdriiwal from Alma Plater. Under these eir- 
cumstaiiees, the gree<ly proprietors had actually 
taken po^seivslon of the vaeajit halls, and let them 
to laical creatures who were eager to pay for such 
comfortable quarters mui^ higher rents than tin* 
dwellings hiul ever liefore yielded. ‘ Was such in- 
solence ever before imagined V ei'ied the scholai's, 
when they returned from N<u-thanipton and other 
Umm.s, and saw their ancient homes filled with new 
tenants. Was such villany |K>ssible in human kind ? 
What puni.slunent was too severe for the owners 
of house property who, thus violating the plainest 
rules of momlity, venturerl to affirm that they were 
free to fix their own rents and choo.se their own 
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tenants from the crowd of competitors for their 
dwelllugH ? 

In thuir trouble the ejected tenants went to the 
king (Henry the Third), who, with royal munificence 
and superb prodigality of what was not lus to give 
away, decreed that the scholars were almost entirely 
in the right, and that the landlords were no less 
in the wrong. If a schoolmaster had ever hired a 
house, it was q\iite unreiisonable that he shoidd ever 
be turned out of it If a landlord had ever let a 
hoiise to a scholar, it was clear that from that time 
forth it became a scholastic inn, and could not be 
lawfully let to any hiical individual so long as a 
8choolma.ster hsid need of it Yet further, should 
it be occupied by a laic, in the absence of scholai'S 
wishing to inhabit it the king ordained tluit, so soon 
as it .should be rc(iuii*ed again for scholastic purposes, 
the owner should put it at the ser\*ice of the .scholars, 
even though to do so he ^ould be imder the neces- 
sity of ejecting a good tenant, or of withdrawing 
himself fi’om the shelter of its roof. ‘ Once an iiui, 
tdways an inn,’ so long as or whenever academicians 
wished to use it as an inn, was the principle which 
the sovereign enuncuited for the settlement of the 
main point in dispute. 

With respect to the landlords’ claim to derive 
advantage from an increase in the value of an inn 
occupied by scholai’S, the king was not altogether 
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regardless of proprietorial right ; but he deprived 
the ovrner of his ancient p>wer to rolse the rent of 
his pn^perty. Tlie liuidhml shoiild not be pn'cluded 
from getting a fair payment for tlie jiccornmtMlation 
of his liotel ; but what that fair payment should be 
was referred to the iirbitmment of a boartl of taxers, 
consistim; of two townsmen and two memlHU's of 
the university, who were einpoweriHl to inspect 
periodically tlu; inns which bt'longetl to buigesses, 
and to tix the rents whieb the st'holastie ttnuints 
should l>e ohligi'd to pay for thcan, 

Conqielled to .submit to a decree which certainly 
sjivotinsl of spoliation, the civic landlords nursed a 
bitter gnulge agjiinst the univt*rsity which had 
pr<K.‘ured so arbitmry a curtailment of tlieir pn)prie- 
torial powers. That the taxci’s <lischargcd their 
invidioUh duties with honesty is prol>able ; btit it i.s 
by no means likely that tlieir appniisementa aflbnlcMl 
.satisfaction to the laical inn-owners. IMspiites ahont 
rent, however, were neither tin* most important nor 
mo.st irritating of the many differences w'hich occji- 
sioried mutual jealonsies and re.sentments ])etwccn 
town and gown, and resulted in innumemble riotous 
excesses. 

Nor may it he inferred, from what T have said of 
Oxonian pugilism, that when the academicians and 
toAvnapeople came to blows, fists were the only 
weapons used by the l)cllig@rcnts. On the contrary, 
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whether they fought within the walls of the city 
or in the fields of the Beaumont, the combatants 
wore frequently armed with cudgels, cross-bows, 
knives, daggers, swords, battle-axes. In unantici- 
pated renctjntrcs Utey struck out wdth right and 
left ; and even in )>attles for which preparatiun had 
been made, many of the more stalwart or less affluent 
riotera relied chiefly or altogether for safety and 
victory on their mastery of the fistic science ; but in 
the grander and more disastrous battles many of the 
foomeu of both sides were provided with military 
weapons and accoutrements, imd marched to the 
field of contention in compiiet companies. 

The frequency with which the scholars of the 
fifteenth centuiy* employed murderous weapons in 
tluir quarrels w'ith each other, and with the citizens, 
may bo seen fitirn the statnte which specifies the 
pecuniaiy penalties attached to the more common 
breaches of the Chancellor’s peace. By this enact- 
ment the inastemof the university decreed that every 
scholar guilty of thrciiteuiug a fellow-student with 
Isnlily harm should l>e fined twelve ()enue, and that tlie 
j>upil convicteil of be!U*iiig arms in defiance of sevend 
prohibitions should ^my a mulct of two shillings. 
The stiulent wiio eonunitteil an assault, by pushing 
with tlje shoulder or striking with the fist, was 
liable to a mulct of fom* shillings ; but if he had 
infUct6d a blow ujmn an adversary with a stomi or 
yoj* I., ’ O 
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a caulgel, he could not estcape from indi^mnt justice 
under a sum of six shillings and eightpence. To 
strike an enemy with s%vonl, long knife, short knife, 
dagger, Iwttle-axe, or (»ther warlike implement, was 
an offence to bo atoned for by a pajnuent of ten 
shilliiigs, A fine of twenty shillings was the 
punishment assigned to every scholar M’ho carried 
in public a l>w and arrow with intent to do evil 
with them, l>i.sturlH*rs of the jH'uee, who gathercil 
together in ma,sses, whether ann»‘d or without mili- 
tary weapons, were punishahle with fines of thirty 
shillings i»n each offender ; ami every academic rioter 
Avho venturtHl to n'sist the officers »tf justice was 
liahh- to a mulct of forty shillings, — a sum which 
few scholars of any pre-Keformation time couhl have 
]>ai«l without seriiuis inconvenience. 

To th<tse who fail to realize the conditions and 
inel«h*nts of s(»cial life in feudal England it may occn- 
sion amazement t<j learn that the youthful followers 
of ]>(.-aoeful arts were allowed to be in |s»8Hession of 
warlike impilements which tliey were continually 
using against the peace of the university. But 
wonder vani.shes when it is rememliered that in the 
England of olden time it w'as neither usual nor safe 
for men to make long journeys without arms of some 
sort wherewith to defend themselves against the 
desperatloes of the forests anfl the highways. Even 
so late as the close of the seventeenth century, when 
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the .swonl of the civic dandy had become little more 
than a decomtive toy, it was customaiy for barristers 
and othiT circuiteers to ride from one assize town to 
another in nniss, armed with weapons of offence and 
defence, and prej>ared for encounters v^ith organized 
bands of robl)er8. And in the strictly feudal ages, 
when the fashion of wearing arms was much more 
genend, the necessity for using them was much more 
frequ<;nt than in the Stuart period. 

It a matter of course that the scholar of a 
Yorkshire or Welsh homestead w'ore anns of some 
kind for his personal safety, on the journey from his 
father’s dwelling to the university. W^hether he 
walked or rode, whether he journeyed with two or 
three ctunpanions, or was one of a more niunerous 
jwirty of students, he carried a weapon for honour’s 
sjike and his mind’s j)eace, as well as for Ixdily secu- 
rity, His weapon might be the Iww which he had 
leanit to use against the butts of his native village ; 
the trusty sword which had been an heirloom in his 
family for generations; a big dagger which he had 
bought from a friar’s pack on the eve of hi.s depar- 
ture from homo ; a murderous club cut from an oak- 
tree ; or such a pike as a cimimon soldier of the 
periotl traileil at the heels of his squire. Even the 
little urehins of the gramnuur-schools who i*ode their 
sturdy nags, in compiuties of tens and twenties, fn>m 
their homes to Oxford, under the protection of 
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trusty giiartlians, luul l**ug knivi« ut tlieir Iwlta and 
big cudgels in their hands. The university forUule 
students to eany their wea^vnus within the chan- 
cellor's jurisdiction, in the .striH'ts or on tin* lleau- 
mont, wiien they t»Htk their ilaily air and e.Kercisc, 
Tliey were tbrhitideii to bring their arms imt <»!’ their 
inns, either by day or by niohl, tudess they were 
starting tor a Journey into the country. But it wa- 
never at any time de-nigned by aoademie diseipllna- 
rians to prohibit them iVom bringing to (heir inns 
the wea[><n.s which safety required them tti cany on 
their way to the universit v. 

Ir w 

Out: of the. earlie.st, if not the first, of the shi- 
tutes ugtinst the beariim of anus merely forlKide 
schohu's to cany weajxms in thi,t unive>-sity for an 
evil purpuse — * CO </.</? «<o// jH'rpflnfittli and when 
e.yperitiice liad duiwn the neetl I’or a mon* stringent 
rule, the aca<lemi(.‘ law-makers, whilst forbidding 
scholars to carry ilicir weaj>ons by day' or night on 
any pretc-vt whatever, made an express c\(H*pti<in in 
favour <tf pitrsons passing through the town stmight 
to their inns on their arrival from the coimtiy, and 
persoas rmirching stmight ont of town into the niml 
districts. ‘Ne qui.s am«xlo,’ runs tlm sbittite, a.d. 
1313, agjunst weapon-bearers, ‘de die vcl dc imcte 
arma quoquo mode porturc prsesumat, de remotis 
venientibus, et iul reniota uxuuntibus, ei ad Ims- 
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pitia sc tntit.sferentibus inhabitandi causa, duntajcat 

c,\c(‘ptk' 

lienee it csunc to pass that the chamber occupied 
by two or three Oxonians of the feudal period 
usually contained, in addition to its slender supply 
of bo(tks and funiitui’e, a display of weapons that 
would iiow-a-days Ik* thought singularly out of place 
i»i a student’s rooms. Hence also it followed that 
the inns always eontaine<l a considerable quantity of 
arms on which riotous students could lay their 
hands at times f»f extraordinary commotioa The 
frequency with which the scholars seized their arms, 
and in defiance of academic law used them in the 
riots of the univeraity, may appear a reason why 
their weapons should have been taken from them 
by an officer on their arrival from the country, on 
an understanding that the instruments would be 
restored to them on their departure from the seat of 
learning. But grave considerations forlxide such a 
course. The occasions were frequent, when an inn 
and its inmates would have been at the mercy 
of a furious mob of scholastic rivals or vindictive 
burghers, had they been deprived of their luiirtial 
implements. Moinjover, though the rulers of the 
tmiversity were at pjiins to restrain scholars from an 
impnulent display or dangerous abuse of tlieir wea- 
pons, they were vrell pleased that the armed citizens 
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should know that the Heholars also had anus which 
they could use on an emergency. 

So, whilst the ilons had their Uvttle-axes and 
trusty swoixls, the artists td* inferior degn'c were 
allowed to he the cust«.Klians of their Ih)ws and jave- 
lins. In fact, the students of i»ld time, .so long :us 
they refraine<l from flagnuit abuse of their privi- 
leges, always had their weapons within sight aiul 
reach. Even the chubby -cheeked l>i>y of an Oxford 
giumnuir-liall haii his bit of ^teel whii-li, in times ttf 
riot, he dreamed of plunging into the fat body of the 
Vendor of sweetmeats who luul iiiipudi'Utly declined 
to supply hitu with toliy on tick. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

DEATH TO THE LEGATE’s COOK. 

As I should weai’y and exasperate iny rejulere, 
and occasion a |jerilou8 buoyancy in the printing 
trade, if 1 were to muddle this cup of new 
tluuight and old story with minute Homeric men- 
tion of all the academic turmoils and Uittles, 
which <juickened the life and smashed the Iwnes 
of media-vid Oxonians, I select for special de- 
scription three chief riots, the causes and in- 
cidents of Avhich iire strongly illusti'ative of the 
mode and spirit in which the scholars of Oxford 
rowed with a broad, long before they took to 
rowing with a softer o. 'rte disturbance wluch 
sprung out of Cardinal Otho’s arrival at Oseney 
Abbey ; the grand Town and Gown Row of the year 
1297 ; and the famous riot of St. Scholasticas Day, 
avre the three supi'cme shindies that sliall be used 
to recall the ancient valour of England’s scholmrs, 
tmd yield materials for three separate chapters. 

The fourth decade of the thirteenth century 
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WAS workuig towiuds it» end, when, hearing 'tliqi 
the schoolmasters' guild had Ikhxmiio a big thing, 
and, having for many yejirs cidlixl itself an uni- 
versity, was busily acting as such, Po[h> Oit'gory 
the Ninth ctune t.» tlio onu-lusion that it was higli 
time for him to assort l»is right to inlbieiuv tlw 
action and [lartu'ijvito in the prosperity of the 
leaniotl cinpiu-ation. 'Hk'- px>ntitV> ha<l oontril>ut**d 
no moiv tlian Alfiwl the Groat ti» tho t'stablish- 
mont an<l jx.pulitrity t*f tho sohools, whioli, had 
they tailed to achieve s»io»‘osh. would have attained 
no more of |i;ijud than of prinot'ly patronage. But 
whfii it seemed prolnible that the association of 
teaeliers would omlure and grow ricli, the siK.*ces- 
sor of 8t. Peter w:is movwl by hi.s (Kit'cnial love 
of mankind to otter the guild his pr«*tecti»ni and 
bem*tit;ent advioi'. - to endow the schoolnnisters 
with his munitieent pennis.sion to do what they 
had been doing for gemrnitions without his leave, 
— and to annex their orgsinization to the ecelesias- 
tical system of wliich* he W’as managing director. 

The friare had for some years been very busy 
in School Street, demonstrating that ‘ Universifavs * 
would never be a thorough success until the Men- 
dicants were her governors ; and not a few of the 
older kinds of regular clergy — at the instigation of 
their loyalty to a foreign potentate, and their con- 
sbtent jealousy of the secular priesthood — hod 
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co-op^ted with the friars in iirgiog the &ther 
mF the univcrsa} Church to assert his natural and 
divine riglit to appropriate what did not belong 
to liiiij, und make himself lord paramount of the 
university which had sprung into being and gra- 
<lnally attained power without his assistance, and 
hiul, moreover, sliown itsolf more desirous to avoid 
than conrt Ins favour. 

T<> the monks and friars Gregory, with a quick 
ptjrception (»f all the peculiar features of the case, 
responded with courtesy and pious fervour, that 
since tlie University of Oxford had been pleased 
to orow into what it would be worth his w’hile to 
patronize, he conceived it to l)e liis duty forthwith 
to promote .the interests of the academy, and satisfy 
himself rc*specting the moral and intellectual con- 
dition of its youthful multitude. From all that 
the holy father had heard of his university of 
Oxfonl, it w'sw clear that the schoolma-sters had 
sore need of his special observatioji ; and of all 

4 * 

the symptoms, wdneli denionstratetl a necessity for 
his prompt and vigorous interference in their 
ailairs, the most significant and conclusive was, tliat 
they had never even asked him to trouble him- 
self abuit their business. He w'ould forthwith 
despatch a trusty agent, — an Italian, whose nar 
tional rearing and prejudices peculiarly qualified 
him to reform an £ng^ seminary,— and would 
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onler him to visit Oxford, examine into Uie fuiUta 
of her discipline, ascertain t!»o vices of her mnl- 
titudiuous pupils, and tlniw her, as it were, under 
the jHintitical winj'. Whereto, the friars and nutiiks 
responded with a 1-uns "f upj»roval, and an un- 
auiiuous dechiriitiun tliut the pontitiwd Ivnefieence 
rendoretl them, hi the hijxhest decree, hojHdul for 
Oxfuul. 

The trusty agent, whnin the pope seleetetl for 
the accomplishment »»f his paternal purpose to his 
]»olovetl university, was (Hho. • Deacon-Cardinal of 
St. Nicholas's Chapel on Tully’s dungeon «ir the 
Tulliuiium,’ who wius instruetetl that, under cover 
of iutjuiring into the vices of the Knglish clergy, 
he should J'lay ll»e part of a pontitieal commis- 
sioner ap[iointe4l to ltM*k into the state* of learn- 
ing and iitonds within th»; lines of the sehool- 
luasters’ guild, which was neither «tf elerieid origin 
nor of fccclesijistical constitution, though a con- 
siderable proportion of its council and livery were 
in holy orders. Should the .scholars manifest any in- 
disposition to sidmiit to his authority, on the ground 
that their corporation was a purely laicsd brother- 
hood, authorized by royal charter, and having none 
of those qualitie.s which rendered ecclesiastical cor- 
porations amenable to lioman law, the emissiiry 
was instructed to reply that, by virtue of ptjwers 
derived from a munificent pontiff, he would gra- 
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ciously overlook the defects of their society’s origin, 
uimI aMsttme that it liad been ecclesiastical For every 
‘•bjettion, that could be anticipated by a gentle^ 
iiiHti t<t poke his nose into another j>ei8on’8 

bu.sim-f»s, tlif le};ate was provided with an ap- 
propriate response. To any undapert scludar who 
should Kiiginatbie hiiii as an intruder, he was in- 
struetecl to rej»ly, ‘You are another.’ Should tuny 
numerous lunly of Oxonians revile him contuma- 
ciously for being an Italiaiu, he was authorised to 
respond, ‘fJranted; what of it'?’ In case the aca- 
deiiiiciaus should break out in general and impious 
rebellion against his just and divine authority, he 
might curse the whole university with bell, book, 
and candle, — the consequences of which spinted 
line t)f action Avere too awTid to contemplate. 

It was the immorttd Blucher who, on leading 
his infantiy into action, told them in curt and 
pithy w(.tnls to make short and sure work of the 
enemy by tiring at their — at the lowest line of 
their waistcoats. Otho — who, though he failed to 
accomplish his mission, reflcctetl no discretlit on 
the j>ontitt8 choice of a representative, — aimed at 
the same part of his antagonist. He entered 
England with the intention of carrying his point 
by forcible ap[)eal to human stomachs. Knowing 
that an ambassador under difficidt circumstances 
lias overcome half the obstacles to Ids success, when 
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he has provided himself with the memts of giving 
unusually gootl dinners, he was extremely carefiti 
in ranking culinary prepjiratiun for the cam{>aign, 
and on reaehinj; the vicinitv of Oxfml he hiul in 
hus train a sti'ong n*glmcnt of ci'«'ks, wliost* «■/«'/* 
was the letpUes own l>n>tlu*r. Instro ‘ted to Im- 
es|>ccially careful aK>ut his gravies, this jiliMo>t 
sacred artist in moat wa'. ordrrc‘»l to loi>k sharj* 
lest any trait-Tiais varlet siiosdd mistake f»x-olo\c 
for sage and verdigris for onions, whilst i-ompound- 
ing forceiar-at toi ny gooM- or other viand desigueil 
for the amhasrsulorV juj-sonal eonsumptlon. 

The iiiteliigeiiee that a j<a}«d legat«.* was (»n his 
xvay to Kaglaiul. to e^unvi't the viees of the elergy 
ninl tin* university of Oxfu’d, oecasiomul an angry 
fennent amongst the seetilars and laity of the 
academy. By the extraordinary eheni‘fuhit:ss of their 
looks, and the uimsual hrightj»e.ss of their f‘ye.s, the 
friars justified the general sus^acioii that th<*y hud 
instigt»ted the Pope to imsldle in matters which 
Lay outside his proper proviii<;e. ‘ 'Hk! wlnde thing,’ 
exclaimed the indignant sticnlars and other scholars 
antagonistic to the regular clergy, ‘ was the latest 
dodge of the beggsir-pricsts to get the govenimeiit 
of the university into their hands.’ Tlic friars strove 
to keep their own counsel, and, whilst professing 
satisfaction at the beneficent action of tlio Holy 
Father, averred that so far as they knew it was 
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purely spontaneous. It was tbe baa^less caltunny ^ 
of their malignant adversaries, ■ which represented 
tliat the papal interference liad been procured by 
the ambition and intrigJie uf the Mendicants. 

On his way from the c<.>a«t to Oseney Abbey, 
where he luul resolved to abide whilst nsiting the 
university, Otho had leanied that there was a strong 
disp<*siu<in in the anti-|>st}>al Oxonians to treat him 
with <lisi«‘spcct— even to the length of pelting him 
with rutifii eggs, or tweaking his nose, or flinging 
him into the river ; ami on entering the abbey he 
gtive stringent ordem to his dour-porter to rehise 
all euUei's whtj showed any signs of turbulence, or 
]»res»ntod themselves without proper letters of 
intrfMlnctiou. 

In the mean time the Oxonian scholars and lay- 
scholai's had come tc the conclusion that duty and 
]>rudenee roipiired them to pay their resj)ects to 
the legate in a manner which would show him their 
numerical importance, unanimity, and jHiiiect orgar- 
nixatioii. They would liave ‘a monster demonstra- 
tion’ — would mai'ch to the abbey ‘ in foiua,’ and 
assure him of the respect which they entertained 
for him and his master. At one of the preliminary 
meetings of the demonstrators certain wily seculars, 
w’ho had formed themselves into a committee for 
nnuu^png the euterj>risi‘, w'ent to and fro amongst 
the malcontent scholars, wdiispering that since the 
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demonstration was meant to be a friendly afl&lr, and 
was designetl not to * terrorize/ but only to * impress* 
the Homan simbassador, it would bo most injudicious 
and reprehensible shouhl i\ny sttident takino part 
iix the procession arms. Tin* e^lJlbition ui* 

anns could only prove uijurious to the tiuivorsify. 
Tlierelbre no weapons should W displayed : an<l if 
any '•cholar tleemed it neivssarv for his porsoual 
safety to earry a cross-bow, a ktnfe. or a sateUel full 
of bio stones, decency ;\n<l policy cnjoimtl that be 
should conceal his martial tittinirs umlcr bis academic 
robe, or other dress. The hint was taken. 

In ae<-ordance with the «*ti<pictte of the pt*ri(«l, 
the scholars announced their iiUcntion of calling; on 
the h-oafe Otho, hy sendino iH'forchaml to the 
ahlxy liheral presents of liiptors and vi.'uids, so that 
his hiohness shojiUl be able to entertain them 
hr>8pitably. and wilbont excessivi* cost to bitnself, 
as ntorning callers <»f their social importance were 
usually entertairiHl in the. thirteenth century. What 
these pre.sent.s w’orc Instory has omitted to state 
precisely ; btit there is reason to believe that they 
comprised several bamjMTS of O.xfonl sausages, which 
the legates brother eyed with suspicion ; several 
h\mdi*eds of pots of marmahwle, without which con- 
fection no Oxonian breakfast-table can 'ever have 
been thought perfectly furnished ; and a chnmomcter 
of rude construction, prf>vided at the cost of the 
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inhabitants of Blownorton, in Norfolk, as an ap- 
propriate gift to an important personage bent on 
miiuling hia own business, and leaving the rest of 
mankind to mauagu their private affairs. 

Anyhow the presents were not rejected dis- 
dainfully : an I when the procession of demonstrating 
sc:holars arrived at the entrance of the Guests' Hall 
of tfseney AbWy, they cherishetl the very fallacious 
hojie that, whatever else came of the morning call, 
thfv wouhl at least receive the leg.ite’s smooth 
sp»;ech and welcome to a cold collation. Their 
exptH'tiition, however, was rudely shattered and 
di.spei'sod l>y a gigantic porter, of Italian race and 
ofU'usive intonation, who on opening the door to 
their summons, “spoke with a loud voice after the 
Ktunan fashion (by no means fit and opportime in 
this solemnity), ami rudely asked them their business, 
what they wouhl have, and %hat they atme for. 
T<» which the scholars gave answer, ‘That they 
might appi’oach the presence of the lord legate, 
and offer him their devoire ; for they confi- 
dently believed that they should be received 
with honour, forasmuch as they hail before sent in 
their presents. But the said porter speaking taunt- 
ingly to them, denied entmnce with great haughti- 
ness and scorn." Tlie incidents to which Antonins 
Bosco thus points in language befitting the 
historian!!| dignity, I imagine to have been just 
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thes& To t]ic knocking and kicking against tho 
door of the Guests’ Hidl, whereby the pwicefid 
scholars proclaimwl their desire to enter^ the porter, 
on opening the u’icket, and speaking in the Koman 
fashion, demanded, ‘ Well, now, what are you d«>ing 
here f ‘ iX>ing V answeu'tl the students. ‘ We have 
come out tot>soiu»y to call i>n the lord legate,’ ‘Have 
you ?’ retorted the oftlcial. ‘ Then you may g«> Iwek 
again without seeing the loid h;gjilc\’ , ‘ What I 
you have tidceii t>ur presents,’ cried the stiulents, 

‘ ami treat us in this way ! Your lord legato is a 
nice A?ilow. He luis houstnl the gi'ub, and won't 
give us a crust in return. I’hat is jtist like Jin 
ludian.' To which — still speaking in the Honmn 
liishion — tho porter rtsixiiulwl, ‘ Hless y<»ur impe- 
reiice ; my hird leg.il*- take your t^ush ; not a hit 
of it. The ahlxtt’s swinehtTfl gstve your present.^ 
to his pigs. There, out with y«iU I You'iv a low 
lot.' 

At length had anived tlie moment wlam tho 
students, who were smart billows in pugilism, or 
who 1ml prf>fited by tlui hint agjun.st the impro- 
priety of ilihiilaying anii.s, imidc themselves futnotas 
in their generation. They made a. rush* at tho*^ 
poater, hud him spmwling on his Ijack, and widked 
over his ^>starat& body into the Guests' Haill *ThiB 
Italians inside drew tlieir swords, but wen; unable 
to repe) ihts mob of’ roariaag boys and amaascular 
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echoolinasters, who speedily carried the reoeption> 
rooms, and put themselves in a position to entertain 
the legate )urnsel£ 

For a few minutes the shindy was universal and 
siuiguinary. Claret was tapped, eyes were black- 
ened, heads were broken in every direction. The 
Itiilian soldiers of the legate’s guard wished them- 
selves safe bjiek in the south, when the storming 
party raised the cry of, ‘On to tlie kitchen; we’ll 
see wluit oiu* lord’s legate is going to have for 
dinner.’ Wliereupon the struggle was transfeired 
to the culinary chambers of the religious house, and 
.some .smart fighting came off amongst tlie puts and 
pans. But the chief cook, — Otho’s ovnx brotlier — 
was a terrible and unscrupulous adversary. Had 
he possessed a store of Greek fire, tliis duibolical 
cJn'/ would have flung it on the compact mass of 
students, and have perished together wdth them in 
tlie ruins of liis own kitchen. Irritated by the 
jeering voice of an Irish scholar, who with polite 
impoitunity asked liim for a warm plate of soup and 
a mug of wine, the Satanic miscreant, instead 
of bestirnng himself to minister to the physical 
comfoit* of the Hibernian cluiplain, ‘took scalding 
liquor out of a caldron wheiein some fat meat had 
been newly boiled,' and cast it into his race.^ A 
cry for vengeance arose from the scholars of, ‘ Down 
with liiu4|^ Up with him ! Fling him in ihe big cop- 

VOL.I. * ' ’ Fi.v.L. 
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per, and boil him into soup !’ In another instant a 
Welsh scholar, sympathizing with his cousin from the 
Emerald Isle, drew his bow, sind shot the super- 
lative cook dead as a door-naU. It is not. said whe- 
ther the scholai's proceeded to boil him ; but the 
total silence of history respecting the Italian caitiff’s 
sepulture is circumstantial evidence in favour of the 
suggestion that the ferocious Oxonians cooked the 
cook, and then ate him. 

For the whole day the seliolars remained masters 
of the entire abbey, with the exception of the church- 
tower, to which the legate on the fimt outbreak of 
the riot had fled, after putting on his cjinonical 
Cope — the piiest’s proper <lefence against the blows 
of aggressors. But at night-fall, the arrival of a 
sfrong l)ody of .soldiers, despatched from Abingdon 
by Henry the Third, to protect the legate’s person, 
freed the papal intruder from his tuiret, but not 
from his con.sternation and alarm. The commander 
of the soldiers urged the terrified ecclesiastic to 
take horse imstantly, and, under the protection of a 
militaiy escort, make his way with all possible speed 
to Abingdon, where the sovereign of the realm would 
receive him with open arms. Whereupon the Italian, 
for his still greater safety, put on all his canonical 
vestments, and having thrown his legs over ‘pig-- 
skin,’ trott^ away from Oseney.with a gallant Ijevy 
of knights, covering his retreat, but havinjllno power 
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to silence the cries of the academic rioters, who 
screamed after the flying ambassador, that he was a 
usurer, simoniac, plunderer of rents, and in divers 
other respects — such as greed for money, and 
designs against the (^mmonwealth — an execrably 
bad fellow. 

The riot was at an end, but the row had only 
just begun. Whilst the outraged legate was on his 
way, ‘ pufiing and blowing, to the king, then with 
his court at Abendon Abbey,' the scholar's returned 
to Oxford ; and ere the Italian ambassador had com- 
pleted to the king and royal court, with many ‘tears 
and sighs,’ the grievous story of the insults offered 
at Oseney to the holy church in his irei’son, the 
Oxonians had cooled down, and were be^nning to 
sfry to one another, ‘ Shan’t we catch it nicely ^th 
bell, book, and candle? We should not Irave gone 
quite so far; but that Italian porter and cook were 
enough to enrage all the bishops of Christendom.’ 

Much was done by the authorities in the way of 
interdicting and ciusing. 

First, at the king’s, command, the bishops of 
Winchester and Chichester, assisted by the abbots of 
Evesham and Abingdon, summoned the whole univer- 
sity, and the chief persons of the civic municipality, 
to St. Frideswyde’s church, and there, beneath the 
sacred roof, announced tliat the u]]|i|rer8ity was 
suspended, f.e., that no lectures or academic 
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from u\)ove, ciffsotl ilic wUoW uiuvovs'iy. aiul oavwl 
English piiots ti' corso hov. T!\e soluMtls ami tlu* 
guil‘1 weiv placcil umlor intonllot, ami all si-lu^brntio 
porsfU-s wlu) had takou any part in tlu* riot wire 
oxconmiuiiioatod : ami as an old Oxonian, sonsitivo 
for tlu* anciont Imnour of my Alma Mater, it grieves 
me to iwrd that ;imons;st the aeademieians, thiw 
puhliely exeommniiicuted and curao«l, and tintinna- 
Imkited ‘with hell, hmik, aiul candle in eveiy place 
in Oxf'ird,’ wore mu-K n-spectahle and august, jwrson.s 
as Master^ of Arts, hetielietMl clergymen, doctors, and 
— the chancellor of the university himsidf. Until 
our army went to Flanders in the eighteenth century, 
mj such swearer as pious ( Hho had ever apjH'Jired in 
Christendom ^nce the thirteenth age. 

Not caring to remain in Oxford, where .they 
were forbidden to pursue their studies, and where 
rile maledictory condition of the atmospliere might 
cause them to break out in boils and blairus, the 
.students, \^o were students no longer, iliought 
they might as well go home to their iuixious 
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friend^. But they had no sooner passed sentasoe 
of TUHiication against themselves, and b^gun to* 

‘ fikfMhfhlh/ than Horuy the Third, — that egregious 
fosterer <»f letters aticl promoter of leaming , — * ijeiit 

his breve forthwith, pr»>b"d>jting that none under 
severe corjsinil pumhinent nhould depart, unless 
they had license from him m to do.' Of the 
studentfi, who had previously departetl from Alma 
Mater’s lK)unds, many were apprehended in various 
parts of the cotintiy% and clapt in divers pri.son& 
Tin; lingluadere of the riot were kept in irons, 
and on }>enal diet fcjr several months ; and whilst 
tlin nniveiuity was thus humiliated, and sworn 
against, and constrained to ofit ashes, the legate 
r<»(k- ‘triumphantly about the land, and was treated 
as though he were the apple of the king’s eye. 

After awhile, however, the legate’s wrath ab- 
ated, and national sympathy revived for the 
scholai’s, who had their strong friends in high 
places. Their cause had never been relinquished 
by the Entjlish bishops — not the bishops who de- 
lighted to kiss the [tapal toe, and were Romans 
in heart, though English by blood ; but the stout 
pixilates of true John Bull stuff, whd believed 
heartily in the Catholic Clnirch, but made sig- 
nificant movements wth their tongues whenever 
they heard the. Bishop of Rome unduly extolled..^ 
And when the excitement caused by the riot had 
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sul)side<l, these patriotic juvliites ‘stowl up ^stiffly 
for the uiuvei-sity,’ and giiuid old Bishop Gross^* 
tete — a divine ^vhose name may be spelt in as 
many ditVereut ways as Shakespeare, Wyelitle, and 
Cholmondeley ■ said that, as for ciu’sing ami in- 
teixlieting, he e*>nld etirse and intenliet as V>nivi‘ly 
as any prelate in Christendom, and if lie were 
pn>voked to do s«», he would exeomniimieale every 
person whi», in the nvent disturbances, had laid 
violent hands on an Oxonian. Ay, more, these most 
commendable of mitred eeelesiasties sjioke out Ixildly 
that England, thank heaven, did not belonjf to the 
Pope of Home, and was not a petty province to be 
niled liver by .such a minion as the lej^aie Otho, 
the incivility and sauciness of whose Italian ser- 
vaiits had been the sole cause of the little di.s- 
turbance at < tseney, when the wondeiful .‘imbassatlor 
had lost his cook and his eouraoe at the same 
moment. 

Wliereby legate Otho saw that he had gone 
a little too far in wreaking his spite iigiiinst the 
university ; and he sought to creep out of his 
emhiarrassing position, by summoning the excoin^ 
municated Oxonians to Jissendile at 8t. laud's in 
London, and march Ixirefooted, and without the 
caps and gown-s, through the London streets in 
demonstration of their penitence, — on winch e.\- 
hibition of remorse he would accord them Ids 
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furgivencss. Tiiis. {|[occ8sion of penitents took 
]>luce, and the comedy of it was l^ightened fay 
the presence of the bishops, who, &fter bearding 
the iiiiglity Otho, joined in the throng of sup- 
jidiants for his forgiveness. 

Whereinwn, Otho removed the intenlict from 
Oxf«inl, and prudently refrained from further at- 
tempts to rofbrm the univei*sity, which he liad 
ciirstid by deputy, and by his own power of ex- 
eerattiry .speed). 
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CHAPTER XIV.- 

THE GREAT RIOT uV 1^297. 

‘ This year arose a jjriovoMs tUacord between' tlur 
,Clerk.a and Laics <'>f O.xford, oecnsionwl 'by the 
tijjhting <'t‘ two .servants of .sevend countries tliaf 
were u|)on .some small occjision invited thereunto. 
Vniile each person lalxmrctl to express bis nmn> 
ho*.wl, Ibr the rejnite of his country, the quamd 
wa.s at brngth translated to those* that were 
standers-hy and Jibettors of the quaiTel. Towanls 
the end the riot di«l so much increase that all 
clerks and laics coining out of tlieir houHe.s, each 
jiarty gathered into a Ixxly to fight.’ With the.se 
wortls Antf>ny Wo<'*d prefaces his stirring narrative 
of the great To\m and Gown Row of 1297, on 
the authority of Thomas Walsingharn, who, though 
he erred in attributing the riot to so slight a 
♦caiLse as a casual fight between two scrving-incn, 
'was guilty of no injustice to the. moral condition 
of the schools and their frequenters, at a time 
when the accidental disagreement of two obscure 
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persons was quite, enough to ignite the highly 
combustible elements of academic opinion, and oc- 
casion a conflict of oil the hostile sections of the 
univer^ty. 

Fpr weeks the 'mutual animosities of towp and 
govki] had Ijeen gathering heat and force, and had 
resulted in such assaults and minor affinj's, as 
w'erc the usual premonitory symptoms of a grand 
and. ufivwually dcstnictive eruption of the volcanic 
passions of the learned community. On the feast 
of the Ihirific^tion of the Blessed Virgin, three 
motnbers of the university — two clerks, John de 
Skarf find Mndrx: of Wales, and Michael, the man- 
ciple of the clerks living at Bolehall, St Aldate’s, 
had provoked a sanguinat]^ disturbance, and caused 
the death of an important townsman, whose mur- 
<ler had ronsed in the citizens an eager "yeauning 
for ven^'ance. 

At the time for lighting csindles,' Michael, the 
manci])le, and his two confeilerates, armed with 
swords ■ and bows, pjisseil thrt>ugh several of the 
streets of the city, yelling loudly, and inviting all 
valiant townsmen to Come out and light them. 
Snell invitation was not likely to be unsuiswered' 
at a onsis, when the scholam and citizens were 
differing with extraowlinary vehemence and rancour 
alxTut the prices of food, and their respective titles 
to social esteem; and ere the tluce roaring ere- 
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atora of tlisturbance luui gjithorod to tht ir iotaMt- 
ance halt* a humimi pugiliatic atudenta, Jutm 
MeU>seliar|>, a eoumgeoua kic, Imd liaaiily 8um* 
moned a f«?w friends, who, togothur with their 
leader, rusliwl into the thoraugldaren, to keep the 
kings {leace by breaking the turbulent awwleriii* 
cians' heads. But death encountered the heroic 
Meteseharji, and toueluHl hinf nnlely ere he 
acliieved aught wi>rtliy of hist<»ric honoui's. Mi- 
eluiel the maneijde drew his bow, and aititiiig 
witij a j»r»‘<‘isioii that jM-rha|>s «KX'a>U(iie<l hiiu no 
less snr|'r/-M- t/iafi /r/o.oso. in'nkfti the 

in 11 vvi.il j.art. IVoin tin lidd 

ol Imtth’ li\ his foiiirades. the XSoUIidetl Itiirghel' 
expired within forty-eij^tt hours ; aiul «-re justice 
Could apjiieheiid his murderers, tliey h:«l (piitted 
their iiiiis, and goi-e on a ii.;ading-|«irty to Wales. 

Some fourtei'ii or twenty-one days elajjsed, dtir- 
ing which m.ithing more grievous occurretl thtiii it, 
few munlcroiis assjuilts, when on a certain Frirlay 
the scholars turned otit in coii-sidcndde numbers 
from tlieir inns, and tlm Imrghers in con'csponding 
force quitted tlieir houses, both sides disjilaying 
arms and uttering memtees, wliicli left no doubt Jis 
to their [lurjiose. But by the prompt interference of 
the chancellor, who was desirous that the inevitable 
battle should not l>e fought prematurely, the riot 
was stayed for a few hours. Oxford was again in 
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commotion on Saturday, when aome mnart figh^ 
ing oocaaioued several awkward casualties m ilie. 
ranks of eiUier army. But on the evmung of 
next day, the aldermen, and other chief petsmiagea 
of the h»\vn carried by assault and sacked sevmal 
scholostii; liouses witliin tlie walls; and having de- 
stroyed iniu;b prt>perty in buildings, furniture, and 
hjoks, tb*.‘ victorious townsmen marched out towards 
tin.* Beuiuiiont and g.ilned an e;isy triumph over 
the s«*liolar.i who liad their settlements beyond the 
northern ;'aU*. * 

'Fho .i4-tij.'d UittU* having ibus Wgww ow 
whii h Mtir f«'ud;d antH*sl*ir>4 r»'g:ir«\e*\ sts c^Jpwwdly 
favotinthh* to martial enterpnW, it was foUf'lit out 
with tt’irihle vehemeiitv on the morrow. Bv ilawn 
on Monday the 1k*11 of .St. Martin's church and the 
hinviiig of the civic eoniet*^ or ox-honis Ciilled the 
buvnKiuen to arms ; and whilst tlie burghers were 
donning hante-ss and .seizing their Innvs, the loud 
ringing of the bells in the tower of St. Man's 
Church stirred the hearts of some two or three 
ihoustiiid seliolars with tui announcement that the 
university looked to her children for defence. In 
eillu*r liost it was felt that the conflict would be « 
desperate and bloody. On the prevknis day the 
mayor ami smne of the les.s bellicose of the civic 
office-holders luul urged the chancellor to co-operate 
with tliem in malnituning peace, by seizing all per- 
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sons who showed any di8po.sition to turbulence, Jind 

keeping the scholars to their inns. But the chief of 

the university, who d«iuhtle.ss s,'»w the jiosition of 

aftiiii‘3 bettor than we can. and knew more ol' the 

■* 

mayt>r’s little game than it is possible for us to di.s- 
cover, told the citizens that he could manage his own 
business without their assistaiM'C, and that he should 
not imprison, or sutfer t)thei*s to imprison, the scho- 
lars whose presence in the streets might be re(pn>ite 
to snppre.s.s an insolent populace. lienee there were 
grounds f.jr the prevailing impression «>n Moitday 
morning that lads on either side might belbre eve 
have cause to mourn many a fallen eomnule, and 1 h^ 
in urgent need <d’ .splints and .stick ing-plaister. 

Xor were these alarming e.\j»eetations falsified by 
the event. 

The combatants actually engageil in the affiiir 
are s;ii'l to have been some six thousaml strong ; and 
though we must regard witli suspicion the .state- 
ments of chroniclers, who.«e delight in big figures was 
only .sur|)a.s.sed by their gentind ignorance of arith- 
metic, it i.s probable that the riot occupied for twelve 
hours the energie.s of nearly the whole male poptila- 
tion of Oxford, as well a.s of several hundreds of nistic 
adventurers who, on hearing what was up, hastened 
from the surrounding villages to participate in the 
excitement and gloiy of a row which might, perhaps, 
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.eventuate in a free fight of unprecedented magni* 
tude. 

'Jlic Huperior belligerents were armed from head 
to foot in mail, and the majority of the clerks made 
a display t>f weapons that would liave been credit- 
able in the martiid levy of a feudal chief. Wearing 
bows and aiTowa, swords and bucklers, bills and 
ax(.‘s, slings and knives, they paraded the principal 
thor<»ugh fares of the town, singing in chorus that 
they Were only mainbtiuing the ancient way of the 
’vai'sity, and repeatedly culling on their adversaiies 
to follow them out to the Beaumont and fight in 
open field. 

The commotion had gone thus far when the 
proctors - either from a sincere wish to maintain 
})eace, or fnan a j)olitic desire to j>ustpone the fight 
until the acadomician.s had completed their prejia- 
rati«insfor the conflict —caused their bellinan*to make 
the circuit of the town, and proclaim that the 
sttidents shoidd refrain fixmi fighting till the ncx»n 
of the following day. But the crier’s bell and voice 
were powerless to iussuage the fuiy and restrain the 
ardour of the aciidemic trisips. 

At nine ocU>ck a..u. a terrific fight took place 
in the High Street, on the ground lying Iwtween 
the churches of AH Saints and St. Mary, when the 
academic l)Owmen and slingers, ably supported by 
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lijTht infantr}’, that made several brilliant captures 
of wounded burghers, tume«l the tide of Imttle 
decidtHlly in favour of the university ; wlstse war- 
riel's, aftt*r }H.*ating hiek the civic KattalhaiM, and for 
the moment driving tliein from the .stre*‘ts, )»roke 
o|''**n the sht‘ps and dwellings ‘d the rout«*d I.au’s, 
and ‘ taking thenoo ;dl tlie goods and cliatlids wliat- 
SiH'vev thov laiil hands oii. conveved tliem awav/ It 
\\*as at this crisis. h<#t\’evt‘r, when the sudden and 
unlookod-for slaughter of the coiuniamler-in-chief 
of tiu' si'holiistie forces rallied tin* drooping spirits 
of the town, and .snatched the rose of victory from 
Alma Matter’s ensanguined huml. 

A honefn'ed clergyman — the* rector, indeed, of 
the clmreh of Pvchelstorne — this dashing chieftain of 
the schottls was no less spltaidiil a warrior than 
Fulk de Nt;nnyle, who, after hVeaking his trusty 
blade in the la.st #if a series of heroic duels, had 
taken his liow from Ids shoulder, and shot away Ids 
la.st arrow, when he headed the storming party who 
burst into the residence of Kdwanl (h; Erkelawe, or 
Hales, and Basilia, his wife, and made a clear sweep 
of the greater part of the said Edward’s personal 
estate. 

Indignant at prtyeeillngs which shiviired his 
hoasehold gods and utterly destroyed his crockery, 
Edward de Erkelawe ran up to his solar room 
with a brave resolve to do great things or die in 
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that elevated and sunny chamber. Looking from 
tlie window of the solar, the outraged Erkelawe 
I'sjiiod Folk de Nermyte at a moment when the 
wjuTtor of the schools had incautiously lowered his 
huckh'r. Seizing the occasion, and turning it to 

diKiistrouH the valiant l«»vis*<;hoV\eT, 'WKtme 

name suggests an Ilemcleidan descent, drew his 
l)«»w with a i*tn»ng anri, and sent an unerring sliaft 
cletin into the rwloul>tal>le Fulk de Nennyte's left 
eye, Tlie chieftain was l)orne to his inn by a band 
of devoted followers ; and ere two hours harl passed, 
it was nunouretl throughout the lines of the aca- 
deniie host that the rector of Pychelstome would 
never agaiit break down a burgher’s outward door, 
and rifle his inner parlour. 

Thrown into confusion and panic by the loss of 
their captain, the academicians retreated ignomi- 
niously before their foes, who, reinforced by the 
people pouring in from the adjacent coimtiy, 
avenged them.sclves tembly for injuries inflicted on 
them in battle, and for atfronts put upon them by 
the university during se^spral previous weeka No list 
was preseiTcd of the killetl and wounded ; but when 
large allowance has l)eeu made for the habitual ex- 
aggenvtions of marvel-loving chroniders, it is dear 
that the conflict was attended with numerous atro- 
cities, and occasioned the loss of several lives. 
Besides striking their foes to the ground, and 
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trampling on iheir prostrate bodies in. ibe piibli^ 
ways, the victors, disr^^ltutUng the laws'c^ acmetueiy^ 
pursued the fugitives into the dhttvches, vrhitlter 
they fled for safety, 'and dragged thesd from the 
altHivi. to which they e.vtonded stippUent hands. 
Tlius tt>ni fpiin the places whtjsc SjuritsliuMM Kliouid 
have yit'Kltni them proUvtion from iUrther vt.ileuce, 
tiie U’aten si’hohus were dliven with whijt^. atui 
otxids t«* til*' l*>w»-i -jail^iuid submitted to nilit-r anti 
jiiorv repuUiw kinds «•!' maltnNdineiit. 

On the subsidence of strife, the niort* .serious of 
l\ic uoadeuiie Iwoils were usuallv followed hv oflleial 

• V 

*uv;j,vurY "vnt<* tie- cuuses of disturhunn*, and assign- 
ments « if punishment to the princi|>al olVendeix It 
was thus that the great riot uf Iti'.t" was an-.uigetl 
dccoroudy for its pliu’c in the annals of the uni- 
versity. Iloy.'il commi.ssioiH'i's, after projH'r exaiain- 
atiou of witnu.sse.s. eanie to the ciinchujion tluit the 
town had grievously misconducted itself, unci ought 
to eat a con.siderahle amount of humble pie for the 
gratification and jircjlit of the university. With duo 
ringing of liells and mtu^tic u.so of candles, the 
Bishop of Lincoln excorn irmnicated all citizens who 
had^ taken jrart in the coinmution agsiinst the 
schohu’s. The mimici|>ality was required to make 
important concessions to the guild of learning ; and 
whilst somS few of tlie princijKil buighers were 
thrown into prison, until the king or chancellor 
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should see fit to liberate ;(^em, others were deprived' . 
of their offices or banished the dty. Moreover/ tihur- 
commonalty of the town were required to pay five 
pounds anniuUly to a priest, who should say daily 
maases for the soul of Fulk de Nennyte, and other 
clerks slain in the battle. 

After the promuljjation of which retributive 


enact men ts the coinmi.s.sioners retumerl to their 
Ikhiics will) the thanks of» the university; the 


scli<il;u'H cruweil jubilantly as they went back to their 
iMKiks ; and the burghers, with hearts full of gall, 
rcsuKcd t^) i>ay out their ancient eneinio.s on the 
fii-st ojiportunity. 


VOL. L 
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IN' iMNurii or Tin; wish ano sioti.kss vin<.iv 

<AINT S«’nol.A.<n('A. 

Like tlio Fattlr which was r<.uc;lit over the legates 
soup-tun-ou and amidst the huilcrs of l lie. ( Iseiioy 
Ahliev kitelicn. aiid tlu* saimuiiiarv eonfliet eoin- 
meiuorateil in tlu* last ehapter, tht' faiiions .strn^- 
ole whieh 'irioiiialed in the exeiteiiients at St. Seho- 
lastica s Fea>t was not one of th‘>.se aeademie ••oia- 
iiiotWMis, which, sprinj^inj' from passions of national 
politic>. ami stimulating the aniniositie.s of national 
paitio.s, gave rise to the moTiki.sh rhymes, 

* ('lironica si pciiscs ; 
i'nni pu^nunt Oxollilm^os, 

j mucus menses 
Vulat ira p<T 

a piece of rhyminjj doggerel that was Englished into, 

* Tims old story says : • 

From our Oxford frays, 

After inoiitim and days, 

All England ’s in a blaze/ 
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But though it proceeded from local feud, and kindled 
no fire that spread beyond the boundaries of the 
Ktrictly locid spites which occasioned the disturbance, 
St. Schula.sticas fighW-a conflict tliat lasted to the 
tl.inl day from its outbreak, and was attended with 
luiu’h rapine and bloodshed — is still recalled by 
Oxonians as tme of the most obstinate Ixittles ever 
fought within the liniits of the university. 

Tin- ancient and iniplacuhle feud of Town and 
(lown had htjen exa.spei'ated hy fresh ktsults and 
aiuiMvances, exchangc;«l hv the two irreconcilable 
enemies, when , on Tuesday, February 10, i:lo4, 
the jtassions of the Imrghers and scholars broke 
out into violent war, in the tap-room of the 
Swyndlestock tavern. — a house sitiuited near the 
(,>uatervois, and kmiwu in later days hy the sign 
and name of the Mermaid. Walter de Springheuse 
aiul Koger tie Chesterlield, .schohu's of the univer- 
.‘<ity, together with a nystering c<»inj.K»ny of aea- 
demii-ians, had entered the SwyndlestiH.‘k luid 
ordered wine, which it wa.s their pious and 
hilarious ptirpose to drink in ' homair of the 
learned virgin tvhose fesjst wsts then in coiU”se 
of* celehmtion. The wine calUnl for hv the l)Ovs 
was drawn and put before them by the \'intner, 
J<»hn de Croydon, who, after serving the liquor, 
waited to hear his gtn^sts’ o))inion of its qualit)% 
He was not kept long in suspense ; for no sooner 
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had the schohu's tasted the drink timn tlicj de- 
clareil it to he abominably bad, and told theii* 
host tlmt. if he valued the soundness of the outer 
tissues of his skull, he had* better bestir himself 
and bring them a flagon from a better tap. Whero- 
upi)n John de (Voydon, resenting this noisy dis- 
{nimgement of his liquor, and deeming his manly 
ht»nour aggricvotl by the menaces of the fastidious 
drinkei^. averreil that the wine was sound ami of 
good flsivour. — and that its maligners, thongli they 
'might la* smart fellows at their lessons, knew 
ijolliiug whatever «»f the nalun* uvd properties of 
ferini'itted drinks. He even went far, in ‘giving 
them stublx»rn and sauey language,' as to suggest 
that wine wa.s a thing about which they could m»t 
have liiul mucli exp<*rienee. In his insoicnoo, John 
8[>oke derisively nftle* extreme mihlness ami genend 
acridity of the Iss-r which the principals of inn.s 
semsl out to their ymng boarders. Tn flwt, John 
de Croydon spoke so audaeumsly that Roger de 
Chestcrtleld — whose manmtrs had not lx*on soft- 
ened and formed by utj anxious father's letters on 
deportment and ta.Hto — niised the vessel of di.s- 
tasteful drink, and, after flinging the liquor in the 
vintner's face, threw the |)ot at his head A free 
fight ensued, from which the scholars retreated, on 
the arrival of divers citizens, who thought tlmt the 
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hour had arrived when the town was bound to assert 
its dignity by murdering a few scholars. 

Ere another half>hour had passed the noise was 
doideniug and the riot general. Tlie town-bell was 
ringing in St. Martin’s belfiy, whilst the. campano- 
logists of St. Mary s Church were summoning the 
* inmates ’ to arms. Townsmen, armed witli bows 
and arrows, quickly fanned themselves into r^- 
ments, and from eveiy iinporUint inn within the 
Chancellor’s jurisdiction there issued a stream of 
scholui's, who lijul clutched their weapons on hear- 
ing the first notes of the Marian peaL It was an 
occiisioii when no scholar, however craven, could 
shirk tlie fight ; for the chancellor of the univer- 
sity lijul Wen shot at by the civic bowuien, and, 
on fK‘cing liis powerlcssuess to still the commotion 
by |iacific arts, the chief of the univemty had him- 
self ordered that the great bell of St Mary’s should 
call liLs children to anus. 

Stuue smart skirmishes ensued; but the after- 
noon closed in darkness before any of the combatants 
bad Ix'eii killed, or maimed, or mortally vrounded; 
luul on the approach of a black evening the commo- 
tion ceased for a few hours. 

On the morrow the cliaUcellor bestirred hunself 
to prevent a renevral of the hostilities which had 
fortunately resulted in no serious casualtms on the 
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pw-ious day; and in his cojnraendahle efforts to 
iiijuntain tho chief of the university wiw 

suppi>rted — at least so fur sis wonls went — by the 
first magistrate of the city. Shortly after sunriae 
the soholucs wore summoiutl to 8t. ^futy a tJhureh, 
and enjoineil by the rector of the sclnxils to be 
croiltv of no action calculaiteil to imtate their sul- 
vers;iries to a coimnission of outnige. Tliey wen* 
strictly forbiilden to wear tlioir weajums in the 
thoroughfares : and whilst this pacific proclamation 
was being delivereil to the students, eorrcwpmding 
on.le!*s were given to the populace sussembled sit the 
(^hiattTvois. 

Ibit tla.mgh these measures were Kiicceasful in 
defeiring the conflict for yet another brief while, 
fighting became general immediately after ‘ the in- 
iriates’ had dined. Indeed the first blows of the 
Wednesday’s fight were delivered shortly before 
the customaiy dinner-time of the hotels, in a pre- 
liminary fray occasioned by a turbident body of 
citizens who, armed with bows and arrows, forced 
their way into the Augustine Schools, and drove 
before them a master in divinity and a comjmny of 
auditors who were performing an academic exercise. 
Tills event, occurred * cireiter horam ordinariam 
and ere the * inmates,' occupying hotels within the 
walls of the city, had feurly completed the principal 
repast of the twenty-four hours, news came to them 
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that, wliilHt they had been at table, a bloody conffict 
hml tiikei) place on the Beaumont, between some 
fotu'seoru biirghera and a smaller number of scholars, 
in which the stronger Imttaliun luul gi^ed an easy 
victory. Fur three fvirlongw’ H|>tice the eighty civic 
bowmen ha<l driven backwards the stublwmJy resist’ 
ing students, W'hen the jatter, no longer able to 
show a fair front to their assailants, wav'ered, fell 
into disorder, and fled precipitately to the Augustine 
Pri«»iy and the town-wall. In this idhiir one scholar 
had been killtnl, several mortfJly wounded, and 
others grievously hurt Yet further, it was rumoured 
tliat the victors in this fray had sent messengers 
into the countiy, calling upon the rustics in the 
neighlxairing villages to arm and ha.sten to the 
assistance of the commonalty of the town. In an- 
other hour the villagers woidd be pouring into tbe 
city, and the university would be at the mercy of 
her malignant foes. 

Aroused to p perception of their imminent dan- 
ger, the academicians hastened to their chambers 
for their weapons, and tumetl out into the streets, 
mad •with rage and burning for vcngeiuice. To 
prevent the rustics from joining in the contest until 
the university liad brought all her forces to the 
ground of battle, some of the holder and more 
prudent scholars made themselves masters of the 
gates on the northern and eastecn sides of the city. 
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timely movement, vhich brought a OQuta^eraUo' 
though transient (ulvantage to tiio govhistnen ; for, • 
on reaching the tovm-wall, the ruHtics ftmml Oio 
gates closed against tljein, and they were compcdliHl 
to nuike a fatiguing eianiit to the West C»aU< eio they 
could effect a combination with their idlies. 

From tuwn till dusk '.town' and ‘gown’ fought 
stotitly with fists, clubs, bt)ws, and bills ; and when 
the struggle hiwl enduml for several houw, the 
spectator would have found dilHcidt}' in dix-iding 
to whicli of the two armies victory iucliueil. But 
liefore the disiippenmnce of daylight the contest was 
decided by the villagers, who, having entered the 
city hy the West Gate in a compact mans, munl)er- 
ing (if the chroniclei's may Iks tmste<l) nearly two 
thousiind, hastened towards the scene of strife with 
an uproar of fer<»cious cries and thrujits. ‘ Slay, 
slay,’ ‘ Havock and liavock,’ ‘ Smite fast and give 
good knocks,’ were amongst the exclamati(ms with 
which the rural folk encouniged pne another, Jis 
Aey moved at double-quick up the High Street, 
in rear of the ‘ black dismtd flag,’ which wtis their 
only and terrifying banner. 

Reanimated by the appearance of their friends, 
the townsmen made one more impetuous charge 
upon their’ enemy, who, overpowered 1^ numbers, 
broken fled, and (dispersed. The beaten academi- 
eians ran to the nearest of the scholastic halls, 
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whose gates wete sEut ogainst the singing inoh 
so soon us they had leoea^^ the xnajonty of the 
flying Hiiuh'iita But there were several hotels d 
vriiieh tlie townsmen made themselves masieis ; and 
in these inns, partially if not ultogetller deserted hy 
their customary occu])aDtK, the conquering mbt^cf 
gave full play to thek destructive propensitiea 
No less than five inns thus fell into the hands of 
the citizens, who pillaged then* contents — fiom the 
books and furniture of their students’ chambers to 
the provisions in their larders and the ciUinaiy 
utensils of their kitchens. After satiating their 
appetites with the victuals and wine, which had 
thwt fallen into their hands, the triumphant rioters 
flung the ixnnutnder of the food out of window, and 
poui'ed biurels of good liquor into the adjacent 
streeta The aiptureil inns w'ere gutted, stripped, 
and utterly despoiled ; tiud in more than one of 
them fire was employed to complete the work of 
outrage and destruction. With the f^l of night 
the riot lulled and died dowm; whereupon the 
authorities of the town and university took courage 
to {MISS tluough the darlccned streets, proclsuming 
in the king’s . luime that whosoever, being in the 
possession of riches, iidured the scholars or tlieir 
goods> should atone for his crime with forfeiture 
commensurate to the damage caused by his ' wan- 
tonness. 
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Oil the morrow, in obedience to a aiiininons 
which required them to a|»j[)ear liefore the King at 
WoodstiK'k, the chancellor of tlie university and 
the most notable of the Oxonian principals act out 
before break of dawn for tlic royal |Kilact* ; and 
scarcely had they proceeded a mile beyond the to\ni- 
wall when the bell of St. Martin’s Cluireh asstonhlt*tl 
the citizens, whom the riot of the previous day had 
filled with a desire to commit further outrages 
.against the univei'sity. 

A fearful fight eihsued, in wliieh the infuriateil 
burghers, — not content with lK*ating and murdering 
gownsmen who op|)osed them in the strect-s, and 
with rushing into the hotels who.se entmnces had 
not l)e<.‘U eU)sed, by the use of bars and engine.s — 
forced open the gtite.s of sevend academic dwi.'llings, 
the oc'cupants of which were bent on avoiding a 
renewal of the fmy. Fourteen inns were thus 
captured and sacked between the sunrise and sun- 
set of Thursday by the rioters, w'ho, liesides slaying 
several gownsmen, perpetrated atrocious cnielties on 
the persons of their disabled antagonists. It is even 
recorded that the citizens so far exceeded their cus- 
tomary barbarousness as to declare their contempt 
of the priestly tonsure by scalping some chaplains 
who fell into their hands. ‘The crowns of some 
chaplains, viz. all the skin,’ says Antony Wood, ' so 
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far aa the tonsure went, these diabolical imps flayed 
off in scorn of their clergy/ 

One would like to attribute this revolting atro< 
city to the ima^nation of the chronicler, whose 
fervid and not severely accurate pen furnished the 
particulars from wdiich the antiquarian of the seven- 
teenth century made up the greater part of his 
graphic narrative of the riot. But even if we are 
justified in doubting whether the priestly heads 
.milly received the distinctions of Red Indian 
warfare, it cannot be denied that the barbarities 
which marketl the academic riots of mediaeval Oxford 
— the conflicts between rival scholastic factions, no 
less than the struggles between gownsmen and 
citizens — afford countenance to a statement which 
would have us Irelieve that, in their fiercest moods, 
some of our feudid ancestors were capable of acts 
which we are apt to regard as excesses peculiar to 
the saviiges of Transatlantic prairies. 

For instance, so late as 1389, when the Welsh and 
Southern Oxonians combined against the Northern 
Aciidemicians, and fought them on the Beaumont, 
the struggle of scholars against scholars resulted 
in exliibitions of violence, wliich demonstrate that 
learning does not necessarily mitigate the natural 
fierceness of human brutea Not satisfied with their 
success in a battle which put their enemies at their 
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feet, the Northern conquerors fullowetl iip tl»eir vic- 
tory by pillitging the Welsli inns and dHviiig the 
AVelsh students fitun tlieir schuids, imd U^’ond the 
Ixmndaries of the town. Sh«H)ting their arrow.s along 
the narrow lanes of old Oxford, the Northerners yelletl 
after the flying Celts. ‘War, war, w'ar ! It’s the Wtdsh 
dogg}3 and her whelyps : ’ and tew only of the 
students, thus driven from the des|s^iUHl honst's, 
were ]>enuitted t<» eseiqie beyond the wall, until 
-they huil been scvenilly subjected to disgusting 
indignities. ‘ But inung not content wnth that,’ says 
the historian, after describing how the Northeri lei's 
coinjielled Welshiuau after Welshman to fall upon 
his knees at one or another of the civic gates, Jind 
to kiss their defiled masonry, ‘ they, while the saiil 
Welslunen stooped to kiss it, would knwk their 
heads against tlie gates, in such an inhuman manner 
that they would force blood out of the noses of some, 
and tears from the eyes of others.' 

Either Ijecause the fury of the townsmen had 
thoroughly spent itself, or because troo|)S were sent 
flrom Woodstock to guard the scholars from further 
outrage, the battle of St. Scholustica was not re- 
newed on Friday. When an imperfect list of 
the losses sustained in the conflict^ by the univer- 
sity had been prepared for tJie information of the 
Bishop of Lincoln, it made special mention of two 
priests, two lay scholars, a servitor, .^nd a student 
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in clerical orders, whose oorpees had been identifted; 
two Infill priests and three lay whcdais ftom Insi^ * 
land, who luul been wounded, so that no hope wmi 
cherifihed of their recovery; two English p^jjieste^ 
an English deacon, and eight scholars of E^gUsh 
race, who Itad been wounded to death ; and four 
other members of the university — a priest and 
three laymen — who had been gricyously wounded. 

In harmony with the spirit of the law, the reporters 
tf>ok no notice of trivial casualties, — such as frac- 
tures, difih^ciitionfl, cuts, and contusions, involving 
no danger to life. But they certified that, in addi- 
tion to the j)ersons particularly mentioned as slain, 
or put in imminent peril, if not under the certainty 
of immediate death, there were many academidans 
who had fled to the country under circumstances 
whieli rendered it doubtful whether they had e»- 
ca])ed destruction. 

Of course the riot was followed by the cus- 
tomary investigations, interdictions, and ecclesiastical 
cumings. The Bishop of Lincoln, as he was in duty 
hound to do, scattered his letters of excommunica- 
tion freely about the tranquillked town, whose 
unlearned residents, on resuming their customary 
industries, fouqd themselves precluded from, all 
beneficial participation in the rites of Holy Church — 
a punishment that was not, as Antony Wood admits, 
free from excessive severity against *sacih good 
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people that miide a conwieuce of religion/ and, with- 
out having been * itccee^iry to the conflict,* were 
nndeilicted, and iiiug into darkness, and denied the 
sacran\euts, as though they had been prime movers 
of the distimbance. 

From a tnuiscril)er s error in a monkbh chronicle 
there arose tm erroneous impression that the mayor 
and chief burghers of Oxford weiv hung for winking 
at and even instigating this riot. But no such 
punislunent l)ofell the numieijMil chiefs. On the eon- 
tmry, Jolm de Bereft»r<l. the mayor, — who stt'ins 
to, have secretly enwuraged whilst »)penly protesting* 
agiiinst the comnnition, — lived and enjoyed the 
world’s respect for many yeai-s after the aH’ray, and 
Ixdore liLs d«ith di.stingui.shed himself by his piety 
and munilicencc to true churchmen and the one true 
church. 

♦ 

But though the mayr>r and aldcnnen escaped the 
punishment of strangulation, humiliation and ]>e- 
nance were assigned to the city, after the removal 
of the inteitlict, by the operation of a compact, to 
which the municijml authorities gave their iissent, 
and by which the mayor and l.Kiilifls and sixty other 
chief citizens were required to attend mass at St. 
Mary’s Church every year on St. Scholastica’s day, 
and offer at the high altar a tribute of money in 
token of their sorrow for the evil wrought l^ the 
town on the occasion of the riot. By the conditions 
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of tills nirrecment for perpetual compountuMif laadb 
member of the penitential deputation waa reqiiind to 
pay a penny after the performance of masa ; and of the 
money thus raised it was directed that forty pence 
should go to the relief of the poor scholars, and the 
rust to the private purse of tlie incumbent of St. 
Maly's. In the ‘Munimenta Academica Oxon.' 
edited by the Ilev. Henry Anstey, may be found 
a copy of the slngidar indenture between the uni- 
vemity and town, whereby the latter agreed to do, 
and the funner consented to profit by, this annual 
petumce. ^ 

To ensure the due fulfilment of the obligations of 
this agreement, the makers of the award constrained 
tlie citizens yet further to promise to pay annually 
to the university a fine of one hundred marks, and 
give the university a power to distrain upon their 
corporate property for the {^yment of the said 
yearly midct, — which fine, however, the university 
bound itself, by another indenture, to forego yearly, 
if the citizens duly peifonned the other penitential 
obligations placed upon them in atonement for the 
turbulent doings of the town. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

KINGS COLLEGE CHAPEL VsED AS A PLAYMOUSE. 

In inetliferal days, long hofoiv o\ir ancestor dispo- 
veretl tliat it wjvs |>r»»fano to «.<se places of worship 
for the secnlar purposes for which they liad la^en 
built, no leas than for the religious ends to which 
they are still devoted, the chuix*hes were frequented 
by the multitude fop amusement ju? well as spiritual 
edifiration, and were renderj'd serviceable to society 
in ways that would app«ir impious to most English 
people of the present generatkm. 

In those days the parish church of a fairly popu- 
lous toAvn discharged by turns or simultane^msly tlie 
functions of the Christhvn temple, the market-hall, 
the law-court, the theatre, the bazaar, and the 
lecture-room of the nineteenth century. Tlie fairs 
of the rural districts were held in the iminediate 
precincts and under the roofs of parish-churches, 
that were periodically thronged by crowds of plea- 
sure-seeking and business-foUowmg rustics, who, as 
wake followed wake, flocked to one or another of 
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'the various cburcliOs of thoir ^pistriot, to fibd diVeis* 
flion or make moneys Until Aichbiahop StaiSferd, in 
the middle of the fifteenth century, decreed through- 
• out his province * that fairs and piarkets should no 
^more be kept in churches or churchyards on the 
Lord's days and other holy days, except in lime of 
harvest,' the weekly markets and periodical ftirs of 
feudal England were almlet always held on sacred 
ground and beneath consecrated ixx)f8 ; and, as the 
Archbishop's decree demonstrates, it was customuy 
with our ancestors to hold them on Lord’s days and 
other holy daya 'Though the primate’s order per- 
mitted the churches to be used as market -rooms 
and bazaars on profane days, and even on holy 
days dturing times of harvest, it is certain that the 
prohibition of tlieir use> for secular business on 
holy days during the greater part of the year — a 
prohibition occasioned by the archbishop’s respect 
for the Sabbatarians, and religious zealots of his 
time. — tended greatly to put down Sunday and 
holy-day markets, and to strengthen tiie growing 
sentiment tliat the chnr^es ^re no fit places, and 
the Sundays no fit days, for public bazaars in any 
season of the year. 

, But long after Ardibishop Stafford had gone to 
his rest, the people of Old England continued to turn 
their temples to account for purely secular purposes,' 
after the fashion of their fore&thers, who were wont 
VOL. I. if 
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to use the churche^aa places of promenade and 
social jollity, as courts of justice, and warehouses 
for the safe -keeping of precious and perishable 
goods. In ages when robbers were more munerous 
tlian policemen, and when ordina^ folk had no 
adequate means for the protection of their personal 
property within the bounds of their own premises, 
it was customaiy for fann«rs and merchants rely 
on their parochial churches fur the same security 
against rapine, w’hich men of business in the nine- 
teenth centuiy derive from stnujg closets and well- 
guarded warehouses, and from the privilege of using 
their bankers' collara. The hunner, whoso barns 
affoitled him no adequate j)rotection agsiinst the 
perils theft or stonn, frefjuently stored his wool 
in his parish-church, whither his neighbours were 
in the habit of sending sacks full of wares and 
chests of valuable chattels, for the safe custody 
which was [turchasable by moderate payments to 
the parish -priest. In fact, the church was the 
general warehouse of the parish, — and a right gof)d 
warehou.se too, when the most reckless roblxsrs and 
des{>erate rascals of the land were usually so far 
under the influence of superstitious reverence for 
ecclesiastical bricks and mortar, and under super- 
stitious dread of sacerdotal malediction, that they 
seldom ventured to violate sanctuary and commit 
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the awful crime of sacrilege, hy laying han(b on 
property committed to the care of Holy Church. 

Whilst the nave or body of the church was thus 
made in fact well as name the people’s hmne, the 
chancel was set apart and jealously preserved for 
sacred uses. In fact, the medimval church was a 
parochial club-house with a chapel attached, — ^being 
compo.sed of a common i^m, in which men of all 
degrees did innocent busing and took laudul plea- 
sure, and a holy chamber, wherein the sacerdotal 
olKces were duly discharged by priestly persons. 
And long after the common rooms of the national 
temples had ceased to be generally used as market- 
halls and warehouses, our pious ancestors deemed 
themselves guilty of no profane conduct in dealing 
with tliem as suitable places for social meeting and 
hilarious enjoyment FuneresU banquets — pompous 
and costly entertainments in medkeval society, 
when etiquette required that all the relatives and 
oitHiiiuy acqumntances of a dead man should be 
invited to witness his intement — frequently took 
phice in the naves of ckui'ches, where it was also 
not unusual for wedding-parties to make meny 
after celebrations of mai'iiage. The periodical jolli- 
fications of a mcdiceval parisli — the wakes in com- 
memoration of its particular saint, and the minor 
festivals on stated days — took place in the nave 
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and pjwinct of its , . . ; ^ 

at ehnreh-alea were entertaiiMd 

in the lx»dy “f their church, and loaded 

the customary materials of a jovial hanquet. Whtai 

the 8vm}u»thizii»ir ru*igl>K)HW of a bankrupt held a 

bid-i\U*. to raise a fund for hw ro-eatahUshment in 

husinoss. the fwist. wliiidi had for ita benevolent 


ohjret the relief ' f human distress, wiw eonsume<{ 
in the nai'e of ti in^h- house. In like manner, when 
private adversMuriea made up their quarrels over a 
love-feast, it was tisual for them to invite their 
friends to some ehureh, where the witneasea of the 
formal reconciliation part«v*k of the j»«K>d cheer, and 
heightenetl the hilarity of the bsimpiet which pro- 
claime<l to the world that two men, lately fierce 
foes, had once again liecome firm friends. 

The Refonuation did so much to drive out of 
vogue this .social use of the chundies, tliat it is 
sometimes credited with having occasioned the imi- 
versal and complete abolition of ecclesial cu-stonm 
which, however much they may have promoted 
social enjoyment and neighbourlinqps amongst our 
ancestors, are strongly repugnant to existing notions 
of Christian orderliness and decency. But long after 
our rupture with Rome, and for many years after 
the firm establishment of our reformed Church, — 
ay, even down to the triumph of Puritanism in the 
seventeenth centuiy, — the hilarious socialities of the 




ttiedusval ohuich-goexB w«re preserved from 


tik>a in various parts of the kingdom. The Landiaii 
ecclesiastics of Charles the First’s days were vehe* 
meat upholders of Church-ales, Bid-ales, and Cledk- 
oles, as well as of the Sunday revels, for the main- 
teiuince of which weekly carnivals the Martyr King 
republished his father’s * Book of Sports and 
though the ciiting and drinking attendant on these 
slowly languishing festivals were ordinmily per- 
furmed <luriiig Charles’s reign in cViuTch-howaea in 

the vicinity of the churches, ale and cakes were 

* 

still Hold in many rural churches at the grander 
of the parochial fetes. By their laws against the 
profanation of the SabbaUi, the Parliamentarian and 
Commonwealth Puritans suppressed almost univer- 
sally the Lord’s-day frolics, and banished carnal riot 
from the sacred houses, — a social reform w'hich the 
Cavalier gentiy were powerless to undo by raising 
again the maypoles at the Restoration, and en- 
couraging the losels and jolly dogs of Charles the 
Second's England to revive the scandals of the pre- 
vious reign. But even to this day England pre- 
serves relics of the ancient sodal use of her sacred 
buildings, in the churches which are still used for the 
transaction of the formal business of Law Courts. 

One of the most notable instances of the 
social use of our places of worship, in times sub- 
sequent to the Reformation, occurred at Cam- 
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in l.)64, wlien U]*on the occasion, already 
nienti«)iHHl in this work, «>t‘ Queen Eliz:dH.*th’s visit 
to that nniversity, the t'antalw convertiMl Kln;^’s 
Collej;e (Mia]»el into a tlieatre, and t>n Sunday even- 
ing entertained lier majesty with a |)resentation ol' 
Plautus's ‘ Aulularia.’ thi thcmominir of theholv dav 
Eli'/alK'th ha<l joiueil in couuuon jirayer under the rouf 
ofthe.sinu* ehapel. and lieanl Dr. IVme. wt'arinir the 
Catholic cope, preai'h a Latin sermon, which fxra- 
titietl the royal hear«-r so mueh that, during tin* 
d<,-li\crv of the a<hlress, she manifested her appro- 
hatioii hv seiulino Lord Ilunsdcn to tin* «loctor, 
with her permission for him to put his cap upon 
hi" head. ,1 privih-oe of which tin* prt‘iteht‘r 
[>roi!iptly availcil himself. ‘.Ami tiftiT the sermon 
w.')" o\er,’ Thom.i.' Laker rccon Is, ‘ ere he cotdd j^et 
our of tile pulpit, sin* sionifie*! to him hy the Lord 
Chtimherlaiii. th:it it was the first that she laid ever 
heard in Latin, and slie thouoht .sla; never .shouM 
ht'ar ;i Letter.’ At the <‘V«'run*^ service, perfonned 
in the chapel, Klizaheth was agjiin |»resenl ; and 
havino thu.s, like a pious lady and tnn^ uhurch- 
woinan, heanl a .stsrmon and joimsl twit;e in tin; sju-n'd 
servita‘.s of the day, she retimied, aft<*r a hrief in- 
teiwal of rest, for the Hec<md thin; to the consecrated 
huilding, for the theatrictil perfonnanee. 

The stage — douhtle.4S fi.\e<l in the antc-cha]iel, 
though Baker merely sjicaks of it as ' erected in 
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the chajjcl’ — was brilluintly Illuminated with torches; 
the actors were members of the univereity ; and the 
Queen was so cordially pleased with the pfotnicted 
pei'fi.iruuiiice that, though it did not conclude before 
inidiiight, she leniaiiied till the curtain fell, when 
slu* retired amidst the enthnsiastic acclamations 
of her <rourtiers and the assembled scholai’s. ‘And 
yet this,' remarks the roy.'dist biograjdier of the 
Jnhnian Masters, haviiijf a lliiiff at I’rvnne and 
other denouncers of the immoralities of the Caro- 
line stage, ‘which wa.s innocent in Queen I*"lizabeth, 
when it came to be acted over again in a succeed- 
ing reign, in a more inoffensive manner, was K»oked 
upon as so ju’ofane and seamhdous as to alarm the 
nation.’ 

In ju.stico to Thomas Bjiker it should Ik? ubser\'ed, 
that, instead of [udliating Klizabeth’s mode of divert- 
ing herself on the evening of the Lord's day, he ex- 
pr(*.sses regret for what he regards as her profanation 
of .sacretl time. On the other hand, in justice to 
Klizaheth, the reader should rtuneniWr that our 
m<?di;ev;d ancestoi*s measured the LiinTs day :is 
beginning at 3 o’clock r.M. on Saturday and 
closing at 3 I’.M. on the morrow, and that for 
a consider.ible time after the Kefonnation our non- 
rui itan ancestors coinputcil the hours of the weekly 
holiday in the sjune manner. By attending a the- 
atricid perfornaince on wlatt Puritanism taught 
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Englishmen of the seventeenth centuiy to r^jard 
as the evening of the Lords day, instead of the 
evenitig’of the Pagan Sunday, Eliaibeth was guilty 
of no oftence against the social pmctice or religions 
rules of the period. Of course, alike in tlun'r selec- 
tion of a time and their choice of a place for the 
j>erformanee of the conunly. th(^ nilers of Cainliridge 
did not omit to take thought for deconhn ami 
intere.sts of religion. That it should have appeare<l 
to the Master and Fellows «>!’ Kings a seemly eourse 
t » turn their ehapol into a play-house, and that 
their aetioii occasioned no dis;»pprol«iiion to the 
(pui ii <>r tlie university, are facts wlui'h enahh* tis 
to realize how greatly the resp^’ct shown to elmrehes 
at tlif pivifiit tiim- diilors from tin* resjwet .shown 
to them in the (.'aihoiic days of our hislorv, and 
even so lat*- !i.s tie* opening years of Elizabeth’s 


reign. 
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/ 

ST. MAIIV'S CUURCIL 

UxTif. tilt* Divinity School Imfl Ijeen built, — a work 
comph'tfd in 14S0, -St. Marys Church was the 
ojily inij)ui*tant and spacious buildinj? that the uui- 
vcisity, <‘onsidcrcd apart from its c«.tlleges and halls, 
[lOHftcsstMl for pompftus ceremonials and the trans- 
act i4>n of business that brought together a multitude 
of scholars. The reader, therefore, bearing in mind 
the sUitciiieiits made in the last chaj>ter eoncenimg 
the social use of the metlitoviU churches, will ex- 
jK*rience no surprise on being told that the interior 
of old St Mary's Church, liesides being the plao^ 

where the scholars of the various inns a.ssetnbletl 

* 

periodicjdly for common worship and the hearing 
t>f sermons, was remleu'd serviceablo for s»ich secular 
purpi>se8 JUS jire now-iwlays accomplished in tlie 
Divinity SchtH»l, the New Schwla, Archbishop 
Lsuid’s Convocatiou House, the Sheldoniau Theatre, 
and the other unconsecrated* buildings of the scho- 
histic corjjoration. 
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Tlie court-house, in which the Cluuicellor (iv his 
judicial ofHct'rs hetu’d the eatises of* suitors ; the 
central hiJl, where the uieiuhers of the ac;ul(‘inic 
eoiuumuitv cowijresiulcd dallv to e^ad'er on ii\at.iers 
of lHisines.s <)!■ plea.'^ure. gossipinj^ n(»isily and soine- 
tinies je.stin*' freely as th«*y moved to and fro in all 
the excitement of Imsy idleness ; tlie parliament- 
huuse, where the sehola>ti<- leoi>l;ttttrs franu'd new 
laws for the oovernine'.it of siiideitts and the pro- 
motion of learning; the chief school, whertan selni- 
lai's Were eonlimially perfirmino exercises for de- 
crees in tlu' various arts and faculties; the pulilie 
treasury, wluTe <K‘htors paid their dues into the 
univeisity cla-st. and creditors received payment 
from the stewards of academic monies ; the theatre, 
whither tlie pomps of the university drew crowd.s 
of spijctalors ; .-uni tin* holy place, where the 
rites of n-lijfion were regularly p<fHormed hy the 
spirituality of tlie schools, St. Mary's (.'hureh was 
at the .same time the ’(’hange and the 'i’emplc of 
the mediteval f)xonians, a place where people met 
together to gossij) and wratigle, to loiter and to 
pmy ; and wliilst thus fretjuented for profane no 
les.«» than for sacred purposes, it was .seldom silent, 
and nirely without a numerous throng of visitors, 
during hours of daylight. 

Tlie 0.\onian of the present day would e.\- 
perience no ordinaty astonishment and peqilexity, 
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were he nuhinittecl to itiHucnceH which, without de- 
priving him of his aVjility to think of himself as a 
scholar of the nineteenth cinitury, should cause him 
to imagiut! himself the actual Ijeholder of such scenes 
as were contimudly witnessed henetith the roof of 
St. Marys Clnireh hy Oxonians under the Plan- 
tagcnet sov(‘rcigns. Indee<l I cun imitgine no mor- 
hid condition more calculated to destroy the eriua- 
niniity and e.xhaust the powers of that extremely 
august pci-sonage, the pmsent Vice-chancellor of 
(hxlord (whoever he may he), than a dysjiejttic dis- 
order which, at least <»nce in eveiy fair-and-twenty 
huui's, should plunge him in the horntrs i'*f a night- 
mare, that, causing him to mistake the past for the 
present, should constmin him to i'eg;ird the profane 
and tiimultuou.s, and st»metimes highly sciuidalous, 
doings of ohl St. Mary’s Church, sts incidents tK'cur- 
ring under his jurisdiction, and calling aloud for his 
pvmitive interference. 

That august and venerable personage might not 
he rouse<l to violent indignation or g»>aded to a 
paroxysm of teiTor hy the <li.strcssing illusion ; but 
most uu«jue.stionably he would be stnuigely troubled 
and perplexed if he were, without losing clear know- 
ledge (»f his pei’sonal story, compelled to believe 
himself the eye-witiyiss of such a scene as Mr. 
Anstey, in his capital preface to the ‘Munimenta 
Academica,’ assures us tlxat any intruder witliiu the 
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old Cuugregaition House might have Iwheld towanls 
the close of any day of the tlllteenth century, set 
ajvirt fi»r the couunemt»nui<ai of Seldons lH*m?fao« 
tiuns and the d'stribiuion ^f loans of nionev from 
the l)enefactor‘s chest to poor scholars. To see the 
more iiuligent c.f the netnly stiuK-nts, gaunt, ntggeil 
boys, holding chancellor’s certificates permitting 
them to beg alms in the public ways . to behold 
their lean faces and sonlul attiri', and at the same 
time know tlkaii to be undergraduates of his mo>t 
arist<K‘ratic univcr.sity ; to c»b.scrve these .scholastic 
tattenlemalions bring out from their gre.asy havre- 
s.aeks the manuscripts, or ariii’les of clothing, or 
domestic chattels, on which iIh'V are hopel’ul to raise 
a lew grouts : to watch whilst grave and rcverciul 
tutors, instead of repulsing the uuwa.shed varlets 
a.s eivatnres scandaloiislv nnworthv of a iiolilt* .se- 

» I 

mhiary, examim* with tradesman-like scrutiny the 
things oth;red for jtawn, and, on finding them sutli- 
cient .security for tlu; retjuire-d loans, count out the 
money and fill in the duj»lieate.s which the borrowers 
receive in lieu of tlieir deposited pledges ; to realize 
the ludicroms and humiliating fact that the bene- 
factor s chest is notliing else than a small Mont de 
Pietd, that the students are soiTy cadgers nusing 
the wind to pay a term’s bat^ls or a mortgage of 
their school-books and under-clothing, and that the 
chief members of his sublime luid superfine univer- 
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ftity aro mere pawnbrokers, — would be to undergo a 
series of* oriiotions tlwt would leave the august victim 
of illusion in no fit condition to discharge the functions 
of his high and arduous office. That sedate and 
rospirtable functionary, the HUjK'rior Ixjdel of medi- 
cine and arts, wouhl rather break hts wand of office 
(if he has i>ne) and reliiKpash the cin<»lunients <»f his 
rather undefinahle, but dtaibtless most ^dutar}* post, 
than eiahirc the agony of thus misconceiving 
himself to l)e in connexion with an ^tablishment 
doing business in the temjMimn'-accommodation line, 
umler the sign of Tl:e Three Ilalls. A proctor's 
bull-dog miglit la^ exjiected to fi>am at the mouth, 
run mad, and bite his niaster’s adves, under the’ 
sting of so •tdious an imputation. 

liesiflos the lx*nefaet«'>r8’ chests, of which the 
most important members of the university, elected 
either by the V()tes t»f academicians c»r aj)pointetl by 
the donoi-s’ dewls, were the tni8tee.s, the Con- 
gregsiti<»n House contained the treasure of the 
learned e<*rimnition ; of which treasure a con-siderable 
projiortion was kept in the university chest, that 
wjuj provided first witli four, and sjibsequently unth 
five keys. Respecting which strong bo.x and its 
valuable contents, the atatiite 7)e Cisfil Quhiquc 
Chi'itnii (1426) ordained that one of the keys should 
l>e held by the Cliancellor, and the other four keys 
by four trustees, two Southernera and two North- 
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emors, two of them regents ami the other two 
nou-regtoits, ehvtetl annually by tlie univtu'sity 
puiiament. Bvit in spite of the pains which the 
university took fer the sjife eu.si<«ly of its precious 
chattels, oi-casious arose when tins vi«j;ilanci' ami 
caution of the academic authorities were over«‘onie 
hy the cunninj; of fraudulent trustees and the 
audacity of ‘liurolarious scholatx 

The cvuninotiou cuusihI hy the thief who in 
Georoe the^’hir<rs time stole the oreat seal from 
Lord Thurhnv’s lionse in (Jreat Ormond Stvet*t, was 
not more lively than the agitation which seized the 
academic community when, on Fchruary ‘il^ I54:J, 
John Htanshaw of Berkshire, genthuiian, and IvolRirt 
Ila\uice, of Great Wycoiuh in Buckinghamshire, a 
.scholar of the university. ‘ broke: open a certain chap- 
pel b<.‘lojioi )|0 to the claiiicellor and .scholars, adjoyn- 
ino to St. .Marv’s (.'hurch,’ i.r. the old ( 'onoreeat ion 
ILnusCj and coiaparino the obstacles of bars and 
bolts, plundered the Oxford treasury of divers 
precious thin^.s : to wit - *' t^iiiiapio cyjJios ar^enteos 
vocato.s Flat Sylver Biecf.'s, duo pi>cula aroontea, tres 
calices de argento aumt. Unum saiinum argtiiiti. 
Quadraginta duo choclearui argenti. Unum par pre- 
carum de C<»rall, cum gaudiks argenti ; ([uudniginta 
uncias argenti, et auri in pendent. Clavis ligationibus 
cyphorum, et Buckles quarundam vetcrum /.onarum 
vocat. Harness Gurdylls, unam catenam auri, vi- 
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glnti ct «lu(.s (innulo« nuri, <*t nniim OjchiMrhm 
aiiri Jid vuifutiam centum lihninirn.’ But though 
Mcssi-s. Staiislmw and Baunce in.'i/It* a clean sweep 
<•!’ tlu* wwaj;, and got away with the uiiirerftity 
s:il(-<!t llar and hucklca, the hig gold vessel, the 
cMijts of Hilver and silver-gilt, and otlier articles of 
booty, tiny did not escape punish men t. Tlie 

university raise<l the hue mid cry ; and having 
run tlio culprits down, the proctors and their 
buIl-doA brt»ught them back to St. ^Jlarv’s Cliiu’ch, 
wbei-e they were tried, and on l>eing ffuind guilty were 
condeinTKKl t^i strangulation by the hempen cravat 

When parties bvinn'd with mutual animosities, 
and academic politics gave Sclnw»l Street more than 
an avenige number of daily lights, t^ld St. Maiy's 
Church often witne.sae»l rows ecjually exciting and 
bunioi'oiis. ilany wen* the ucca.sions, as we have 
seen, when its bells rung the seholai*s to arms, and 
its t(»wei’ soinuled what ornate writem are ]*lcasetl 
to designate the toe.sin of war. But I am not aware 
tliat the s{»ered building over witnessed a drt>ller 
shindy than that which <iccurred in Kill, when 
tlu‘ lay and sooular regents and non-regents fairly 
kicked out and otherwise expulsed IVoin the church 
the fi‘i:u"s wlm presumed to give them notice of an 
ni>peal from a tleeisiiui of the a«ulemic convoca- 
tion to the Po[>e of Romo. 

Laurence do Warwyke, the procumtor of the 
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riuMuHaoits, had tnadc n>«»re than one ftUilo 

attempt to execute notice <»t’ aji{>eal ti» the 

authiu'Uv ou the chiefs of the uiiiveraitv, hehu'e lie 

brought the conteutioti t<» tinnultu«»us extremities 

within St. Marv’s walls. Ills endeavour to .serve 
*■ • 

notice on the Chancellor, whilst the chief <if the 
university w:vs presiding in the solumls, had nearly 
cost him a hoiken pate, through the violence with 
which the Chancellor's agents repelled the intauler 
from the chief entrance <>f the university h'Ctnre-rooms. 
On a suhseipieiit day, when the iuijM>rtunate attoniey 
had snccet>de<l in thrusting a copy of his notice of 
a[»pctd into the hosom-foldit of the Chancellor’s gown, 
the rirfin’ oiuirrsifitfis, instead of accej>ting the 
writ with the conipdsurc of a well-hred man of tlu! 
worlil, ami assuring the process-server that th(! 
naitter .■'lioiill receive all tin- .-itttaition that it tle- 
8or\'cd, ' toiik the said copy out f»f his hosom, and 
looking lightly over it, csist it contemptibly in the 
dirt, with displeasing words then spok<Mi against 
the hreflu'en.’ That i.s to sjiy, in the jiublic street 
the Chancellor had flung the writ into the kennel, 
sneered at the attoniey, and told him that his 
employers w'ere a pack of stnry scoundrels. 

Greatly intxjnsed by this cimtuimuiious treatment, 
the pnxjumtor and his clients after the lapse of a 
few days endeavoured to take the university by 
surprise, and serve it with notice of the appeal 
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under cncunistfinceH of which it would be irnjX)S8ibto 
for its chicds to feign ignorance. The regents and 
non-regents were assembled in the Congregation 
House in (lehate upon matters of academic [lolitics, 
when Tjaurenee do Wai*wyke, attended by a public 
riotaiy and sj'venil inendicjint ]>rothers, appeared - in 
the midst of the j>arliament, and luul begun to 
Imvl out the notice of appeal, when the rc-gent- 
mastors, seeing the necessity for prompt and vigorous 
action, rushed upon the procui-ator and his abet- 
tors, and having turned them iieck-und-crop out 
the sacred building shut the church door agJiinst 
them. 

llent on aec<*inpli.shing their work, in spite of 
their extrusion from the church, the friars knocked 
at the church and a.sked the occupants of the in- 
teritir to rtreive a co]>y of the notice as fonnal 
service of the writ. To which proposal, made by 
Ljiureuce de Wanvyke, the regents and non-regents 
re.spouded derisively that it was directly repugnant 
to their notions i»f the fitneas of things. Where- 
upon the said procurator — a man equal to tiying 
emergencies — jumped upon a tomb, sitiiated in the 
south side of the churchyaid and du'ectly under 
the open window of the chapel then used as a 
Congregation House,— from which eminence he 
thrust his purple face into the parliament chamber, 
and read the notice of appeal in so stentorian a 
VOL. L s 
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t»)ioe that, in s[»ite of tl)e clamour uritliin and the 
liuf»biit» without, iiirt woitfji were audible to aereial 
J)trsi>ns I>t’ the crowd on eitlier aide the eonscentted 
wall. ‘ Keveiviul ina.'4ters.’ nmretl (lo pox*umt4»r .n 
the T«itin ton;j:iU', utter he hail ejul the fonnal 
notuv, ‘ I would have serviil this pn eess upon yen 
within the ehureh, it* you had allowed me to e » 
so; hut since you vi..K-titly turueil tne of el.... is, 

1 have taken tiiese lather im\oul:ir means o( nati* 
iiio ill*.' writ t<» you in presfiiee' of a m.tary pulilii* 
aii'l my witieesse^, ..f wlueh facts I «",ill on all 
p*-rsoiis pr.-si-nt to hold themselvivs ready ti> j;ive 
evidence: and yet further, I le.ave <‘ojiy of proe<*.ss 
pinned t<> the <-hief entraiiee of vour ehureh.' 

Wiieifupon the irrepre.ssil)le ]»r<»eur;itor, who 
certainly deserved a thunipino fc»> paiil once and 
ujeaiii f..r his zealoii.s di.scharoe of iluty, fi.\e<l the 
Ciipyofwrit to the out.side of the <'liurch-<loor, and 
then workc<l hi.s way, together with hi.s heggaiiy 
clients, to lii.s peculiar inn throttgh .'i mullitiido of 
vociferous and highly excited scholars and unlarian 
serv’ftnts, wlio exclaimed at full yell, ‘It is a sin 
for siny in.'in to act as attorney to yott friars : and 
it is pions w'ork to kick yon out of otir doors ; yea, 
and to htim yon in your owm cells -you wlio are 
the rno.st insolent of morttds, and dare, thotigh you 
tiro hut lieggarly rifl’-mff, to appeal against the tlo- 
clsions of such reverend and inde.scribably excellent 
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perHouB OB the regents and nen-regente of our elKiI^ 
gent and imperishable university.’ 

Very brave was the show in old St. Mary's 
Churcli whenever a scholar of noble degree per- 
formed his exercises in the nave ; for when they are 
compared with the ohsecpiious adulation [wured by 
the < )xoni)in d(»ns an<l undergraduates of feudal time 
nil any stripling of an aristocratic house, who con- 
de>eended to leam how to read and wTite within 
Alma Mater’s hounds, the fulsome flatteries and 
servile (‘i mipliments with which the collegiate dons 
ami plehc-ian undergraduates, knoA\ii in Victorian 
England as tuft-hunt<TS, make life pleasimt and 
poisiinous to the ‘ tufts ’ of Christ Church imd other 
fashionahle colleges, may almost Ik? commended for 
hom>t pride and manly self-resjiect * Universitas' 
wius supposed to derive dignity and virtue from 
v\'vry ])atrician lad who stayed for a few teims in 
one of her hotels ; and in onler that students of 
nohk- ilegi-ee on leaving Alma Mater might repirt 
favourably of OxfonI jus an a%\'fully jolly place where 
f ’lei’s wore ileueod civU anti plojisant, yt*u know, and 
all that sort of tiling, you know, — they were sur- 
feited with slarish htmiage by chancellor, proctors, 
principals, tutom, and every order of actidemicians 
fi’om doetoi’s to freshmen. When they showed them- 
selves in High Street, graduates of divinity bowed 
low Ijcfore, physicians fell cringingly backwards into 
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.Hi> tluit thfii* hijfluu’iwt'a should luivo niKmi 
to juiss, :»«id artists sh'>%v»sl iljeir dcligltt in iiohlo 
Ivinj^s l»y tliroii<;l» t!io isailar prsu-'tioe known 

to oviiios bv a diMlaintul jihniso, uhirh doclaros the 
pesdlnlity ».t‘ kissing' with the eyes. 

Tliese favoured vutil'as weiv implored to wear 
brilliaut oanaenis, and to soften tlie si'verity of their 
geometrical ea[»s with tassels of amiferotis lace, — 
foppish excesses whieh wandd have la’ought un<ler- 
gradtiates i>f ordinary clay to the hirching-hlock. 
Tla'V were {»rovidetl with softer beds, ami sustained 
with ch'>ieer meats than thost‘ prepared for eommon 
scholars ; and it was iliscovered that a nohle stmlent 
Could grow wise witliout reading, learnetl withont 
study, — or. anyhow, with less study than wa.s neces- 
sary f>r the intellectual well-hciiig of a j)leheian 
sophi-'t. 'flu- exercise.s whieh tlu-y were recpiired to 
perform for their degrees vvere few a»i»l trivial : ami 
'whereji.s ignohle s(:lv>lai’:s perl'oiined their .seliolastic 
disputations in the ordimiiy ler-tu re-rooms and other 
meaner cliumlKtr-s of the uiiivemity, [Kitrician umler- 
gnidtiutes were invite^l to resjMtnd and argue in the 
nave of St. Mmy’s Church. ‘If.’ ssiirl the autho- 
rities of the university, ‘ wc are ever to make Oxford 
a genteel seminary, and get the sjiine aristiKtratic 
class of schoLirs as the London law-colleges, we must 
render the phice ploa.sant to young gentlemen of high 
degree, and by oiur discipline draw intelligible and 
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inainfuBt linen between the sons of quality and the 
HojjH of jiwt such beggarly fellows as our own 
futlifi-s.' Ami they carried out this policy with such 
bol<h ifSB and consistency, that in the earlier decades 
of tl«* sixteenth century youngsters, moving in the 
best cindes of society, were often heard to say that, 
tliongh of coui’se the Inns of C«iurt w'cre the proper 
seininanes for gentlemen, still Oxford was an 
uncoiuinonly ploasjint place for a flcr to stay a 
few montlis at, and that the scholars of the univer- 
sity knew liow to treat a f ler, and weren’t too 
proud to show their giatitude to a gentleman for 
c<*niing amongst them. 

Of the small number of aristocratic personages 
who giaduated at Oxford in time ]»rior to Edward 
the Fourth’s accession, one of the most conspicuous 
for familim* nobility and subseiiuent achievement 
was the brother of the great Earl of Warwick, 
George Neville of llalliol College, who performed 
his exercises in the nave of old St. Mary’s Cliurch, 
and celebrated his inception with a splendid prodi- 
gjility long rememhered in Oxonian minsds. On 
taking his M.A. degree, this patrician scholar gave 
two Ixmquets of a magnitude and luxuiy such as 
Oxft)rd had never before witnessed. For many days 
tlio best cooks of the kingdom were busy in the 
preparation of fowls and w'ild birds, venison and 
conics, brawns and subtleties, jellies and fruits. 
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VmtiuM'ii suppHwl tht* choi«'st wjui’h of wliicli the 
tfut-sts tlmnk (li’oply its tlioaoh ihcy wero ho ilt'jiror 
than malt latti aN, At thi* tifst of tho twn 
six huiulit'rl tVastfi'." woif fiitfriaitift! with thnv 
('imjvos; and on the foil.. wine day the lordly 
duate piVMiled over a stualh r and moVi' seleet party, 
to whuh thriH* luindnsl of his relations, his iniiiuatt* 
frietids, and the eliief scholars t»f the iitiiversiiy wt'r- 
invited. Havine eonehtdetl his iieadeinie cjireer in 
this smujituous fashion, (Jeorjje Neville made a 
<iuiek march to hieh ecclesiastic prt'fennent ; he- 
coinine Iiish<*p of Kxeter when he was ji Master of 
Arts ofoidy three years’ stiindine, and suhse<pu-ntly 
risine to ht' jn'imate of the norlhent province, his 
entrance tipon which latter <lienity he (‘clehrated 
with a feast which surpassed idl previous haiupiets 
fif the kiinl, as much as the entertainments at his 
ALA. commencement had exceeded all ]>revious 
academic festivities in splendour and profusene.ss. 

Rather more than a century after (ieoroe Neville 
took hi.s ALA. deoi’ee, new .St. Mary’s (diurch was 
the scene of the most fsuuous trial that ever r>ocurred 
beneath its roof! AVhen churches wore u.Hed sis 
criminal courts, the business of judicial investiga- 
tions was usually perforniod in the nave, or one of 
the sacella adjoining the original structure of tlu) 
sacred edifice. But when Cranmer was arniigncHl 
before Bishop Brooks, Dr. Alartin, and Dr. Story, on 
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char^eM of blitaphemy, incontinence, and heresy, the 
|>riHf)ncr was brought into the choir of the university- 
chuicli, whl< h Iwd l)een fitted up with extniordinary 
cur<^ for sfi'iiic efl'cct as a hall of judgment. The 
lu-iKrh was a seaHold, standing ten feet alK)ve the 
llu.,r of the chancel and drapetl with a rich cloth 
of state ; aial it was so c«jn.structcd over the high 
altar that when Bish(»p Bi-ooks, the Pope’s legate, 
look his seat, his hejid was iinnietliately beneath the 
holy sjicnuiient. 

In those dark days the majority of Oxonians 
were hostile to the principles of the Reformation, 
notwithstanding the assent which the university liad 
outwardly iKX'onled to the doings of the Reformers 
in the preceding reign. But though the demsely-. 
crowd wl church was filled chiefly with hone.st and 
bitter fanatics, who abhoired Pndestitntism as the 
most atrocious of imaginable offences against the 
Almighty, it containeil not a few perstms whose 
judgments approved the religious policy, and whose 
he{u*ts commiseiutcd the misfortunes of the iidleu 
]>rimatc. Time-serving favourers of the new creed, 
students less brave to denounce than acute to dis- 
cern the errors of the Catholic faith, and some few 
orthodox Catholics whose patriotism inspired them 
with love of the great English heretic who had for 
many yearn successfully resisted the pretensions of a 
foroign potentate to a rip^it to , govern England, 
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found it difficult to rffmin fmm 
]>athy, as tlie ujjwi and infirm prisdladr,' itooundecl 
hv a <tvonf' Hxlv of ariiunl }»uanl», walked aloWly t*» 
the place apjx»intc*l for hiiu at 'Uip Jia'r. Jt was* 
.,h-u‘!v< 1 tliat li.‘ w.iiv the plain black gown of u 
d'K-ti-r of ilivMiity, and tluit he snpporU'd hhnscif 
with :i while atulV: and the Kjwuilsh friars coiild not 
thrUmr to hiss at hiui spitefully when, after puino’ 
for a mimito steailily at tlio inaonifieeiitly arr.iyed 
lii'ooks. he refrained from removinj^ his cap hi «^)ei- 
saneo to a man who represented within En^tlanil’s 
realm the j>owcr of a foreign ruler wlatse authority, 
he liad sworn neViT to i\*eoptix,e. Tim Bishop <if 
(iloueester was furious at the reproof implied hy the 
lieretie's demeanour; and the jirelale’s ire was not 
niilio-tt-fl hy the alacrity uinl courtly grace with 
wliif-h the oM jiniTi, oil seeing the royal proctoiy, liftofl 
his cap from liis hoary heatl and howed to the lawful 
rejire-a-ntatives of hi.H sovereign's Isiwful authority, 
bowing to each of the two royal commissioners, so 
tli^t his right kma; at each oheisaiict! touched the 
ground, 

Other scenes of a like kind occurred at f)xford — 
in St. Mary’s Church, lieforc Bi.shop Brooks and the 
tWo roval commissioners : in the choir of Christ’s 

•J ^ 

Church, before Bi.shops Thirll^ and Bonner; and 
again in the university church, on that foul rainy 
day, when the degraded primate was rated with 
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fuiy'l^. Dr, Cole, liefore being led out to the 
spot outride the Bocardo, whence the martyi's soul 
n8c<4)dcd from the agonies of the fiery death to a 
hqjivtnlv laano. 

111 tlH‘ 0 |>ciuitg of Queen ElLzaijetU's reign, — when 
there. \va» inueh «UHk'ulty in finding divines who 
c*<juld W ifuhted t<r» ] trench in itehalf of the Protestant 
ihtctrines an<l Anglican polity, though the Ixtdy of 
the clergy consenttKl to poi'fonn the routine services 
of the ehiu’ch in acq^trdance with the iit,*w injunc- 
ti(*ns, Oxford ex|)erieuced such a dearth of licensed 
jnilpit-orutofs that, in the alwenco of orrlained 
jtivachcrs, — the scholars «)f the nnivei-sity sometimes 
{•'tUscnUiil to list*'!! tft sermons delivered from the 
pulpit of St. Mary’s Ohuivh by lay-preachere. 
llichiU'd Taverner, Esq., of Woodcatttu, near Ox- 
for<l; ou sovenil ocx*asions thus otHciated as select 
preacher to the congregation of St. Maiy's, wearing 
thedanijisk gown, which xvius the robe that he habitii- , 
tdly wore, when occupying a public juilpit Re- 
prc.senting at the sttme time the queen's spiritual 
ami secular authority, this devout layman w;vs High 
Sherilf of Oxfordshire, when he preached in St 
Mary's Church the sermon which, more to the 
amusement than the edification of his critical and 
slightly derisive auditois, he o|>Ejned with these 
wonls : ‘ Arriving at the Mount of St Mary’s in the 
stony stage where I now stand, I have brought you 
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soim- lyne I'aktsl in the ov«ij of ohturitio, 

fju't't’ully c*»»ns<‘m'<l for tin? olucken-s t>f the clnireh, 
the sjctiTows I'f the 8}>irit. anil the sweet swhUowh 
( if salvatii'ii.' 

T\V(.> years after Kli.<al>ef h s (‘litertailiiiielit ill 
IvintT-s t * tiiihridm-, with tht‘ «lra* 

matie {lerluniui’aee uie\iti>meil in the last eliapter, 
the seholars (if her hyal and resjih'iident university 
of nxfi.rd pritvidt'd for her aniusinnent in the nave 
of St. Mary’s C'lmreh a display (^f seholastie pomp 
and eh'veriiess. eorrespondiiii; to the eoninnauorative 
exereises wliieli are tiow-a-days perfoVined in tin* 
Sheldoni in Th(*atre just liefore the students dis- 
pei>:e for the loiitr vaeatiou. A onitid sta;;e, extend. 
iiiLT from tiie mother end of the nave to the door of 
the ehoir, ami suitahiv adorned with hritflil dra- 
peries and tloud devices, was provided for the 
speakers ami amlitoi-s of the disputations in natund 
and moral jiliilosophy, which constituted the. pas- 
time that occupied the sfA'ereign’s attention for four 
hours. The performance commenced at two 
at which hour the (pieen and her couit had com- 
pleted a long and sumj)tuou.s dinner, and it con- 
cluded at six o’clock P..w., when her inaje.sty s maids 
of honour were Ixiginniug to feel an a{)[)etite for 
supper. For the queen's use, a superb throne, 
covered by a canopy of state, had been erected 
against the entrance to the chancel ; and a consider- 
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able space near the throne — space divided from the 
rest of the nave V)y a tmvorsc, ruiming from otve aVdft 
of the theatre l<i the other — was fumisVnwl for the 
l^enllewonicii i.f the court, and •»ther noble |jersoiiB 
who liad ii j'if^ht to j>Ia«rs within the royal ciivle. 
lii-iifsIiT was in attondanee npon his soverei^i, who 
is recoidoil to have manifested lier cordial g/fcnlwill 
to the earl by saying, with a smile, ‘ Vou my lord , 
must still he one,' when Kdmtmd Cumpian, of St. 
John’s (ailleoe, respondent in the natural-philosophy 
disputation, bowing to the queen and her favourite, 
e.xelaimed in Tjiitin, ‘ May fosl preserve your ma- 
jesty ; you who di» and you who cnuisel these 
things,’ 

I am disposed to think that such a four hours’ 
entertainment, jus Elizabeth and her hulies received 
on this occasion in St. Marx’s Chnrch, would be 
thought now-a-days a tedious aiul insutfenible in- 
fliction of scholastic pedantiy, if it wore reproduced 
in the Sholdonitui Theatrc at any gmud com- 
inemonition or chmicellor’s festival. Xor sliould I 
experience any vivid surprise on coining upon the 
recoixl of some Elizalx?than diarist, whicli should 
assure me that, though Elizabeth did her best to 
8ei*m pleased by the attempts to please her, she 
yawned more than once and betrayed impatience as 
well as weariness, imder the cumbrous Latin com- 
pliments with which the actors in a dismal farce 
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soa'ii>n(‘tl tht'ir IfOntU’S'j uiul >iot altoj^rtlier inti'lli* 
♦nblo lalk. IT. a?' Antmiv WikhI assures iis, ■ slu* 

ir» 

was so wlu'U Mr. Jaim's Lm*l», <«t' Mit- 

t.>n, I'xelaiuu'il, ‘ I will |>rovi* ibis with my liiV, ami, 
if lu’Otl be. with my death* Vita, et si turns est 
morte oomprehakt ) that she eried aloud to her reti- 
luu', ‘ Kxoelh'Ut. <‘h, exeellcni,’ it is heyoiwl questhai 
that she was easily jtleaseil. ami in a humour tt> make 
the^most of small eitjoymeiits. Ihit, however eom- 
{•laisaiitly dis|H)M'tl to her entertainers, the exeellen- 
lissima I'rirKvss mii>t have linind the fiur lumrs of 
Latin dis)iutation hantf lamvily on haml, mimt hy a 
liltiiiLT of her ♦'ve-hrows or a Hhrn<; of her .shoulders 
have oi von Leieesn-r more Ih.aii one intimation that 
the whole affair was a little too long. Monaua*!', 
without eastiuo any ungenerous aspersions on the 
ladv’s >ineeniv, wa- are at lihertv to doubt whet})er 

t % i* 

.she W(aild have been .so ec.statieally ex(!ited by Mr, 
James Leeeh’s ' Vita, et si opus e.st morte comju-o- 
kiho.' if hho had not felt herself under slroiit; ohlijfa- 
tion.s to rh'inean herself as though slit* underst<x«l all 
that the Latin bilkers said to one another. 
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I.AIiIKS IX RESIDEXrK. 

In no rospccts New Oxford differ more notably 
from the Oxford of olden time than in the provisions 
that are now-a-days made for the residence of gen- 
tlewom<*n within c*>llegiate bounds, and in the 
eouiteous alacrity and delight with which Oxonians 
of the present day receive their ‘lutnesses’ in the 
weeks immiHliately prm'ding each long vacation. 

At a veiy early date of her histoiT, the Lni- 
versitv exhibited a chnrli.sh disdain for womankuid, 
and a monkish averseness to open her gsites to the 
gentler se.x. She could preseiwe with sui'Jerstitious 
reverence the dry and blackened relics of Saint Fri- 
deswide, and render scholastic homage to the Muses, 
but for matnms and girls, whose graceful forms and 
merry laughter were csdculateil to stir the pulses of 
young students and draw them from their duties in 
School Stri*et, she wore no looks of welcome. To 
women who were old and rich, the severe mother of 
learned sons could be demurely civil and prudently 
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obsequious, in cousiilouititui tboir uoftriioss to 
tloatb of ibo uses to whieii am«l aiul alHueut 
ladies luioht lx* indueed t*» aj>j)ly their wealth by 
deinls ami lust testaments. 'Fliere is rejisrai to 

believe that the Minorite. Uicharil .Sliekbury, wiis 
not deticieut in flatierino res|*eetfnlness to the liiidy 
Dervorjfuilla Iktlliol. nhen. in his eapaoity of Fatla-r 
Confessor to that mther wrinkletl ami exeeeilin/^ly 
opulent witlow, he urp'd her to <-arry out with 
generoU'i eomph-teiiess her late husband's designs for 
the promotion of learning. We may rest assured 
that the subtle and devout Sliekbury never evc*n 
hinted to the beuetieenl l>ervorguilla that learning 
was an affair beyond the eomprehension of the 
ferjiinine mind, or that women were altogether out 
of plaee when they ventured to intrude theimselves 
into an abi)<le of seholar.s. N'oi' is it probabh* that 
the authorities of ( )xford and (-ambri»lge were loth 
to accept the benefactions of .Henry the Sevenths 
mother, on uecount of the ])ainful and humiliating 
liict that, in allowing the Lady Margaret to found 
the profes.sorship.s w'hich bear her nami-, they were 
receiving favottrs frf»m a per.son who, though noble in 
rank, wa.s imperfectly de.spic}dtle in sex. 

But tliongh the chiefs of niediu'val Oxford con- 
descended to hold a frigid atnl jxditic inten^otirHO 
with tho.se of womankind, whotu it wa.s worth tlufir 
while to conciliate, no monks in the tiusterest and 
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most vii tiMos «l.'iys of monasticism surpassed them 
in contciiiptuous aversion for the inferior and more 
diuliolieal section of the human family. Alike by 
principals and tutors it was maintained, in accord- 
ance with ccclesifistiejil sentiment, that women were 
by nature vain and wanton, foolish and poisonous — 
tisefnl no floiiht for certain oljjects, and deplorably 
necessary to the nice which they enibarras.se<l and 
dlsj^raecd : lait still tliin'^s to be avoided by philosophic 
men, find not to Ik; endured in the dwellings of 
sebol.-irly pemoris. It wjis an aularian Jon who first 
suggested tlifit eveiy inquiiy for the .secret Cfiuse of 
a .s<«Mid scandal or natioiuil ini.scaiTijige .should lx.*gin 
with inquiring ‘Who is .she?’ The statutes and 
annals of ()xfnrd ovei*flow with evidence of the pain.s 
which Alma Mater took to pre.serve her boys from 
the perilous tliseiiiations of the demireps and mu- 
liercuhe, of whom Profes.sor llubcr speaks .so plea- 
santly as membei’s of the univemity — to guanl them 
also sigsiin.st the allurements of young persons who 
were chiefl}’’ distinguishable from their light and 
disreputable sisters by the cunning and dissimula- 
tion thfit ensibled them to naiintain an appearance of 
goodness, and a eharactor for having viituous inclina- 
tions, which it was impossible for them to possess in 
reality. 

The aeminaiy-pervcrt.s of the seventeenth century, 
and their near kindred -- the highest of the Laudian 
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high clmixjhnH'u— were wont to inveigh iigjui >t wo- 
man’s appeanmce in the 'schoinrttio lioine.'j of ' >xfottl 
and Cambriti^* u» one t»f tlie in**»t hidwua u'wl re- 
voltmg ct>iim|ttendw» of the Tiefonnatii'n^ which they 
"were picked to aceinje of luvving given birth to «livor» 
biKsia! grio'ance* and enohnides. But it would bo a 
mibtake to ituiigiue that our mipture with Ronu'i was 
immediately followed by a public and complete auy- 
reiuler of the Universitiea to femuuno cupidity and 
simbition. Tlie change of religion rendered it 
•slble for shanu'lesH damsels, l»ont on murruige ,with 
Ctdletriate «lons, to force their wav into the si'holastic 
h«aisM.‘s; bm, instead of throwing the chief portals of 
tbxfird widely o|K'n to tl^» smiling enemy, the re- 
volution ojjly g-ave them the la'iietit of a postern- 
gate, throtvgh whieli the most advtmtnrous of the 
wily biooil entere«l the monastic ground eovertly 
and waiily, and with the forekiiowleclge that, insteiul 
of Wmg w**lcomed nnaninaaisly \)y ucademie opinion, 
they would i»e vt'giurdtsl with vehement dislike or 
unfriendly colrlness by the rnujority of the scholars. 

Cmnracr, Injfore taking holy <*rdcrs, oeeasioned 
no lively scandal to his feUow’-collegians hy sircren- 
dering his Cambridge fellow.ship to marry his lirat 
wife ; but, .so long as Henry the Eighth livwl, it 
would hftve gone hotly with any ordained clerk who, 
after |)erpetrating matrimony in the world’s fiuro, 
had presumed to bring his wife openly to his home 
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witluM the bounds of either university, or in any 
iw«*t of the countiy where the ecclesiastical autho> 
riticH were on the alert to punish clerical offenders 
against the law, that precluded priests ' from the 
dubious advantages of wedlock^ 

But Oxford saw the commencement of‘a new 
and very different state of things under Edward 
the Sixth, the directors of whose government not 
only permitted the clergy to marry, but coimte- 
nanced tliem in bringing their conjugal partners t^ 
dwell with them in collegiate residences. On com- 
plying with the royal invitation to settle in England 
and instruct the youth of her principal seminary in 
tho(»l<)gicid leaniing, Peter Martyr brought to Cluist 
Church the wife who had relinquished the ‘orders of 
reli^rion so that she might become the wife of 
all heretical ivfonner. And wliilst Peter Martvr, 
the fii’st married cJinon of Christ Cbuixjh, demon- 
strateil by his own life the honour of the married 
clergy, that college had for its dean, lurd the 
luiivei’sity hiul for its chmicellor. Dr. Cox. another 
married divine, w'ho was well pleased to see his 
domestic arnuigemeiits imitated by the chiefs of the 
learned community. Synquit-hizing with the indig- 
nation which he commemomted, Antony Wood 
a.ssures us that, in their anger and disgust at this 
revolution which, besides encouraging canons and 
principids to many, * suffered women and idle hus- 
vou I. T 
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xvlft v* t‘» ftitor »nt«» wM’h lioiUM* fif th# h«iid lUtowad 

it) t.‘ s, vxv ihcrt\’ the ( athoUca. wh*> WW fifnily to 
,)„. faith whtht ooufaritiiHj^ outwardly to the 
}a‘f ■r:fi:'ti‘'>i. tht* uud j^ywwt^st (>f 

al*u>ivi* I ht* <*• *lh*^t“»** afiil IkiIIm that thuil 

Invaiiio nvfj'tac’t*'- ••! wi*!ii:Uikiit»l. 

Wliffi the iV't^'raai wiinl Ii.kI Jalh'M aral was 
>Ut\‘Ov(K'<l lu Ilf l atholsi" ijali' that taM''*t| tl. 
tlaiiH"' of tla.- SiiMT hticM tir**-'. tin* ri‘i(iiiii'i''iohcr'' 
no tiiif in tin* tuiivi r^ity of tin* sliann* ainl 

‘/ullt of hiijhiiiina;^ ia:irri**tl ihiiry. (’allfria** 
Catlu*'. Ml* 1 irtia, lN*ti*r Martyr's wih*. ha«l 

fill* >><<au‘ ft'ur yi*ars hern heyainl llu* ri*a(*h orinna.'iu 
wraili ; hui as her hudy htnl hern intt'rreil in the 
eatheilnil uft’hrist ( 'hureii, ia a known jjrave ni*ar 
tlf relii*s of St. Krideswide. it was still |)o,s.sihle for 
the ('.iThoru* zealots to (;.\hi 1 »it their piety and shoek 
hutiian sentiiiient hv otferilio insiilts to the eorjtse of 
the Woman, whom fin* jnM>r of O.Kford reiiu'iahen'd 
for her eharitie.s and Isjiievolent lahonrs. Seizin'^ 
so favourahle oecasion for doing the (•atholio cause 
irreparahle mischief, the commis.sioners, after tnins- 
acting divers other matters in St. Msuy's C.hnrch, 
where they sat for htisines.s, arraigmw] the memory 
of the devout Protestant, virtuous wife, tind exem- 
plar}' lady, on charges of heresy tind unchaste life. 
Witnoases were sumnmned to give evidence agjiinst 
the w(;man, whose virtues and innumerable acts of 
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kindness had planted such love of her in the iteiurts 
of the persons, thus commanded to turn her aocusers^ 
that they chose to peijiire themselves rather than 
nilsc their voices against their dead friend. She 
was a foreigner, and naturally spake a foreign 
tongue ; she never mastered the English tongue 
so that sin* could he precisely understood. Under 
th<-s(* cir«‘unisianc(>.s the witnesses urged that it was 
iiiijiftssihlc for tht‘m to have learnt, and equally im- 
piiv,sil)l<‘ for them t<i say, of what religion she was. 

Tliis was the substance of what the commis- 
sioners coidd gstther agsiinst the deceased gentle- 
woman from witnesses wh<*sc gi*atitude was stronger 
than their zeal for the triumph of Catholic (*pinion. 
'riay didn’t remember, couldn’t remember, wouldn’t 
n*niember ; they d’uln’t know the meaning of what 
they di«l remember. On reporting to Cardinal 
Pole this absence of depositions against the faith 
of (.’atherine Martyr, the commissioners dotibtless 
thought that, since no case could bo made out 
against the prisoner not at their bar, her corpse 
wovdd be allowed to remain at rest. But Cardinal 
Polo wa.s one of tln>se rarely conscientious judges 
who, whilst })rofenjng to act on evidence, are brave 
enough to dispense with it on trying emetgencie& 
Since it was impossible to convict Catherine Cathie 
of heresy and unclean life, the greater the reason 
why he should make an example of so egregioup an 
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utUiuK r. Writinjf to l>r. MawImU, DetiR of Christ 
Church, the Pi*|k‘H reppwMyaUtiv^f oiriwsd tlurt^ 

whcnas (uilicriuc (’Hthie, of dutestnhlo memory, 
atCfi hiinx in tlta»Ily sin oiwl (iyitig in hw gwilt, 
hid Kt fi ijiti-rml in C'fmst ('luirch Calhodml, her 
\h«uv> >K"aM i‘>r(hwidi hf <>xhuine(| >iiul n»st fmn* 
C"nstvr.it<''l 'Ufiil. 

Tu thi" hnna! '‘^Ii r ri*» tiu<n* 

I’cr^oii tliaii till" 1 h'.'iii of ( !ij'i"'t ( litufli <">iiil<i 
'huvo licfii tuiin«l in the nminr<<us anny ff 
(.‘liTical nii'iio'.tts wlui, ilnriiij; tlu' 
fhutijjfvs i>t‘ iIk" |h v1i« 1, wt-r*" Cathnlio 

or i’rotf>tant in a».vorilaiK'i* with huntour of thiir. 
In t-arly lito l>r. M^irsliall ha»l h»"<;n an orthodox 
Catholif. WluMi Henry tlu* Kitrlith, ijiiarreUin*; 
with tin* PojH! whilst clinging to the chief’ theolo- 
gitr:d dogma', of Home, assumed the goveninu*nt of 
the Church, tlie pliant priest showed no rcluehince 
in taking thi* oath of supremacy. Ihu'ing Kdwanl 
the Sixth’s reigti lie had been ;:ealou.s for the 
Reformation, without hiking any sttjp that would 
make him an object of Catholic vengeance on the 
revival of the Pajial authority. Mary’s reign saw him 
a virulent persecutor of Protestants ; and when Mary 
was succeeded by her sister, though the jdiant priest 
was ejected from his deanery, he would fain have 
trimmed his sails so as to hold preferment in the new 
settlement of the Church. Thousands of English clergy- 
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men in like manner veered to mid firo, like ‘weatiiier* 
cooks o^^ying every variation of the wind ; hat Dr. 
Marshall belonged to the comparatively small body of 
Hpirittiul time-servers who earned for themselves the 
title of Vicaw of Bray. Whichever party happened 
to be in the ascenflant, they brayed for it harshly 
and noisily ; and whether they brayed for Protest- 
antism or the old faith, they overflowed with malig- 
tiity to tlu' moll who had either the courage to die 
f<.»r tboir principles, or the decency to forbear from 
acrimonions vituperation of their opponents for the 
time ln'ino. 

< >n receiving Ctirdinal Pole’s directions, the Dean 
called to his aid a sutiicient number of workmen, 
and caused them to \-iolate Catherine Martyr’s 
gr;a'c with spade and pickaxe. The deed was 
done in the darkness of a November evening, and, 
when the dean’s servants had accomplLshed the first 
part of their repulsive task by torchlight, he caused 
them to carry the heretic’s coipse to his stable-yard, 
and bury it under his dunghill Having thus exe- 
cuted the 0mmands of authority, the pious body- 
snatcher retired to rest, well pleased with his zeal 
for the resUired faith, and hopefid that he should 
■vnn the airdiniU’s fiivour by his piquant interpre- 
tation of the injunction placed upon liim to remove 
the bones from consecrated ground. 

Under the djinghill, in the hole where the dean 
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put it, the IhhIv remaiuetl until Eliztiheth had 
aseended the thmue, and her Protestant hisliops 
hestirrecl them^elves to relieve their party of such 
marks ot’Catholie enmity as it was jtossihh" Tor them 
to remove. On reeeivino a mamlate tV»>m the pre- 
lates to restore (’atherine Marivr’s hodv tVom the 
uidudlowed spot heneath a hin Tor manure to its 
previiius restine-plaee. tlie rulers of ( 'liri.-.t ('imreli 
were eonstrained to hriui; the hones (>t‘the n-fttniier’s 
wit'e *>nee aoain heluath tlie lioht of heaviMi ; and 
in order that they .should iiot l)e airain prol’aneil hy 
Catliolie f'anaties, ii was dineted that, previtnis t.> 
their re-interineiit. the insn!t< d relie.s shutdd he eojii- 
miiioh'd %\itli the remains of Si. Frideswide which 
h.ad esi ;t|ied the \iL.dlanee *>f the reformers who. in 
days prior to Mary's iieee.ssion. eiidi-;ivoure<l to eh*ar 
the elnin-hes of tin- •>hjects of idolalnms reveretiee, 
Aln.'r a tfoiihle-oime siareh the relie,> of (he saint 
were found, put away in two hags of diseoloiired 
.silk, and ('om'eale*! in ati ohscun* t’oriier of (he 
cathcdnd ; where .sojue .superstitious heliever in their 
sanctity had secreted them for secnri(|r from the 
defilement of liereiicid touch. The ttshc.s of the 
Catholic .saint and the Prote.stant wife having been 
mingled together, they, were recon iriiitted to the 
gnive in the January of l.')(il,iii the presence of a 
large numlK,‘r of witnesses who, upon the Sunday 
following Catherine Murtyr’-s third interment, lis- 
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tenod to thi; f'ununil nonnon whicli Mr. Robert 
Udgersiui of Christ (^’Iiurch jm-Jicherl in tfie cathe- 
•Iral to thi- glorification of the woman, and to the 
iiifitiiiy ol’thosi* who profuiunJ hcrfimt toinh. For the 
foiiititoii se;iulc)iro of Catherine and Frlde.swide, an 
Oxdiiiaii Mioodsted the e|*ita]ih, 

‘ MU' .lACET KKIJOIO Ol'M Sl PER.STlTJOXF.' 

< )f the married principals who rose to power in 
Oxford in Flizaheth’s reiou, one of the most notable 
was William Cole, who had fled from England to 
Zurich to avoi<l the Marian perseeutoi-s. and during 
his i-xile in Ztirieh had l>een rethiced to such straits 
that he had on more than one (Kra.sion staved utF 
famine by eating mice. To the ma.stership of Cor- 
pus Christi, rendered vacant in laOb by the resig- 
nation <»f Thomas Creeuway, Dr. Cole was nominated 
by Eliz;ibeth who, overhntking the scandal of his 
marriage with a virtuous woman, in consitleration 
of his sulferings for Prote.stantisin, cotmselh'd the 
fellows of ^or[>u.s to elect liiin as their chief. But 
the fellows, to whom tliLs atlvice wjis given, being 
ft>r the most part ‘ incluied to the Roman Catholic 
persuasion,’ i.e. Catholics who were disisised con- 
form to Pn»testtti»t re<pnrcments in onler to retain 
their preferments, they weiv rash enough to dis- 
regsird the sovereign’s recommendation, and to choose 
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for tlielr master one Robert Harrison, M.A., wHio 
had been recently removed from the college t«i 
accoimt of his hostility to tlie new religious settlti- 
luent. Of course this election was declared vtiid ; 
and forthwith a contest iux>se iHitween the fellows 
and the <|ueen, from which the fonner cixme out 
seC‘.»nd-lx*st. 

At the sovereign’s lUivction. Dr. Monuj, bislioj) of 
Winchester, in his cajmnty of visiti»r of C^»rjtus, 
ejtvtcd those of the fellows who obstinately |H“rsiste<l 
in their refusjd to elect Dr. (^^le : whereupon the 
Ci»lU>ge, having reci*ivtHj a seasonable lesson, and 
a cotene <*f sound IVotestaiits in lieu of the ejectcil 
fellows, made no further diftieulties to chH'ting the 
Zuriehiun exile. Of the fellows thus ousted from 
their fellowsliips for contumacy the crown, there 
were three, Ivlmund llainolds, Miles Wimlsore, and 
George Naj)ier — wh<.»st* sulmwjuent fortunes, chanic- 
tcristic of the men atnl their time, Antony Woisl 
has aptly commemonited. Jidm Ruiiiolds, a jM-ace- 
lt'»ving, though stublsini mlhcrcnt U» the old faith, 
retireil to Gloucester Hall, the Oxonian refuge in 
£li»tls*th’s days for Catholic gown.smeii, where he 
livesl cptietly on hi.s ample means till he expintl in 
the ninety-third year of his aga Miles Windsore, 
the antiquary and writer, also an opulent scholar, 
persisted like Kaiuolds in cautious attachment to 
the ancient creed, and arrived at extreme old age. 
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‘ He died/ says Wood, ‘ u moderate Catholic, or 
such as we call a Church Papist, anno 1624, aged 
86, or thereabouts, iuid was buried in Corpus Christi 
(Jollcgo chu{Hil, to which college he left money and 
Ixioks/ To the ertreer of this conseiA’ative book- 
wonii who, after w'anning his hands at the Marian 
fires, and living lu studious retirement throughout 
Klizubeth’s long and stormy reign, lingered almost 
long enough ufKtn the social stitge to witness the 
interment of Janies the First, the traitorous rest- 
lessness and gluistly ending of George Napier afford 
a striking contnust. After his ejection from Corpus, 
George Napier a-ent lieyond the seas, allied him- 
self with the Jesuits, and luiving become a pi^est 
of the Catholic chiuch returned to England, to 
administer privately the sacraments of the proscribed 
n'ligion, and assist in hatching conspintcies for the 
subversion of IHotesUintism and the queen’s govern- 
ment. Throughout the later decades of Elizabeth’s 
long reign* this seniinaiy-priest, in defiance of the 
stem but most necessoiy laws again.st his politioo- 
a>ligious kind, residt^ chiefly in England, living in 
the suburbs and neighlxmrhood of Oxford, or tra- 
velling about the country in fiutherance of schemes 
for the restoration of the Piapacy ; but in his old 
age and the eighth year of James the Fint’s rdgn, 
the doom come upon him which had consigned to 
ignominious death so many plotters against the 
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English oluirch ami thixme. ApprehomkHl at Kirt* 
lington by S«|uire Chiuuberlaine, justice t>f the jiciice, 
tlie mlveuturer — a man \vlK>se grey hairs ami 
amiable manners extortwl the commiseration of his 
adversaries — was eoimnitted to Oxfonl Casth*, ami 
after laing convicteil of treason in due com*se <»f 
law, was hung, dmwii, and tjiiarteretl in the C^istle 
Yard, — a tragedy which it is |>r<»bablc that his old 
college-friends, llaiiioKls and Wimlsoraj lel't their 
btx>ks iuid tram|iiil chandxTs to witness with twirful 
eyes. The lieatl and the quarters of (Jeorge Napiers 
divided lK)dv were e.xbibiicd to the <lisniaved (’atlne 
lies of tiie univ<*isity in txtnspieuous places of the 
city: -one of the live parts of the dissected corpse 
being set <>vcr each of the I'.tur gates *»f the city, 
and the great gale of (llirisl Church, (»pjKtsite to 
St., AhlateV. (’loirch. 

As for l)r. (.’oh*, the married president, who 
entered (’’<jrpus College on the (expulsion (jf these 
three fellow.*., it is recorded hy a scrila*, who never 
missed an oj»jH.»rtunity t«» asj>erse the fame of a 
married principal, that he dealt so dislanatHtly with 
the revenues of the (jollegc as to incur the resent- 
ment of the 8(x:iety and the censure of its 
visitor. ‘ Well, well, Mr. JVesident,’ the Hisliop of 
Winchester is rec(jrdcd to have ssiid at one of his 
quinquennial visitiitions of the college, after ex- 
amining the charges against the married head. 
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wliosc unly fault may have been inaptitude for the 
inatiagenieni of accounts, ‘ seeing it is so, you and 
the collegt! must part \vitln»ut any mtjre ado, and 
thereftjre sec that you f»rovide for yourself.' ‘ Pro- 
vide for myself!’ exclaiinetl the president with 
lugtibrinuM Vehemence, shivering at the vivid re- 
miniscences of the difficulty with which he had 
providitl ft»r himself in the previous reign ; ‘ Wliat, 
my good lortl, miist I then eat mice at Ziuich 
itgain {’ The sea-souable idlusiun to his sulTerings 
lor religion did the president g«xKl sen'ico. Tlie 
bishop relented, and the doctor wjis allowed to 
retain his collegiate i>lace until tui arniiigeinent was 
iiHule between him luul Dr. John Ihiinolds, Dexui 
of Lineoln, whereby the dean and the president 
changed places. 

'fhough Queen Eluuilxith i^rmittcd her cleigy 
to hike wiveij and even pnunoted priests, like 
Archbishop Parker and Bishop Hidl, to the highest 
jJuces of the hicnuvhy, she never disguisetl her 
participation in the prevsuling sentiment that 
celibate priests were mure worthy of honour tlian 
clergymen who luul ci>ndescenilo<l to the inferior 
and scarcely virtuous contUtion of honest wedlock. 
At times, indeed, Ijer imperious highness did not 
hesitate to expivss her disesteem of clerical wives 
in Ituiguage that was neither queenly nor worthy 
of a gentlewoman. Hiurington records that after 
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receiving the splentliJ IwiHpitiility of Archhiohop 
Parker, KliiKii)etli gave her hast gntcious and eonlial 
thanks f<»r his entertuiiunent, and tlien turning to 
the primate’s wife, observeil with royal in»>lenee. 

* And you, madam I may not cjdl yi>u, and mistrt'ss 
I am iushuiiuHl to call you: so I know ni>t w’hat 
to csdl you, but yet I <lo thank you.' 'Hu' sovereign, 
who whilst forbearing to burn clericiil wive.s at the 
stake, could thn.s tortiire them with the fire of 
dLsdninfvd sarcasm, w’as <*s|H*cially severe towards 
the wives of clergymen who jwesunied tt» resitlo 
with their husWiuls in collegiate establishments. 
Since priests wen* men. the virgin (jueen concedtsl 
that it wa.s well to aeconl them the privilege of 
matriiimnv as a means for avoiiling the worse evils 
attendant on sacenh»tal celibacy. She was, however, 
fi^n in maintaining that decency forlKule their 
presence iri Hchol}i.stic hou.se.s, or othe^colleg^^s which 
had from time immemorial been the homes of wife- 
less men. 

In the injunction, which stitcd the conditions 
under wdiich the right of wedlock was accoitled to 
the priesthood, she olwerved, ‘ If any master or dean, 
or any head of any college, shall propose to nferfy, the 
same shall not be allowed, but by such to whom the 
visitation of the same doth properly belong, who 
shall in anywise provide that the some tend not 
to the hindrance of their house.’ And* that col- 
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Itigiatu houHos might not be disturbed, or in any 
ways cinbtirrasaed, by the conctequenoes of ibis oon- 
cc»Mion, H Kiibfiequont injunction required that evesry 
mamcd principal of a college ^ould keep his wife 
and children away from hia collegiate ‘domus,' in 
a dwelling where his conjugal partner and offspring 
would neither vex the ears nor offend the sight of 
the scholars conffded to his government In ac> 
coiduncc with this direction, bishops, deans, and 
other clergy attached to cathedrals, refrained from 
estahliKhing their wives in their official residencea 
William Whitaker, master of St. John’s College, 
Caruhridge, from ir)86 till his death in lo95, and 
Dr. Chsulertou, muster of Emmanuel College in the 
same university, married sisters ; but Baker certifies 
that Dr, Whitiker was careful to keep hw vnfe (his 
second wife, by the way) and his eight chihlren ip 
a ciuaiier i»f the town, so remote from his college 
that the noise of hia nui'seiy could not distract 
stiidious Juhnians. That Tliomas Leaver failed to 
recover the mastership of St. Johns on Elizabeth’s 
accession is supposed to have been due to the fact 
that he married soon after his retmn from exile, 
and theffjff>y disqualified himself for restoration to 
the post from which he had fled on Edward the 
Sixth's death. But one of the most memoraUe 
illustrations of the dis&vour in which married 
clergy and their wives were held in Cambridge, 
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when Kliztilx'ih hatJ for many vein's Iwen firmly 
established on the thixme. is tho record of the 
manner in which the Fellow's of Kings College 
resented Mrs. Goad’s audacity in |»i'esuming to show 
hei'self on a single israsion in the quadrangle of 
the college of which her husband was pn)vost. They 
‘ complainetl of his wnfe,' sjiys the annalist, ‘ that 
she eiune W'ithin the (piadrant of the ct>llegi‘, though 
she came never twice within the quiulniiit, hut kept 
within her ItMlgings.' The date <tf this shameless 
atlVont to the ilelicatc sensihilities of the scholars 
of King'* was l.‘>76; and in their eagerness f<ir 
vengeance on the t»ffeuder’s hushaml, they nuM-d 
the question whether la* had any legal status in 
his own lo»lgings, since the statuti*s expressly for- 
hade their jprovost to marry. Wla*r(Mip»n there 
arose much wnuigllng Iwtween l)r. Gosul ami his 
Cens«>rs - a spjuahhle that did not soothe the <‘,\- 
aspenttcd feelings of poor Mrs. Goad, who fretted 
and fumed in the j»rovost's Icnlgings, and imH'ssantly 
Ixwailed the hardship of her lot in Inung forhiilden 
to take the air in the grand court. 

Nor were the Cantabrigians more troidiled than 
the Oxonians hy disputes about woman’s right to 
a fijoting within collegiate walls. ‘ Tnily me- 
tliinketh/ Bishop Cox, of Ely, wrote to Archbishop 
Parker, whose marital obligations forbade to think 
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that clerical wives slienld be excluded from cath- 
edml clnRcs, or that matrimony should be looked 
down upon as Ionh honounihle than celibacy, *it in 
very resiaonuble tliat places of students should be 
in all rptietiicsH among themselves, and not troubled 
with any families of women and liahes.. But when 
I omHidertMl on the other mrt concerning ciithedral 
churehfs, I musiMl upon what grouwl or inform- 
ation that should lie obtained.* On the two 
fpiestions thus raised the contention was vehement 
at Oxfiird, whore <‘-olh*giate principals were no 
s«*oiH-r seen w'ith W'ivtrs on their arms and in their 
(Iwellings, than fellows luskeil w'hy the privilege of 
niatrinioiiy should he denied Ui them, whilst it was 
thus c<»ncede<l to heads of houses. Licentious 
sehMlai.H were heanl to declare that what wa.s good 
sauce for th^ gwse was go<Ml also for the gander, 
and that if mumaoe was morallv lieneficial to 
reverend diwtors of grave years and pursuits, it 
wa.s .‘tun'ly no less calculatetl to promote the moral 
health of liachelors of arts, who were still in the 
spring-title of passion. And w'hilst fellows, who 
would fain have married without forfeiting their fel- 
lowshi})s, and riotous scholars, w*ho foimd amusement 
in denouncing the new marriage-law ns especially 
grievous to themselves, thus combined to exclaim 
against the change which permitted heads of houses 
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to many, the great majonty of the reaulent gm> 
duates were grievoiialy diagtiatcd and idanned by 
the innovation that aj>|x*ured to tl»em alike repug- 
nant to pmprit'ty, and fmught witli diuigtw to 
ncadeiuic disi'ipline. 

From the first vcsuii of Elizabeth to the last davs 
¥ •' 

of James ‘the Fiixt, the agitation against the acu- 
defhie ladies experienml nu alKitemout in collegiate 
circles ; ;ind, away from the universities, fHHMal opi- 
nion very generally disjipprovinl iif the atlmi»SM»n of 
women within the alxsles specially devoted to stu- 
dents. The Cluireh I*api.sts, its the outwardly a>n- 
fonuing (.ath<»lies were designated, never ceastHl to 
inveigh against the indecency of allowing marriwl 
men to govern Cftlleges, undagiiinst the disonlej's that 
were said to have arisen from so <Kliou.s and ludi- 
crous an innovation ; and their views \^ere supjmrted 
by a considerable proportion of the l*rote.stants, w'ho 
preferred old ways to new in all things not specially 
pertaining to religion. Parsons the Jesuit wjis well 
aware that many an honest sfjuire and homely dame, 
w'ho abhorred the Jesuits jw Satan's peculiar r)!!- 
spring, would cordially appn>ve his jrroposal for 
sw’eeping from the imivendties tire entire tribe of 
women, w'hether principals' wives or students’ bed- 
makers, who had contrived to make themselves an 
important element of academic life. *And first of 
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all/ ffiud the Jeauit inir^er, in hia ^HiancHtxala of 
tlic Befonnation of Epglandh* 'for* settling of oom- 
nion discipline, most evident it ia, that all habiiatibn. 


concourse;, luid negotiation of women, which heretical 
dissolution hath brought in, b utterly to be removed 
from all colleges and communities of studenta' 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

GOVrXSWOMEN OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

Archbishop Laud was no favourer of the inamed 
clergy, and had he encountered no overwhelming 
opposition to liLs scheniOH for the restomtion of ancient 
discipline inCIiurch and State, it Is probable that the 
OMisolations of wedlock would have Ih'ou again 
denietl to sivcerdotal pcreoius. But when his Ho- 
liness — as the primate was designated in reverence 
by his ntore servile flatterers, land in derision by the 
more violent of his puritanical ailversjiries — r«tsc to 
the supreme government of his univemity, the acii- 
demic ladies had Ixjcome so numerous and powerful, 
that he dared not venture on any rnejwures for their 
expulsion. All that he coidd do for their annoyance 
and humiliation was to set his clergy an example of 
celibatic virtue, to express regret when Oxonian 
magnates derogated from their dignity by admitting 
women to their lodi^gs, and to chime in with the 
fashionable clerical cant which represented tliat, on 
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brining the husbands of virtuous women, eeclesi* 
astics condescended to an inferior state of existenoa 
Such protests, however, were powerless to stop a 
social change which yearly increased the number of 
clerical ladies within and without the universities; 
and the calamitous ascendancy of the Laudhm high- 
churchmen ere long terminated in the civil conflict 
which brought Henrietta Maria and her gentle- 
women to Merton College, and gathered within 
Oxfoitl a large proportion of the fairest and most 
fashionable ladies of the Cavalier aristocracy. UTiilst 
Oxford was a royal garrison, the seat of the sove- 
reign’s court, the abode of his councillors, and the 
home of his parliament, it overflowed with ladies of 
every degree of rank and wealth, fioin princesses 
and peeresses to the dames of knights and the 
wives of military adven^un*rs who had none but 
martisJ titles. And, tegether with these secular 
gentlewomen, there flocked to Oxford, from all parts 
of the kingdom, the wives and daughters of many of 
the werdthier Oxoniim clergy, who, on lx?ing ejected 
from their benefices by' Parliamentary committees or 
Pui'itan trcwj'HJi'S, Inul sufficient private means to 
sustain their fiunilies at the seat of Icanring, which 
hml Irecorne the chief refuge of RoyaUsts compelled 
to fly from their homes in southern or midland 
shires. At Una period of disorder and alarm the 
women of England may be said to have fairly taken 
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pv«Ciyl'»n t»f tiu* utuvi-i-sity, wJim* tlw^* ImuI hi- 
tluitu i)!jly k’l'ii fiuiuml its tuut- 

ehifVt>M.> intnulrr.’ ami tlu* fomnii* iu«l 
with which the la r exiles tV»im hishojis’ palaces ami 
eathetlr.il resItleiuH's. from rivt.tvia! ho«is*.*s and niral 
vieara^'es. pnH’laitneil their dcvotioti t(* the royal 
caiHe and their ih’testaliou of (he Uoundheads, 
during the seas-iu of perplexity and trihulali«*n, ilid 
imieh to eoneiliatt* their ancient adverKjiries, and to 
secure for tliem a sttinal nrognition which tlicy had 
never Ix'fu'c acnuired. 

True ti' the sMV«>reign. whilst his pn'sence glori- 
ried the university, the academic ladies ndiincd (<> 
humiliate thi-mselves hefire his l^iemtes, when (hx- 
f>rd ha.l been surrendered to the Parlianu'iit, and the 
king was dniwing nigh to the last hideous scene of 
his life's tlrama. Some of them had availed them- 
.selves of the article, in the terms of cajiitulation, 
which provided ‘ That all ladies, gentlewomen, and 
other Women now in Oxford, whose husltands or 
friends are uhsent from thence, ni.ay havi* pmssos 
and protections for themselves, servants, tind goods, 
to go or remain at the houses of their hushands, or 
at their friends, as they shall desire ; ami to go or 
send to London, or elsewdiere, to obtain the allow- 
ance.s out of their liasltttnds’ or iiarents' estates, 
allotted to them hy the ordinance of jNirliament.' 
But, after entering Oxford, when some twelve 
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lAoniiiH elapsed since the surrender of the <aty 
to the Pitrliuiiientiirian forces, the commissioners, ap- 
{iiiiiitL-d hy [’arliaineut to vi.sit and refonn the uni- 
vtThUy, encountered signsd opjiosition from academic 
*(entle\v< linen who remained in the colleges to show 
thflr cuntenipt for the reliel goverainent, and to taunt 
itM representatives fur Is'ing usuqM'rs and plunderere. 

Partly out of respect for the maguunimity with 
wliieh she henrde<l the PaiiiaiueiUitrian Visitors, and 
j.'artly hetaiise she was the mother of his literaiy 
patron, Antony WimxI forhor.* to siiy a disn'spectful 
wonl ill 'The Annals’ tigainst Dean Fells heroic 
wife, whose contuiiutcious demeanour to the enemies 
of her domestic ^rosjicuity oet“<isioued some of the 
drollest and absnrdest scenes ever enacted witliin 
the walls of Christ Chiux-h. 

It was on April liJth, IGls, that the Parlianient- 
arian Visitors of the university, — after many delays 
and mueli consultation liefore they took in liand a 
piece of business which was likely to cover them 
with ridicule, — presented themselves at the outer 
door of Chiist Church deanery, for the piu’ptise of 
inducing Mrs. Fell to quit the quarters which she 
was I’esolveil never to vacate, until violence had 
been employed for her ejection. The dean's lodg- 
ings, itrgued Mrs. Fell, were her husband s property ; 
in the absence of her litisband, she was requyed by 
wifely duty to protect them from invasion and 
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plunder. As Ids Majesty’s loyal subject, os the wife 
of an English dean, us a British matron with the 
children and virtues appropriate to so august a 
personage, she would give the robbers no better 
treatment than they merited. 

In tlus humour Mm. Fell providtnl for the arrival 
of the Parliamentarian Visitt»rs, who Iwul intimated 
to the ladv that thev would d«> themselves the 

to 

honour «»f waiting on her and turning her out of 
doors on Monday, April Ihtl, 164S.. It was their 
purpose, after hiihling Mi*s. Fell to pack her tnips 
and Ivgone, t<» tun> the chief parlour of the deamtry 
into a court-house, where they could conveaiiently 
receive and examine the niemi»Ji?5 of the college. 
But they soon ascertained tliat the dean’s wife was 
not to lx* driven from her h«*me at the point of a 
civil order. On airiving at the deanery, Sir Natha- 
niel Brent and his comrades in burglary by <laylight 
found the dour closed and barred. They kiuKiked 
loudly at the portal, but no one answered the sum- 
mon.s. Since Mrs, Fell would not unbar her dwr, it 
was clear that the oidy course they could take was 
to break it open, and force a pissage into the lady’s 
castle. Ere many more minutes had passed, Andrew 
Burrough, provost-marshal of the garrison, at tho 
head of a guard of musketeers, marched into tho 
quatlrangle, where a numerous crowd of students 
and citizens had assembled to sec the fun, though 
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precautions had been taken to prevent tke mie 
populace from entering the uralls of the college. In 
a trice the soldiers went to work with hammers and 
sledges, and smashed the strongly>ironed door, as 
though it had been made of pottery. Chrer the 
frugraento of the shattered portal the victorious 
Visitors marched into the interior of the dwelling, 
where they found Mrs. Fell, standing firmly on her 
pins, and with her children grouped about her, 
so tliat the outraged family formed a highly 
theatrical spectacle. ‘ Madam,* said Sir Nathaniel 
Brent, acting as spokesman of the storming party, 
‘ we have broken in upon you less coiuteously thai^ 
eve could have Jlsired ; but we have acted at the 
conunand of duty which requires us to tell you to 
quit this college without delay.* ‘ My duty,* said 
the awfid matron, in her grandest style, ‘requires 
me to remain where I am.* ‘ You won't stir, madam ?* 
inquired Sir Nathaniel. ‘ Not an inch,* replied ma- 
dam, glancing at her daughters, who were of opinion 
that mamma did it all capitally. 

Sir Nathaniel Brent and his comrades were per- 
plexed. To bandy words with so dignified and 
austere a gentlewoman, to take her then and there 
by the shoulders and bundle her out of doors, were 
courses of action open to palpable objections. I 
have no wish to do injustice to men who have been 
dead for two centuries, more or leas ; but I am dis- 
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posed to think all 

they had forcedf their way in|to 
position;, the more timorow of IN^ i^lt Itt^ifo 

scanxl by the terrible la^ who ehotwed no eiji^ 
quaking before a hiwtJle eommittee, aupjHirted by 
» botly of fo<»t-s<i*lilierji Anyhow thtiy «leei(lc^<l to 
atire aiui tleliWmte amongst theinatdvtm in priviUe, 
lK*ioi*e taking furtiier action against so ahnoniuii 
and pre|H>sten»us a gentlewoman. Hut as they hatl 
n*' wisli to tiial themselves agjiin uiuler a luvessity 
to \)reak her dour open, they left tlur provost -mai'slml 
iukI hi.s musketeers in charge of the deniu*ry. 

, (^n consultation the Visitors came to the conclu- 

sion that they had l)etter let Mrs. Fell’s csi.se stand 
over vmtil the amvul of Philip Herbert, Eiirl of 
Pembit'ku and Moiitgcmiery, the Parliamentarian 
chancellor of the university, wlawe n(»ble prc.senoe 
would, it wius hoped, quell the contuiniwlous dainc. 
The Earl woiild enter Oxford on the raoiTow week ; 
and in the mc'antimt; the Lady should he sillowtsl to 
remain in the dejinery under the caro of the provost- 
marshal’s men, who were told that they might make 
themselves .comfortable at Mrs. Fell’s expense. Tliere 
was no reason why they should refrain from smoking 
in her best parlour ; they were at liberty to siscortain 
the quality of whatever provisions they might find 
in her larder; and it wSuld be for the spiritual 
Advantage of the lady and her duldren, if they en- 

i . 




ierfcjuned theoiMlyM mid th^ dipUm \if ^tdj^ 
godly songs aocoid^'to the wont df {nous sdldienk 
Aoting upoi{ which (lirectjons, the musketeeih had 4 , 
pleaiMiQt Htid lively time in the deaneiy, and redttOed 
Mn». Fell to such a ormilituvn of mind that it was 
(liflunilt for hor to lielieVe tliat slie had carried out 


her purjjowr of n.iiiuiniug in her own house. 

thi the morning orWeilnewlsiy, April l‘2th, 164S, 
Philip Herljert, Ejirl of Peiiihroke. and Montgomery, 
{tccoinpiuticd hy * the Ywitors, cerUdn iwthliers, and a 
great rahhle of people, went to Chri.st Church, where 
furthwitli entering Dr. Fell’s I'vlgings (he Ijeing in 
safe custcsly in London), the chancellor desired Mrs. 
Fell to quit her qiuirters, telling her that “in so 
doing she would <lo 0«kI and her country g«>»jd .ser- 
vice."' But the tnutoix»ii.s Esurl was of no more 


account to Mrs. Fell than hk meanest servant. She 


told the cliancellor that he was an imjwrtiuent per- 
.son. Whereupon the Eju‘1 told her that she was 
another ; and having given her a specimen of the 
highly pungent and vituperative oratoiy, for which 
he wjus distinguished at moments of excitement, ^ 
Philip Herbert ordered the soldiers to fetch a chair, 
fix Mrs. Fell fimily into it, and carry her out into 
the quadranglb. On hearing tliis onler for the igno- 
minious extrusion of mamma from papa’s house, Mrs. 
l^ell’s daughters screamed loUdly and went off in 
hysterics iuid numerous sympathetic gentlewomeif^ 
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who congregated in the deeneijr to m^povi deMr, 
Mr& Fell, also fell into teare aknd ienei^tetioi^^ 
that the uproar resembled the liiignMiiti list ef 
Irish yard on the oocamon a ibiMfnh But I%$p 
Herbert was not the man to blench and turn pale^ 
lieoause woman s wetdcer sotil in woe <lutttolved aloud* 
At his (viumand. there were brought just w* many 
stretcliers the «.iotWum nwjuire*! ; and tiu* Itidiis 
uad ehildri u. thrown tui their bat'ks and Htr:ip{H‘cl to 
Isxntls. like <0 tnunv im‘l>riaietl Irishwomen on their 
way from a fe>tive eiitertiiinment to n plaee of un- 
tH>ngi nial seclusion, were wuritKl otit i*f the detinery 
and de|>»»siied in the middle of what is now-u-days 
eallvd ’ ToUi (^uail.‘ Mrs, Fell wsw m»t subjected to 
the iiuliguiiy of the strelehcr. In jieeordana; with 
the chancellrir’s original 4trder, she was accommo- 
dated with a diair ; and as th«} s[*iritetl huly was 
thus ukjvisI away on the shoultlers of four mus- 
keteem, she exclaiiiiiHl from her uncJisy throne, 

* Tltough 1 am carried away in u chair, I doubt uot 
that I shall come Ijack again on my own legs.’ 

When the academic ladies luul been deposited in 
the middle of the quadrangle, those famous Cavalier 
doctors — Morley, Payne, and Hammond — came to 
their relief, dried their tears, sootlicd their outraged 
feelings, and gallantly conducterl them through the 
gates to Quatervois, and thence tp an apothecary’s 
shop in the High Street over agmnst All Souls, 
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Tbe CavaJier ladies, ejected together viili thd^ 
lords by the Parliament, were replaced by gentile* ' 
women of a demurer and austerer kind, who are 
clmrgtMl by their maligners with having made them- * 
selves indtvtiMUKly busy at prayer-meetings and 
tfligicins i xfitrises during the ascembvncy of Puritan- 
i-^m in Oxford. Otir vitu|>frativfe friend Antony 
asks us idso to Is-dieve that some of these pious 
wives of Puritanical pnncipals were less remarkable 
for lioneHty in |H.*oiminry aifuirs than for sanctimo- 
nious dcrueunotir. For instance, when the Presi- 
dent of Magdalen Gdlege consented to divide with 
his fellows the 1 400/, of old gold, which the founder 
of the s<icioty had devoted for its relief under spe- 
cial emei-geneies, it is .suggested tliat the faithless 
.steward was induceil to Ijetray his trust by the im- 
iwrtunities of his conjugiU jairtner, who was per- 
suaded that ‘ she was Ixnmd in prudence to provide 
for herself.' In like manner, the caustic and bitter 
annalist rccoitls how much ground there was for 
di.slxdiex'ing Dr. and Mrs. Harris of Trinity College, 
when they claimed as their private property the 
two sealed l>ags, containing 100/. each, u'hich a 
house-painter discovered behind some old boarding 
in Trinity. Dr.^Harris had not been President of 
• Trinity for much more than half a yesur when he 
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thus asserted his property in the IwgH wliich, fVtun 
the quantity and character uf the <l\ist u|H)n 
them, had the appeaninee of havin<:j heen where 
they were found for full fiirty yeaix The »hM‘tor 
and his wife, moreover, told inconsistent stories 
about the treasure. After Harris had stated 

that the money Ix'lotJgetl to one of her friends, who, 
»<u failing to induce her to take charge «if it, 
secreted the Ixigs where the workman ■ ha»l come 
upon them, IV. irurris, on better eonsideitition. 
averrinl tlmt tlu' purses »if money were his own. 
He Said that hc himself I:iid tlu-m there, .and ’twas 
inoiiev he Iiml desionetl fi>r his dau<;ht4'ix and, 
though no man lK‘lh*ved. yet this hi* iiverr«*d “ verln) 
fSicerilotis." ' Clearly a bad e;i.se ag;iinst the Harris 
family. - deiuonstnitijiiT th;it Mix Harris wh,s a 
teller of falsehoods and eonniver at her husband’s 
tlu.*fl atiil [lerjurv, and throwing disrejmte on the 
Ilamsiau ilangbters, who bad crept into Trinity to 
devour the bread whie.h .should have lH*en given to 
poor .scholars. 

But I do not think the worse of Mrs, Harris an<l 
her daughters, becjiuse they were liglitly esteemed 
by the antiquary to whom ucadernic women were 
a species of aljoniinable intntders on ground where 
they should* never have been pennitted to appear. 
If the Puritan ladies were hateful in hi.s eyes, their 
successors of tlie liestoration period appearwl to him 
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no leas ckUous awl liurtfiil. Lady Clayton, wife of 
»Sir Thoiiias Clayton, the physician and ‘stranger' 
who thrust hiniself into thu w'ardenship of Merton, 
was, I doubt n«)t, an honest and kindly gentle- 
woman, who discharges! her duty to her husband 
and children in that station of life to which Antony 
maintained that she ouglit never to have been 
r-allc<l ; and yet what hitter and spiteful tilings did 
the antiquary sfiy of her and her family, ‘Most 
of them womankiiwl, which U^fore were hxiked upon, 
if resident in the college, a scandall and an ul)omina- 
tion thereunto ! ' The insolent daiDe requireil that 
her huslKind's c<»Ilegiate residence -should lx? re- 
iurnisluHl at tbc cost of the society. She disdained 
‘ the warden’s standing g«MKls, namely, chairs, stools, 
tables, chimney furniture made a mock of the 
iittings and implements «»f his kitchen ; insisted that 
his garden should be rejdanted with choice and 
costly roots, and should be provided with a suminer- 
hou.se, ‘ wherein her hulyship and her gas.sips might 
take their plejusure, awl any eve8-tlixip|ier of the 
family might hejirken what any of the bellows 
should aceideutiilly tilk of in the jvissjige to their* 
own gardei*' In being constrained tt) sjiend 100/. 
on this egregious arlxiur. for the convenience of a 
fanciful woman, Merton was subjected tef downright 
8|K>liation. Tlien my lady, in the pride ttid arro- 
gance of her ambitious nature, must have a coach 
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and horses, soddle-nags, and a foot-l)oy to follow 
at her heels wh^n she went to St. Mary’s Church. 
The college, of coitrse, had to feed her horses, keep 
her coach in repair, clothe her foot-hoy, juid, to 
‘pleasiwe the proxid hwly,’ piutdiase for her use a 
private and peculiiir key to the la<lies’ j)ew in the 
university church. Her insolent^ and greed were 
surpassed by her wastefulnesa She instigated her 
weak-mindetl warden to burn * in one yeare three- 
score pounds worth of the choicest billet that could 
l)e had, not meivly in .all his rotuns, but in the 
kitchen among his serviuits. without any regsiitl hml 
to Cole, which' xisually (to save t‘hargt*s) was burnt 
in kitchens, uml sometimes in parlours.' 

Having prcvailetl <»n Mr. Fisher, om; of the Fel- 
lows, to tjuit his roi-diia on the Kouth side of the 
waitlcn’s parlour, in oixlcr that Mistrcs.s Fninccs 
Sttiart might have them whilst Charle.s the Sec»>nd, 
of pious memoiy, and his Queen occupied the war- 
den's quarters, the gi’asping and r.i]Kicious war- 
deness took goorl aire that they should he penna- 
nently annexed to the Wanlen’s Lo<lgc. On succeed- 
ing to the right to occu])y the rooms in question, the 
foolish Mr. Sterry was wheedled, and petted, .and flat- 
tered into relinquishing his claim to the aptirtmenta 
Whereupon the warden, to gratify his ‘prmid and 
silly woiAin,’ having persuaded the fellows to grant 
him * these best lodgings in the college,' kiuKiked a 
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door through the south wall of his parlour, con- 
verted the best of the appropriated rooms into a 
withdrawing-room, and forthwith repaid Mr. Sterry’s 
courteous pliancy with neglect and contumely. Was 
it wonderful that on finding himself to have been 
used as a mere' shoeing-home ’ to ser\'e the turn 
of ‘ the most false and perfidious warden,’ the duped 
and humiliated Sterry was weU-nigh niaddened by 
rage and self-contempt ? 

Yet further. Having provided herself with a 
drawing-room by vUe craft and subtlety, Lady 
Clayton worked ujmn the college-biusar to spend 
ten pounds of the society’s revenues on ‘ a veiy large 
looking-glass,’ for the decoration of the apartment 
and the reflection of * her ugly fece,’ — a glass which, 
though it belonged to the college, she carried off 
to her countiy-seat, called The Vach, -in Chalfont 
parish, near Wycombe, in Buckinghamshire, In 
consideration of her warden’s great stature, she 
insisted that the college should s])end forty poimds 
in purchasing for him a bed and fittings that corre- 
sponded to his dimensions, — a considemtion, for- 
sooth, which would put the society to the cost of 
buying a short bed, should the next warden be a 
short man So that the tall waixlen might not 
knock his head against the top of the college- 
wicket, the chief gate of the college was akered at 
a cost which nether Sir Thomas nor his lady made 
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any proposal to detray from their private ttnula.' * The ' 
Kiid bursar, G. Eobaria,* says the oensorioiw Antony, 
‘hath several times told me that eitlier ho the 
wanlen or his latly «lo invent, and sit thinkini' how 
to put the oolK*^' to charj^', to pleast' theinwdves, 
and no end thei'f is to tlndr uiiliiuiUHl ilej»ire.' 

Antony’s days wen* drawing to a i'h*se. when he 
liu«l tiio siuistuetion »>f knowing that Sir Thonuia 
Clavtoii w>»\ild UfVer auain start* at himself in the 
iniiT'*r thievishly withdrawn iVoin the C"Ue*fe ; but 
the (.■hr*>it‘u-h r’s exultation ov*-r the disiipjH-.iranee of 
the iiieonvehieiitly tall warden was followed by a 
fre.sh attack of bilious disgust, oetrasioned by the 
aj>pe:iranee in Mertoii of anollu*r inarrit>d warden, 
wh'»,«.c wife and daujjhter elaiined to * be fetl with 
the bread heloiioitijj; to piety atid learning.’ This 
re{K.*tili'>u <>f an oifenee which he regstnled almost 
as a jjersonal in.snlt to himself assisted the chro- 
nicler's painful malady m»t a little in prejKiring him 
for liis coffin. ‘What they eat and drink,’ the pis>r 
man groaned, ‘wotild serve for the exhibition of 
seven or eight poi»r scliolars.’ Not content t«» 
su.staia his progeny and intiawive wife with means 
taken from pious students, Dr. Lydull smashed a 
lot of old glass panes that vrere unspeakably dear 
to the antiquary’s heart. ‘ The first thing,’ says the 
aggrieved annali.st, bewailing the injury done to the 
college of w'hich he had lx*en a member, * that Dr. 
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warden, and before he settled in hb lo<%mg)E^ was 
to take down the old windows in the warden's 
dining-room and hall under it, containing rebusses, 
fimtastick ilevices in nearly all the panes, and set 
up square glass, yet caused the armes to lie set up 
againu. the majestic light was lost Had he been 
a single rean, an<l not had a nice wife with six or 
se%'en (laughters, this wOuld not have been done ; 
the next was to set up his coach, having had none 
liefore ; yet had he been a single man, as Dr. God- 
dard was, he would have kept mme.’- 

\Vlien ‘ lionesses’ visiting Oxford for the gay 
doings of commemoration week spend a morning at 
Merton, they should look out for Antony Wood’s 
mimd tablet in the chapel, and n.*nder the tribute 
of a smile and a few pleasant words to the memory 
of the academical inisogynbt who died Nov. 2?*; 1695, 
in the sixty-tifth year of lus age. 


voi^ L 
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CHAITER XX, 

THE IJIlUll IS THE ttOni.EIAX. 

I AM not aware that the litKlleinn ever oontained 
one ol* those birehen seeptrtu* itvlingly c»*imiu'ino- 
ratetl in the verse of f 'owley nial Shenstoiu* ; but it 
is ceitain that Oxonian iliseiplinurians of ohlen time 
kept an iuijMisin*^ store of penal besinns in atul near 
the schcHils, for the promotion of learning ami the 
correction of youth's evil • temlencies. More<iver, 
alliteration gives piqiuuicy to a title ; ami the time 
hsis c<itne for me to sulininLster to the frowaixl and 
mulajiert umlergniduate the inflammatory ‘tingler’ 
with which 1 threatened him at an ciirlier stage of 
thb work. 

In these delicate and fastidious days, when the 
discipline of the rod has come to be regarded as a 
disgraceful relic of our ancestors’ least cre^littdfle 
usages, and when to speak frankly of an Eton 
flogging is to shock the sensibilities of the reiiued 
and call a blush to *the young person’s’ cheek, I 
may perhaps occasion ofi'ence to some of my readers 
by assuring them that not very many generations 
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Have paeeed since Oxonians, in reward for fouUs 
that would at the present date be visited with a 
sentence of ‘gating’ or a term’s rustication, were 
rtHiuirwl tfj kneel at the penal block and odSfer 
themselves to the stripes of the flagellator ; but the 
risk ol giving pain and caumng displeasure to the 
innocent and bashfid student must be incurred in 
the |iath of duty. 'Tlie welfare of the Oxford ‘ man,’ 
whose first razor is still unbought, requires that he 
should be informed concerning the laws under which 
he moves and has his aciulemic being, — rules that 
were framed for his moral and intellectual edifica- 
tion by the wisdom of our ancestors, imd through 
which he is still liable (according to the letter of 
university law) to lie stripped and scourged by the 
school’s clerk for breaking a feliow-coUegian’s square 
cap over his knee, or omitting to aip a bachelor of 
arts, or buying an ounce of biids’-eye from any tobac- 
conist's in tlie High Street or the Conuuarket. 

It was a Coptic proverb tliat the stick came 
dow'u from heaven ; and the scholastic disciplinarians 
of feudal England took the same flattering view of 
the stick of divers twigs, of which most English 
gentlemen, who learnt grammar before the triumph 
of the humanitarians, have pimgent and afiSic^g 
reminiscences. The Church believed in birch, using 
it freely on scholars and social delinquents of every 
degree, and, oU the authority of Solomon, warning 
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paronts and guarduuis of tbo evil oonsequencea that 
would ensue if they omitted to employ its solutaiy 
smart for the f »nnution of youtltful clMimeter ; ami, 
though it is in the nature of things that iiuuiliar 
us^ujes shtmhl |Kkss away without leaving any 
evalenee of their existenee coiunienstmite with their 
imiversiiUty, there is abunchuti tt'stiinouy that the 
parents and gxumluins acttxl so fnvly and e«»nswt- 
ently on the pious advice, that the nurseries and 
sch<,H>l-r«H>ms of the j»fist resttuuiletl ilaily with the 
wailing I'f the inn<s:ents under pmeess of being inmle 
mt>re inmxvnt than Indore. 

< hi taking charge «.»f Henry the Sixth, tlie great 
Eiirl t>f WarAviek expressly tlemaiidetl, and was no 
less explicitly given, authority tt» snub, fillip, pull 
V>y the ear, ls»x, cuff, txine, cob, iKistinado, and other- 
wise larrup his royal pupil, whcns«)cver the saitl 
royal pupil should seem to re<juirc such jmlicious 
incentives to the pumuit of viitiu*. ‘ rui\jj 

the fourth of the articles of agreement betwixt the 
noble pedagogue and the other lords who provided 
for the monarch’s infancy, ‘that considering how, 
blessed lie God, the king Is grown in years, in 
stature of hi» person, and also in conceit and know- 
ledge of his high and royal authority and estate, the 
which naturally cause him, and from day to day as 
he groweth shall cause him more and more, to 
grudge with chastising, and to loath it, so that it 
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may reasonably be doubted lest he will oonoem 
a^nst the smd earl, or any other that will take 
upn to chastue him for his de&ults, displeasuie 
or ituli^iiation therefore, the which without due 
aHsiHUiucc is not easy to be borne. It like therefore 
to iny Lord of Gloucester and to all the lords of 
the kings council to permiite to the said earl and 
to assuri! him that they shall iinnly and truly as^t 
him in the exercise of the charge and occupation 
that he hath about the kings jierstm, namely, in 
chastising him for his defaults, and support the said 
wirl therein ; and if the king at any time will con- 
ceive for that cau.se indignation against tlie said earl, 
my Ijord of Gloucester and lords shaU do all their 
true tlUigcnce and power to remove the king there- 
from.' To which stipidation and covenant the lords 
of the council lia^ng, under their signatures, 
assented with the words * It is agreed as it is 
desired,’ the Earl of Warwick was emboldened to 
di.schai^', without fear, the positive hmetions of a 
})arent to his royal pupil, whom he continued to 
lick into royal shape without any weak conces- 
sions to the youngster's notions of the unfitness of 
such servile punishment for a sovereign. 

In the generation that saw the in&nt monarch 
thus rudely disciplined in the w'ays of virtue, chil- 
dren were universally subjected to treatment whidh 
appears abominably cruel to us of the nineteenth 
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century. Because her grown daughter declined to 
love as she was coniniaudcd, that worthy danic. 
Agnes Pastoii, not only tlt»ggeil her tinee or 
twice a-wet'k, hut atUninistensl {tart'iUnl chasttse> 
ineut in such a tunn that she re|»oatwlly hr«»ke 
the skin of the st«blH>m datnsi‘rs lieml Aiwl 
whilst exercising such stern oimtiv! over her 
daughter, Madam Piuston, in her «ire for her sons’ 
welfare, enjoincnl their tutoi-s to thnush them soundly 
in acconlanee with the sacred tmditiinis of the 
seholiustic profession. Thti.s she urgeil Ma.ster Gree»»-* 
fiehl, a London jHalagogue, to eimdate (he severity 
of the Camhrhlgc ttUor, who earned her gnititude 
hy flogging Master Clement Pa.ston to the full 
measure of his deliiMpieneies. ‘ And if he hsith not 
done well/ wrote the energetic mother "who was hy 
no means deficient in womaidy kindliness, tliough 
she could on fitting occasions knock her daughter 
about the head with a stout ctidgel, ‘ nor will not 
amend, pray him that he will truly Ixilash him till 
he will amend ; and so did the last master, and the 
best that ever he had at Cambridge.’ 

In justice to the pedagogues of olden time, it 
must be admitted that left to themselves they 
showed no disposition to temper their severity by 
consideration for the rank of the pupils submitted 
to their government. Even in the days when the 
heir to the Scotch throne was whipped in t&e person 
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of a proxy, whqse sufferings under (Jbe ladh were 
stipposed to stimulate the royal pupil to amend his 
fatilts for the sake of the playmate, thus liable to 
flfigeilatiott f<»r the errors of another, tutors in regal 
dwellings sotneiimes had the covurage to set aside 
the courtly arrangement, and lay on princely skin 
the stripes that princely faults provoked. By a 
story more fumgent than polite it is commemo- 
rated how George Buchanan, to the horror of a 
great la<ly who cxclaime<l against the tutors viola- 
tion of etiquette, administered to the Scottish Maiy^s 
son a d«»se of homely correction, at the risk of 
hising his office and incurring high penalties for 
prc'suniing to strike his siicred pupil. 

And whilst children of every degree were thus 
brought up in fear of the rod, the punishment of 
the whrpping-bUx;k was neither so cru^ nor so 
ignominious as it appears at the present day, when 
it has been abolished from mc^t of our seminaries, 
and when the boys of our oldftrahioned and con- 
sen’ative public schools dread the disgrace more 
than the pain of a flogging. Deprived of its shame- 
fulness by the frequency and the universality with 
which it was exhibited, the familiar correction was 
deemed so ordinary and necessary a condition of 
every youngster’s existence, between the years of 
infancy and opening manhood, drat no more ffis- 
credit accrued from a flog^png to a mischieyous 
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tuulergraduate in Elizubetlion England than the 
inhnitesinud disrepute occasioned now«a-day8 by a 
dean’s reproof^ or sentence of giU^ing, to a student 
who has distinguished huusoif by neglecting to keep 
cluipels, or repeatedly knocking up the jiortcr of 
his bouse alter the ap{ioiutud hour tor students to 
be in ctdlege. When Mr, Edwmxls, the witty writer 
of * Biheiaon and Areyte’ — the play enacted at 
Christ Church iK'fore (^uei*n Kli/^ibeth — told her 
majesty, at the dtw of St. Mary s, that Mr. Edrich 
had formerly l>ecn his tutor, the quet*!! repjietl to 
the sautT ls>y, for whom she hatl conceived a liking, 
• CertJUiily he did not give tluxs enough whipping' — 
a remark which the s<ivereign, s[M>aking in one of 
her iitosi gnu’tous motKls to a jdcusiutt hul. would 
eertainly not have luadu htul corpttral pmilHhmeut 
been tiuaigla highly di.sgnicefnl ; a ret**rt, also, tliat 
would have Urn fiointh^sH had it not Ix^en the 
fasliion of tutors to inculcate rmmnere by persoivd 
chastisement * 

s. 

MTiiUt Oxoniana w’crc thus drilletl and goyemwl 
with the rod, they were liable to corjxaul puniah* 
meat from three distinct powera Floggings were 
public, domestic, or tutorial. Tliat is to say, whip- 
ping might be administered in. the face of the whole 
university by Alma Mater herself, operating by thp 
hand of her offidul flagellator; or before the members 
of the delinquent’s academic house by the authority, 
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if not the hond^ of its principal ; or in private by 
the tutor of the peccant undergraduate. La ad- 
dition to floggings, belonging to one or another of 
tliese tliiee kinds, may be mentioned flagellations 
of a fourth kind — the classical drubbings vriurii 
pupils underwent, before the development of the 
collegiate system, in the public school-rooms of ilie 
university at the hands of teachels who were wont 
to quicken the wits or correct the vicious ways of 
learners by the cctgent logic of the stick. Of course, 
when the lecture-rooms of School Street w'ere 
suppressed by the lecture-rooms of the separate 
uctvleinic houses, the corjX>ral ooiTections of this 
fourth kind vanished from the circimrstances in- 
. cidental to university education. So soon as stu- 
deiils imiversidly received their instructions from 
masters s|>eciidly appointed to teacli the inmates of 
their re«|H"Ctive societies, the punishments previously 
awarded to uudcigraduates for duluess or inatten- 
' lion at lessons in the common schools were ex- 
‘ changed for similar corrections administered by 
heads of houses or colleg^te tutoza. 

Of thb domestic flogging — i. e. tLe flagellation 
given by the authorities of a particuUA* college or 
hall to an oflending member thereof, in tire presence 
of his mates or follow-collegians,— an instance oc- 
' curred at Corpus Christi in 1534, when iJewell’^ 
^ pupil, Edward Anno, was whipj^ in the hall 
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the stH'ioty hy Mr. Walsh, the ilmn of tiio eollogt'. 
In King Etlwjird’e time, when Oxonians e tnh! with 
impunity insult the prevailing ftpiniun of tlie uni- 
versttty by deridii^ the Gdholie faith, which a con« 
sidenkble proportion of siJiolani aecretly favoured 
tdler publicly abjuring it. Master Edward Anne 
had written some pungeutly satiriml venee against 
the Mass — a litenuy perfonnance tliat in the follow* 
ing reign securwi for the youthful |a»et an tgno- 
ifiitti«>ns share of the honours t>f martyrdom. Colled 
to account by the Murijut persceutor*. the <ndprit 
Was tunglit by a s«>mewh;tt Indici'ous, tbotigb 
acutely jminful, discipline that authorship wtus at- 
tcufh**! with |Ht.'uliar risks and inotnveniene'es in 
tinjos of coutiiiUxMs changes, when it might Ins-omc 
a criifi*' to h.iv«- utt«'red ><‘ntimcnts that a Iwclve- 
nmntli »arli> r. at th** titm- of their uft«*nun'e, were 
flecnusl highly e.'nuncndal>lc. l)elivere«l over to the 
strong arm and vimlictive zcsil of I lean Walsh — an 
honest gentleman, wln» had no doubt that Pro- 
testantism, like any other kiral of marlne><s, was a 
dialK>licid fury, for which Htri|)eH were the Wt 
medicine — Edward Anne received a hi«h in tv- 
compense fiJr each of his heretical verses, after 
which rect»gnition of his literary merits he censed — 
either through his expulsion or voluntaiy retire- 
ment — to be a member of the college that had 
treated him with iSuch indignity. The chastisement, 
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how.'ver, wHims to lirive had the desired eflfect; for 
Edvvar<i Anne repented of his Protestant errors, 
arid, on giving satisfactory proof of his contrition 
and orthodoxy, became successively chaplain and 
fellow of AU Souls, when none but apparrat Paputs 
were suffered to hold preferment or follow learning 
in Oxford. 

That corporal chastisement was a common pun- 
ishnkent at Oxfonl in the seventeenth century the 
mulor may learn from a perusal of the Caroline 
Coth- or Luidian Statutes, pronmlgate<l in the year 
of <»ur I«onl IG'.H),— -a IhmIv of laws which, having 
ni'V«-r even to the present day Vx'vu reptnAcA, thow^ 
many of tlu-m liav«f fallen into desuetude, are .cal- 
culate.! to fill the nervous undergmdnato with con- 
hteriiiition, and strike t<Tror into the hesirts of Eng- 
lish lailies wlio-si* son,*. (Wing Oxonian umlergra- 
dnatesl liable to Ik* whipt in the Convocation 
House by the clerk of the sehods for playing hiJ- 
lianls, or buying a mild cheroot in a tobacconist's 
shop, or wantonly breaking the btKvrd of a lellow- 
collegians sqinuv cap. By Section 4 of the 
Statute XVIII., entitled ‘Of the ministers and ser- 
vants of the university,' this Spartan code-s-defining 
the duties of the clerk of the university (now-a-days 
ordinarily designated the derk of the schools), and 
the ringer or rintinnabulaiy, ' commonly called Le 
Bellman* — provides that the former suffident and 
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inuHCulur functionary shall undcrUike *at the com> 
iiuind of the Vice-chancellor or proctors, to give the 
btys a public flogging, if luiy there be who deserve 
blows.’ From Chapter 10, of Statute XV., ‘Of form- 
Uig manners,’ it ap{>eai's that the phtce, in which 
tlie clerk lashed unruly .sttulents in the presence 
of a numerous assembly of gi>witsmcn, was the Con- 
vocation House. 

Tl»at I may neither weary inysirlf, nor needlessly 
atillct .sensitive reudej-s, I forbear to s|M>eify all the 
misdemeanours for which O.xouians were flogginl in 
the .Seventeenth eentuiy, :uid are still liahle to 
slavi.«»h Ia.shos, bv tbe strict letter i»f Oxford law. 
Bui e<»neern for the hapj»iness ami honour of young 
gentlemen, wli>> iimy even yet 1»e called upon to 
kneel aful mvive the fl.'tgnait twigs u])on their skin, 
re«juires that 1 sh<»uld name a few <»f their cu.s- 
t*>mary praciice.s to which the martyr-primate as- 
signed the penally of strqws. 

The sons of Wroms of the Upper House, and 
also of Isirou-s in the Scotch and Iri.sh |K*enig«‘s, were 
uIIowckI to indulge their nc»ble taste for |H;rHonal 
de<»>ration without let or hindnince ; they might 
«»ver themselves with goltl lotxr and gaudy silks, 
and wear rihlx>n.H in their liair or pirndcnt from their 
ears ; Imt Chancellor Laud decreed that other acwle- 
rniciaas should dress in clerkly fashion, i,e., should 
wear clothes of a black or dark colour, and eschew 
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gurtnents betokoning pride or luxury. The onder- 
gituluate, who in the Insolence of youthful vanity 
violated this order, was punishable with a fine not 
excftding 0#. 8d. for each offence, or with a public 
whip[>ing ‘ when his years admitted of it^ Eighteen 
W!is tlie ago at wliieh scholars were supposed to 
attain a <legree of virile dignity whidi rendered 
[>orHi>nal chastisement an unsuitable mode of 
fiunishing their offences ; but, though certain pass- 
ages in Ljuid’s penal code indicate that under- 
gnuhiates after completing their eighteenth year 
were regiudtxl as too old for the discipline of the 
whipping-bl«x;k, the vice<*hancellor and proctors 
were not expressly forbidilen to flog students of a 
riper age, w'ho had n<.»t earned innnunity from the 
hish by l>eeoming gniduates. 

Hy enc«)uraging on his proper head ‘ The growth 
of curls or imm<Klenitoly long hair/ or dis»»lK.Hliently 
* Milking abrojid \rithin the university,’ without his 
apptinU^l scholastic habits, the youthful undergra- 
duate n»n risk of. experiencing the force of the pub- 
lic fljigellator’s arm. At the same time, to form the 
manners of acaileroic yt>uth, it was ordained, that 
undergraduates should both in public and private 
show due and suiUible reverence to their academic 
sujieriora of every degn^e ; that they should give 
the wall and uncover their heads, to all such su* 
|)eriors whom they encountered in the streets ; and 
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to enforce due bbeervanoe of tlui decree, the vice* 
chancellor and proctors might send to the whipping* 
block any undcrgnuluate, being of yearn tlwt per* 
initted his subjection to wrjwral punishment, who 
had insolently oiuitUHl to cup u bachelor of turts in 
the High Sirci^t. 

With more propriety the rtnl was etnployed in 
the CotiViX'jition House for the ooritvtion of youthful 
schohirs guilty of forming imtnund iLsstjciatioiiH with 
a jiarticulur kind of delitupieiits. who ur' still treaUnl 
with jirompt severity by the rulers of the university. 
An undergi'iduate taken in a house of ill-fame by 
daylight s«iiuelimes esea|te«l the lash ; hut apprc- 
hetahsl iu such a dwelling of inhpiity by night he 
neccss-Hrily tttiderwent the same shaqi discipllju’, that 
the law awarded to the lowest sort of shameless 
women. With resjwt to wliich bust enactment, one 
is more inolinetl to extol the justice and goml stmso, 
than to exclaim against the cnielty of the .scholitstic 
Lycttrgus. The student, however, regards with less 
cordial approbation the fifth chapter of the fifteenth 
statute, which ^nlshed the undcrgniduate w'ho 
bought an ounce of toliacco or a cup of wine in a 
tavern, as severely as he would have l)een dealt 
with had he been convicted of a disgusting offence 
agmnst morality. ‘ It is enacted,’ runs this section 
of an inconsistent statute , ' that scholars of all con* 
ditions shall keep away from inns, eating-houses, 
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liioiiiy H<>Iii ; saving; for a n«)muy and Ufj^i OWM^ 
wliicii tiitiHt littvv the tiancinm of the vm-dtmeeO^ 
t>r j)r(K.tora; nhwj, tliat if any {wreon <loe« other* 
wine, «ukI ih not ci^^hteen yeara old, and not a 
gnuUuilo, he Hhall la* fl«»gged in public.’ That public 
have been frequent in the university, 

N) lunj' aa thia law of the Caroline OkIc was en- 
forced with c<»nsLstency and zeal, no one is likely to 
question who knows aught of youthful nature. 

With almost eijual harshness the torture of the 
wliipping-hhick wtw assigned to scholai's of the age 
appropriate for strij»es, who playetl ‘any kind of 
game in which there was a money-stake, as for 
insmnee, the games of clubs, dice, and cards, and 
also Kill-play in the private yards and greens of 
townsmen ; ’ who ‘ hunted wild animals (fallow-deer, 
bares, and nibbits for instance) with hounds of any 
kind, ferrets, nets, or toils;' who fret|uentod tlie 
euteitaiuments of rope-dancers, actors, or. sword- 
players ; or w’ho were so forgetfiil of their scholastic 
diginty and the academic proprieties as to play foot- 
ball within the university or its precinct, or fight 
with staves amongst themselves or with the towns- 
men in ‘ the game called cudgel-play.* 

Not only was whipping adjudged to the lads who 
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joined in these forbidden sports, but the same |>im- 
ishment was allotted to undw^aduntes of like 
tender years who were passive beholders of the 
forbidden pastimes. * But should they be convicted,’ 
concludes the statute, against sport-loving scholars, 
‘either of having played themselves, or been wil- 
fiilly present (as spectatore) at such idle amuse- 
ments, the younger sort, who are not graduates, and 
under eighteen years, ai’e to be publicly whipped : 
but the grtiduates, or those above eighteen years, 
are to be punished as disturbers of the ]>eace at the 
vice-chancellor's or proctor’s discretion.’ A subse- 
quent section of the same stsitutc assigned divers 
pecuniary mulcts to the olfenccs of threatening 
boilily hann to a fellow-collegian, challenging him 
to fight, jostling against him, and spoiling his clothes. 
For any one of the.se and other comparatively tri- 
vial oftence.s, the ordinary punishment was a fine 
of 4 a Heavier mulcts and humiliating penances 
were fixed for graver offences against Alma Mater’s 
peace. Thus it was enacted, ‘ If anyone shall strike 
another. with a knife, dagger, or any other instru- 
ment, whereby a slight wotind and inconsiderable 
effusion of blood follows, he is to incur the last 
preceding punishments’ (t.e., fine, suspension from 
his degree, and imprisonment), ‘ and must, besides, 
beg pardon on his bended knees in the House of 
Convocation.’ For the benefit of the youngsters 
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and t<> keep the dwk of the schools fully employed, 
the statute adds, * Moreover, in all these degrees of 
punishment, the person offending is liable to make 
amends to the party aggrieved (according to the 
damage done) at the discretion of the vice-chan'- 
cellar ; and, moreover, he is to suffer bodily punish- 
ment, if his years and degree admit of it, publicly 
in the House of Congregation.’ „ 
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CHAPTER XXL 

AULARTAN RIGOUR. 

WniT-ST the clerk of the schools was thus provided 
with enough work for his strong arm, the angry 
music of the birch cutting the air in quick <lescent was 
frequently heard in the common halls of the various 
academic houses, together with the lamentations 
that ordinarily attended the severe cha.stisement of 
peccant youth. No records appear to have been 
kept of the olfences for which, or the occasions when, 
domestic floggings were generously Ijestowed on 
erring scholaiu 1 am not, therefore, in a pr»8ition 
to lay before the reader any exiict stetistical in- 
formation respecting the frequency of such adminis- 
trations of correction. But no one, accpiainted with the 
statutes and annals of Oxford in times prior to the 
Commonwealth, is likely to doubt that, in the earlier 
decades of the seventeenth century, the rod was not 
less often and freely used for the chastisement of 
the younger students, within the walls of their re- 
spective colleges or halls, than it is now-a-days em- 
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ploywl at Eton for the duicipUne of the junior 
sfiholarH. 

Archbiflhop Laud’s Statutes of t\\e Ha3iU — pto- 
mulgated for the benefit of students resident in the 
academic houses, for whose discipline and prosperity 
Alma Mater was specially responsible — demonstrate 
with sufficient preciseness the powers with which 
Collegiate authorities were endowed foi^the govern- 
ment of youth, and the means by which they trained 
young gentlemen to vralk in the vrays of virtue 
and pleasantness. The master and fellows of a 

act i^n the Laudian or 
Caroline code in their domestic concerns ; but it is 
not prolmble that the archbishop and chiefs of the 
university required the principals and tutors of 
ludls to employ harsher provisions for the control 
of undergraduates than the pemd measures sanctioned 
by the ordinaiy practice of the colleges. , 

Tlie statutes of the halls certainly did not err 
on the side of leniency ; but there is no ground for 
supposing that they were characterized by excep- 
tional and pecidiar severity. 

They enacted that no student should transgress 
the orders of Alma Mater respecting the habitual 
wearing of academical ^ments, witliout rendering 
himself liable to a fine of two*pence for each offence. 
Convicted of allowing his hair to grow inordinately, 
tlie auhuian student was punishable with an amerce- 


Cfdlege were not bound to 
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ment of four-pence ; and for omitting to carry his cap 
in his principals presence, on meeting the said princi- 
pal in hall or elsewhere, he was liable to a sconce of 
two-pence — sum tliat in due course became a prover- 
bial fee for a lesson in manners. For speaking in any 
other language than Latin within the ambit of the 
hall, to any person who was neither illiterate nor a 
stranger, nOF fifty yeai-s of age, he might be fincnl® 
a penny. Within his hall he was required to ‘ show 
due deference to eveiy pemon according to his de- 
gree, by giving way, and giving uncovered at the 
due distjince.’ A penny sconce might l)e inflicted 
upon him, if he used indecent or scurrilous huiguage. 
By ‘ idling away hi.s time in lounging, sitting, or 
walking in laymen’s houses, or the streets,’ he ren- 
dered himself liable for each ofience to a fine of 
two-pence. Neither in town nor in the adjacent 
country might he walk without a companion ; and 
for every violation of this momistic nde he might 
be mulcted to the amount of a penny. On leaving 
the university for a journey into the countiy he 
was required to obtain leave of absence from the 
authorities of his liall, and on returning from the 
country to his ‘ domus ’ he was enjoined to enter on 
a special register the times of his going and return- 
ing. 

Of course he was required to be at home, before 
the nocturnal hour for closing the gate of his hall, 
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iind to pass the whole of each night in his own 
chamber. He might be fined four-pence, if, without 
his principal’s permission, he entertained a stranger 
for a night in his rooms ; and two-pence, if without 
sufficient justification for his irregularity, he came 
to tlie common dinner or supper, in the refectory 
of his hall, after grace had been said, or if he took 
•meals in his private chamber without i^special per- 
mission to do so. He might not bring a guest to 
the said dinner or supper, unless he had obtained 
the principal’s permission to do so. Nor might he 
bring his dinner knife into hall unsheathed. He 
was forbidden to enter the buttery or kitchen of 
his house. He incurred the heavy fine of twelve- 
pence, if * he challenged any ^ociate of the same 
hall, or a stranger, to drink deeper or faster thim 
usual, or gave occasion to himself or others to get 
drunk.’ If he went beyond bounds in his commons 
or ordinary expenses, he was liable to correction at 
the discretion of his principal — ^a penal provision 
which might be revived with advantage to many 
a youngster who is -now .permitted to ruin himself 
for life by extravagance, whilst Alma Mater, instead 
of restraining his excess^ with proper firmness, is 
content to expostulate weakly with him, or to snule 
complacently at his suiddal doings. He was for- 
bidden to * practise the games of dice, tables, fencing; 
or any other disreputable game,’ within the prednct 
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of his halL He might not ‘ keep or fondle dogs for 
hunting or of any other kind, or hawks within the 
ambit of the halU Pimishment awmtetl him ‘ if he 
prevented his fellows from studying or sleeping by 
singing, making a noise, shoiiting, or discluirging 
guns, or by any other kind of uprojir or din.' He 
was strictly enjoined not to tell tales out of school 
to the detri||ent of his hall or its matea At the 
peril of his purse or skin, he committed an assault, 
violent or slight, on a fellow-aularian. He found 

iK 

himself in particularly hot water if ‘he presumed 
to attend unlawful conventicles.’ Indeed, for this 
last offence the aularian of Laud’s Oxford was cx- 
pulsed from his hall and denounced to the vice- 
chancellor, who, before dismissing him from the 
university, usually took precautions that he did not 
start on his countiyward journey, until the public 
flagellator had furnished him with a warm travelling- 
jacket. 

For all these and divers other venial offences the 
youthful auku’ian might be fined ; but in cases where 
he was too poor to pay the appointed mulcts — and 
indeed on all occasions when his principal was of 
opinion that a sound flogging would do him good — 
he was pimishable with the stick or flagrant besom. 
The framer and cordial adopters of the Caroline code 
ordained, with respect tq.aularians, ‘ That where any 
penalty is mentioned in a statute, the principal shall 
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enforce it on the offenders, unless it shall seem fit to 
commute pecuniary fines fpr scholastic exercnses, or 
(if the ]>arty’s means are slender) for corporal chas- 
tisement : that in all instances where pecuniary fines 
ai’e mentioned, corporal punishment may be inflicted 
instead of the fine, if lawful in respect of the degree 
and age of the party : that no party who has com- 
mitt^ a public offence of great heinousness shall, in 
consequence of private chastisement by his tutor, be 
excused the penalties and fines which it is for the 
principal to inflict.' Whence it appears that if 
Milton really underwent the corporal chastisement 
wliich biography represents him to have endured at 
Cambridge, he experienced in that respect no pain 
or humiliation that put a peculiar stigma upon him 
in the opinion of his scholastic contemporariea 
Tlie use of the rod disappeared gradually from 
the universities, even as it is now gradually perish- 
ing from the discipline of our public schools ; but it 
was not altogether relinquished at Oxford till a 
comparatively recent date. So long as lads were 
allowed to matriculate in mere boyhood, at any 
age between their twelfth and sixteenth years, the 
birch appeared the proper instrument for counter* 
acting their evil propensities, and universal ridicule 
woidd have been poured on the social censor who 
shoidd have \uged that t^ ordinary corporal chas- 
tisements of the grammar-school were inappropriate 
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to collegians wKo were still children. . Moreover, it 
should he home in mind that even in 'the days 
when' imiversity undergraduates were aoinetirniw 
boys who had not completed their twelfth yew, 
Oxford aftbrded instruction to a considerable number 
of still younger children, concerning whom the ten- 
dn^-jbearted and humane were much more lik^y to 
urge that they were too young than that they were 
too old to be whipped. Antony Wood was still in 
his tenth year when he was translated, in the year 
1641, from his first preparatory Latin school to the 
‘New College Schoole, situated Iretween the west 
part of the Chappell and E. part of the Cloyster,’ 
of which academy the antiquarian annalist recorded, 
in his autobiography, ‘ One John Maylard, fellow 
of the said college, was then, or at least lately, the 
master (afterwards rector of Stanton S. John, nefir 
Oxon.) ; and after him succeeded Joh. Davys, one 
of the chaplaynes of the said house, whom he well 
remembers to be a qmet man.' For the correction 
of such infantile scholars as learnt their primers in 
the preparatory schools, which were important fea- 
tures of colle^te life long after the Bestoration, 
Alma Mater continued to employ the rod, long 
after she had ceased to apply it to her matriculated 
imdergraduates. 

The Haijppton Court^onference was enlivened ly 
an inddent which illustrates the matter-of-course 
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and ^miliar regard in which the rod was ;fonperfy 
held the disciplinarians' of our liniv^ities, and 
which may perhaps be construed as evidence that 
the birch was habitually used in the class-rooms 
of the Scotch universities when it had disappeared 
from the ordinary furniture of an Oxonian lecture- 
roohi. It would bring a blush of shame on, this 
pure page were 1 to transcribe the exact words 
in which the British Solomon, acting as moderator 
at that singular disputation between the Ptuitans 
and High Churchmen, informed the Puritan divines 
that such reasoning, as the arguments whereby they 
had exhausted his kingly patience, would in the 
days of their boyhood liave brought them to the 
whipping-block. ‘ They fled me so from argument 
to argument,' said James with coarseness that may 
not taint this book, recoimting the particulars of his 
triumph over the Presbyterian rogues, as he courte- 
ously designated them, * without ever answering me 
directly (ut est eorum marts), that I was forced to 
tell them that if any of them, when boys, h^ 
disputed thus in the college, the moderator woul^ 
have fetched them up and applied the rod to thrir 
backa' Whence it appears that James the first’s 
notions of sound coUegioto discipline sanctioned the 
administration of blows by subordinate masters, 
operating in their dass-rooins at the iostigati<m of 
momentary irritation. 
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That the collegiate princijmla of Caroline Oxfonl 
were sometimes more prompt than discreet in obey- 
ing Solomon’s precept tor the education of yo\ing 
people, we may infer from an anecdote which John 
Aubrey tells of his old master, Dr. Hannibtd Potter, 
the royalist president of Trinity College, Oxford, 
who govemetl that society from August 8 , 1043 , 
until his ejectment by the Parliamentary visitor's in 
1047 - 8 , and who, upon Chiu'lcs the Seconds resto- 
ration, resumed the j>resident’s office, which ho 
occupied till his death on the first day of September, 
1064 . Born on March 12 , 1627 , Jt»hn Aubrey 
became an undergraduate t)f Trinity College in his 
sixteenth year, slujitly Irefoi'c the election of Han- 
nibal Potter, under who.se government the antiquary 
passed the greater j^rtion of his collegiate days. 
Recalling the incideitt.s of this period of his life, 
at a distance of more than a generation of time, 
and when Dr. Potter had been nearly fifteen years 
in his gi’ave, Aubrey recorded of that fine specimen 
of the Caroline doctor of divinity, ‘ At Oxford (and 
I believe at Cambridge) the rod was frequently used 
by the tutors and deans ; and Dr. Potter, of Trinity 
College, I knew right weU, whipped his pupil with 
his sword by his side, when he came to take his 
leave of him to go to the inns of court' The 
misdemeanour for which the doctor thus flogged 
a sword- wearing - member of the university is not 
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specifietl ; Imt the youn^j^eter certainly did not come 
to grief for misconduct in thus bearing a sword in 
the president’s presence: for — as the reader does 
not need to be told at this point of an anecdo|icaI 
memoir of schohistic usages — students were per- 
mitted to wear arms within the university when 
they were on their w'ay from college into the 
country. In carrying his sw’ord, when he called at 
thi lodge to take fonmd leave of his president, the 
student (who may perhaps have been the narrator 
of the incident himself — for John Aubrey went 
from Trinity College to the Middle Temple) wras 
altogether in accordance with usage. 

Whilst the birch remained a recognized instru- 
ment of collegiate discipline, it w'as usual to speak 
of an undergRuluate as living rmder the lash of 
the master of his college ; just as biographers, so 
long as it was geneiwlly thought impossible to 
impirt knowledge to cliildren without the aid of 
the stick, used to speak of any school-boy as subject 
to his preceptor's ferula. Even scholars of high 
})lace in the imiveraity were occasionally described 
by the same insulting pluasa Thus Antony Wood, 
speaking of Dean Fell’s disdainful beliaviour to the 
Parliamentarian Visitors in 1647, says, ‘Which 
being done, Dr. Fell was agmn summoned to appear 
this day in the afternoon, but he came not, nor even 
would appear before such inconsiderable persons as 
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t^ey, l>ut rather scorned them. All except Brent 
irere fer inferior to him either in standing or de- 
gree, and Mills l>eing one of the st ndeuts of Christ 
Church, and so conswpit’ntly under his lash, and 
went l>are to him, he did not think lit, as dean of 
that home, and especially as Yice-Chancellor, to 
stand hiKVt' to his scholar/ 

It is worthy of remark that in the days when 
the roil was applied to students in the ConvocaUhi 
House, and when collegiate principals and tutors 
maintained academic order by domestic floggings, 
* j)rivate coaches ’ would sometimes beat their pu]>ils 
f(»r stupidity or carelessness. After becoming Mr. 
Edwai-d Copley's postmaster at Merton College, 
Antony Wood received private tuition from his 
elder brother Edward, who on more than one occa- 
sion endeavoured to quicken the future historian’s 
wits by licking him. ‘A. Wood’s brother,’ says 
the antiquary in his personal narrative, * wjvs pevish, 
and would be ever and anon angry, if he could not 
take or understand logical notions as well as he. 
He would be sometimes so angry, that he would 
beat him and turn him out of his chaml)er, of which 
complaining to his mother, she was therefore willing 
that Antony should take another tutor.’ Antony 
was in his seventeenth year when he rebelled 
against the thrashings bestowed on lum by his 
big brother. 



CHAPTER XXIL 


ROYAL SMILES :~TUDOR AND GEORGIAN. 

So long as Oxfonl was struggling for existence, she 
was not crabarrassecl by the attentions of royal 
patrons; and when kings and princes found it to 
their interest to recogiuze and influence her pro- 
ceedings she seldom received any favour from their 
hands without paying an exorbitant price for it. 
Their benefactions were usually rendered out of 
their subjects' jxKjkets, or the purses of benevolent 
but comparatively humble individuals, the merit of 
whose muniflcence to the followers of learning was 
magnaiumously appropriated by legal authority. 
Thus Edward the Second gained credit for found- 
ing Oriel Collie, which had its origin in Adam de 
Broom’s bounty, and owes nothing of its present 
affluence to the unbought generosity of sovereigna 
And in lUce manner, though Christ Church is usually 
designated a Royal Foimdation, they are not dis- 
countenanced by history who maintain that the 
members of tliat superb college have no more occa- 
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sion to commemorate Henry the Eighth with grati- 
tude than the traveller has cause to extol the benefi- 
cence of the chief of banditti wdio, after fa^ng upon 
him in the desert and stripping him of the bulk of 
his worldly wealth, gniciou.sly bestows upon him a 
pair of leggings, a handful of cheap coin, and enough 
provisions to support him during the remainder of 
his journey. 

In times prior to the fifteenth century, like 
angels’ visits, the occtosions when English sovereigns 
deigned to accept the hospitality of Oxonian scholars 
were few and far betw'een ; and when tliey brought 
their pomp within the l)ounds of Alma Mater, they 
nioi'e often came to curse than to bless, — to frown 
than to smile. 

Tlie revival of letters and the subsecpient reli- 
gious agitations, however, rendered the Oxonians of 
the fifteenth century such foremost objeets of in- 
terest to the Crown, that Alma Mater had more 
grounds for dreading a renewal of royal courtesies 
tlmn for deploring the infrequency of royal visits. 
A brief person^d acquaintance with sovereigns was 
enough to make her wish that they would leave 
her alone, and to teach her thsCt their neglect might 
be more convenient and beneficial than their notice. 

Educated to take an intelligent interest in scho- 
larly affairs, and to r^ard no less curiously than 
sympathetically the intellectual movements of his 
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time, Henry the Eighth was still the tall, slight, 
handsome stripling, — ^whose bright complexion and 
clear-eyed comeliness are preserved in the portrai- 
tures of painters and writers, — when, at the opening 
of his revolutionary and turbulent reign, he paid 
Oxford the visit which Antony Wood commemo- 
rates thus briefly : ‘ This year the King with divers 
nobles ciune to Oxford, for whose reception an Act 
was purposely appointed. After which was done, 
much redounding to the credit of the university, 
sevend of the said nobles had, as I conceive, degrees 
eonfen^ed upon them, and so they departed. “ After 
u'Uich another pest broke forth, which caused a dis- 
jwrsion of ths clerks** * 

Frmn the concluding sentence of which para- 
graph the hasty reader of ‘ The Annals ' might infer 
that the chronicler abhoiretl the recollection of the 
young monarch’s first visit to the seat of learning, - t- 
an infei’ence that would, however, be most unjust to 
the historian who a^tis a loyal ci'eature and no hu- 
morist. Oxford in olden time, like all mediaesval 
towns of any magnitude, vow never free from 
typhoid fever and other maladies, arising from in- 
suificieut drainage and filthy domestic usi^es : and 
scarcely a decade passed but that the city’s chronic 
condition of disease experienced one of those terri- 
fying and destructive exacerbations which the me- 
dieval wiseacres of the period derignated, almost 
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witixoBt discrimination, ‘black sickness,* ‘plague,* 
‘pest’ In coupling together in the same ^sentence 
two such incongruous ailUirs as on academic festival 
and an outbi^k of putrid fever, Antony did not 
mean to imply that, so far as Alma Muter was con- 
cerned, a ro}'al visit and a risitation of pestilence 
were things of the siune nature. 

Having thus smiled on learning and its followers 
at the opening of his reign, Henry, eight years later 
— when he was still in his twenty-eighth year, 
though his wife vras fast approaching middle age — 
permitted his Queen and Canlinal Wolsey to visit 
the univeraity, and gladden the scholars with as- 
surances of his princely concern for their welfare. 
Retaining more of youthful beauty tluin most ladies 
are allowed to preserve in the thirty-sixth year of 
life, Catharine was a gentlewoman whose presence 
accoided with her regal dignity wiien she came over 
from Abingdon Abbey, tlie temporary seat of her 
husband’s court, and rendered her devotions to 
heaven, in the inspiring presence of those relics of 
St. Frideswide, which, some forty years later, were 
commingled with the remains of Peter Martyr’s 
Protestant wife. 

Great were the rejoiemgs of the learned com- 
munity when Catharine of Aragon, attended by the 
great cardinal, preceded by heralds, and surrounded 
by a goig^us retinue of courtiers and men-at-arms. 
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entered the uxuvcnredty by tbe Abingdon teed,.aad, ' 
uftet replying to the enthueiaatic atybceeaeis and ao- ' 
damations of atudents and dtusena, redred'to prayer 
in St Frid^wide’s Monasteiy, whence, after revereH'. 
tial service at the sacred shrine, she proceeded to 
Merton College — the house that in the following 
centuiy became Henrietta Maria’s palace, and af- 
forded entertainment to another Catharine, Queen of 
England, whose oonjugM wrongs were scarcely less 
outrageous, mid whose wifely sufferings were scarcely 
less acute, than those which broke Catharine of 
Aragon’s *heart * She vouchsafed to craidescend so 
low as to dine with the Mertonians,’ says tbe Mer- 
tonian chronicler, in that tone of servile abasement 
which Oxonian scribes even so late as the present 
century i|tought it decent to adopt when speaking 
to or about royal dignitaries. After which repast 
she went the round of the academic sights, before 
she returned to Abmgdon, little imagining that the 
time was not far distant in the future when a court 
of Oxonian sages would be called upon to decide 
whether she was her husband’s wife or mistress, a|^ 
when the university, that had just been extolling 
her as a virtuous lady and incomparable Queen, 
would declare that her marriage was incestuous, and 
that far from being England’s Queen she was less 
honourable than any simple yeoman’s stainless wife. 

In no degree less admirable, and ftir more vene* 
VOL. L ' a . 
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rable to Oxonian scholarH, by reason of the holiness 
of liis ecdesicistical degree, than the Queen’s High- 
ness was the great Cardinal, then in the plenitude of 
his power and dignity, — the man who had raised 
himself from a humble condition to more than one of 
the highest offices in Clnirch f^nd Sbxte, and to such 
influence with his sovereign that he was in fame and 
fact the alter rex of the realm. No person was ever 
more highly qualified by nature to j>lay a lonlly part 
on the world’s stage than this consummate and impe- 
rious prince of a proud hierarchy ; ami when he 
declared his readiness to .serve the OxoniAns in all 
ways worthy of his greatness, the magnates of the 
university rendered hiin the liomage due to his 
intellectual supremacy no leas than to his social in- 
fluence and distinctions. 'Tlie omtion whi(jih he deli- 
vered to the scholars in their House of Convocatioir 
had such an effect upon its hearers that after due 
consideration they <lelivered into his hands their 
statutes and privileges, in order that he should 
reform and dispose of them to their advantage, — 
a confidence in his wisdom and disinterested devo- 
tion to the interests of learning, that, to his honour 
be it remembered, he nobly justified by action, for 
which he deserves to be commemorated, with the 
title and homage wrongly bestowed on King Alfred, 
as the Kestorer of Oxford. 

When Henry the Eighth paid his next memo- 
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rablc visit to Oxford, events of several years, 
fniught with perils to the clergy and agitations to 
every order of the commonwealth, had wrought a 
great change in the sentiments cherished by the 
university for the sovereign. ^ Time also had effected 
a no less noticeable altmntion in the monarch’s per- 
sonal ap{>earance, than domestic trouble and public 
contention had wrought in his temper. No longer a 
lithe, graceful stripling, he had acquired much of the 
breadth of shoulder and chest, the weight of limb, 
and butcherlike massiveness of stature and bodily 
style, for which he was conspicuoiis in his later 
years. Tlie delicate lineaments of his youthful 
countenance; which was wont to win beholders by 
the light of gracious smiles, had been exchanged for 
the stolid firmness and bovine .fiilness of a visage, 
which was more powerful to infiuence spectators by 
looks of indignation and contempt than by explo- 
sions of complacency. But neither in his aspect nor 
his manner was there the slightest sign of the weak- 
ness engendered by sensual passion and indulgence. 
Whatever the truth of the rumours which accused 
him of vile prostration to degrading appetites, the 
clearness of his eye and the brightness of his ruddy 
complexion the visible firmness of liis miiscle and 
ike decisiveness of his masculine intonations, demon- 
strated that luxurious habits and enervating plea- 
sures had neither shaken hk nerve nor impaired 
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the enei^es of an uniisually vigorous constitution. 
lUchly endowed with the learning of the age he was 
not afirtdd to exhibit his erudition to the critical 
doctors of the schools. Strongly fashioned, and 
bearing in his fiicc and figure the ensigns of natural 
dignity, it was admitted even by his ivdYeraaries 
tiiat in his outward characteristics he was an ex- 
emplar of princely stateliness. 

Wolsey had fallen from power and descende<l to 
the grave. The Oxonian divines, yielding reluc- 
tantly to alternate menaces and allurements, had 
declared against the legality of Catharine’s marriage. 
The Pope had been defied, and events were tnpidly 
progressing to the revolution, which abolished the 
Papal authority from England and constituted Henry 
the pope of his owi\ realm, when, on the eve of his 
divorce of Queen Catharine, the superb despot ap- 
peared at Oxford to speak complacent words to those 
doctors who had sided enthusiastically with him on 
the question of his marriage, and to give his aca- 
demic enemies an opportunity of reading in his 
countenance that, whatever other virtues he might 
lack, resoluteness was not a quality in which he was 
deficient, — ^that he was no man to quail before sacer- 
dotal arrogance, or sink beneath superstitious fears. 
He was entertained in the hall of the college, of 
which he was the despoiler rather than the fumider ; 
and one can imagine how profoundly his presence. 
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carriage, voice, impresaed the least obsequious and 
most sagacious of the multitude of dons and students 
who were allowed to see and hear their daring and 
terrible king. 

When Henry had gone to the undiscovered 
country, after completing a work and part in his> 
toiy, concerning which Englishmen will probably 
never be altogcUier of one mind, though our posterity 
will unquestionably render a considerable share of 
just iuliniration to the motives and achievements of 
the sovereign — his widow, Catharine Parr, was en- 
tertained, July 15th, 1548, with splendid hospitality 
by the president and scholars of Magdalen CoU^ ; 
on the morrow of which royal reception, the mem- 
bers of the same house entertained the Countess of 
Warwick, who requited her entertainers with thanks 
and a gift of money recorded in the annals of the 
society. 

To pass from the sixteenth to the nineteenth 
century, from the day when Heniy stood in Christ 
Church Hall and inspired with salutary awe the 
students who filled the noble chamber, to tht day 
when the Prince-Regent feasted in the same historic 
room, and won by post-prandial eloquence the enthu- 
siastic plaudits of a noisy gathering of aristocratic 
dignitaries, hilarious gownsmen, and academic syco- 
phants, is to place the noble and the ignoble in sug- 
gestive proximity, and to institute a comparison 
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scarcely less insulting to the Tudor than humiliating 
to the Hanoverian. The man, who provoked the 
contest out of which Henry came victorious, who, 
foreseeing all the dangers and perplexities to which 
that contest would give birth, had no misgiving of 
his ability to cope with them, and who demonstrated 
his sufficiency for the arduous crisis of many conflicts 
by imperial resoluteness, was the veritiible king of 
the men committed to his sc*eptre. Bom in a hut, 
and of lowly parents, he would have* forced his way 
to greatnesa Bom of regal stock, and educated to 
discharge princely functions, he became the very 
character which accident and social circumstances 
would have required him to feign to be, had he Injcri 
qualified by nature to play no grander j)art than 
that of croM^med puppet When the most has been 
made of his failings and misdeeds, it must be con> 
ceded that the Tiidor was worthy to be the king of a 
great nation. On the contrary, when the most has 
been made of his agreeable accomplishments iind 
few pleasant qualities, — ^his powers of mimicry and 
anecflotical narration, his readiness in turning com- 
plimentary phrases and occasional quickness at 
repartee, his taste in the arts of the tailor, hair- 
dresser,* and jeweller, and his almost invariable 
amiability to his domestics and personal attendants 
— ^the frivolous voluptuary, who, before his accession 
to the kingly title, ruled England during George the 
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Third’y withdrawal from public life, was at best a 
mere dissipated fop and master of ceremonies, whom 
Fortune, in her wildest and most malicious mood, 
thrust into the regal office and clothed with royal 
state, in order that he should be an official satire on 
monarchy. 

From that early date of the seventeenth century, 
when their university became the nursery of An- 
gliisin High Churchmen, whose aim was to exalt the 
ecclesiastical order by cordially supporting the pre- 
tensions of the crown and glorifying the sovereign, 
who wtis at the same time the chief of the state and 
the supreme governor of the church, down to the 
days of Eldonian toryism, the majority of Oxonians 
had remained firmly attached to those principles of 
government which England and her allies against 
Napoleon asserted triumphantly — so far as it was 
possible to assert them in the nineteenth centiuy. 
Even under the ascendancy of the Puritans in the 
seventeenth centuiy, Oxford, whilst conforming to 
the requirements and adopting the peculiarities of 
the dominant party, never ceased to plot and pray 
for the revival of the theocaratic and aristocratic 
institutions which the revolution had for the mo- 
ment put in abeyance ; and to her influence it was 
largely due that the royal house and kingly office 
were restored in 1660, together with episcopacy 
and the privileges of an hereditary nobility. Her 
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Section &om James the Second ym dim lb no 
siiioere reUnquishment of her politieoreligious prin> 
dples, hut to aJarm for her privileges and property 
which the sovereign’s violent and unconstitutional 
measures threatened with destruction. The eigh- 
teenth century saw her overflowing with animosity 
against and treasonable disaffection to the House of 
Hanover ; but, even in the days when every ruiu«»ur 
of a Jacobite rising qriickened her pulses with a 
thrill of gladness, and no student could distinguish 
himself by enthusiasm for the reigning dynasty 
without incurring the resentment of the majority of 
his academic superiore, she prided herself on her 
devotion to the Established Church, and her loyalty 
to the only king who had a just claim to her fealty. 
And when, after the utter extinction of the Stuart 
pretensions, she transferred her loyalty from the last 
representatives of the completely ruined and long- 
exiled house to the royal line that had established, 
in her opinion, its right to the English throne by 
continuous occupancy, she became the chief fosterer 
of the national sentiment that glorified Geoige the 
Third as a marvel of wisdom, piety, and patriotism. 

The last grand battle between the French Impe- 
rialists and the European legitimists — the battle 
which George the Fourth, in his later days, believed 
himself to have won by his own military skill, as- 
sisted by the subordinate co-operation of Wellington 
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— was atUl to be fought. But the Corsican usurper 
vras in Elba, and the peaoe*needing populations of 
Eiirope were congratulating themselves on having 
done with the exliausting excitements and ruinous 
glories of war for at least another thirty years, when 
England entertained her allies in arms with splendid 
festivity. 

At this time of general rejoicing it appeared to 
the Prince Regent’s advisers that, in dischaiging the 
functions of national hospitality to our allies, the 
Emperor of Russia and the King of Prussia, he could 
not provide his guests with more fitting diversion 
than such amusement as might be derived from a 
visit to Oxford. 

Acting upon his advisers' suggestions, the Right 
Royal Master of Ceremonies signified to the Chan- 
cellor and chief dignitaries of the university, that he 
and his majestic visitors would honour Oxford with 
their effulgent presence, and that, during his sojourn 
within Alma Mater’s bounds, he would take up his 
alK)de in the royally founded college of Christ 
Church. His royal highness yet further intimated 
hb pleasure that the Emperor of Russia should be 
entertained in Merton College, which preserves 
amongst its choicest treasures a memorial of the 
imperial vbit in the form and substance of a superb 
vase of Siberian marble, which Alexander presented 
to the Mertouians, in acknowledgment of th^ hos- 
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pitable courtesies. Whilst the Osar of the Kossias 
was provided with quarters in Merton, the King of 
Prussia foimd suitable quarters in Cor|>us Cliristi 
College. 

The particulars this royal visit which brought 
to Oxford, in June l.sl4, a civwd of jwoi>» and 
fashionable celebrities, in addition to the strong statf 
of grandly entitUnl persoiuiges in **lVuual atu-ndance 
u{)«»n the princiiKd gnests- wore jvconletl for the 
benefit I'f after ages, in what appeared to the 
ucadeinic tJiste of the peritul to Ik.* dignified and 
appropriate lang\iage, by the prodneers of a certain 
(piarto jmblication, entitled ' An Account of the Visit 
of IHs Royal Highness the Prince Regent and their 
Imperial and Royal Majesties the Emperor of Ritssia 
and the King of Prussia to the University of Oxford, 
in June IS 14.' Since it was authoritatively edited by 
the rulers of the university, which it <lelights me to 
honour, I have no inclination to si)eak with excessive 
asperity of this extraordinary and astounding con- 
tribution to the annals of Alma Mater. Its piper, 
type, ifnd binding, are beyond praise. I look at no 
one of its pages without marvelling at the sump- 
tuous liberality of its margins ; and no one can deny 
that it accomplishes its main object in giving the 
reader a sufficiently vivid and minute picture of the 
main incidents of the celebration. Centuries hence 
the book will be an interesting memorial of the 
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ancient ways of the university, and of the servile 
delight which the scholars and gentlemen of the 
nineteenth cei|||py could evince in bespattering roy- 
alty with gi’otescpie adulation. But when I say this 
ii» l)ehalf of the volume, am I wrong in adding that 
I regiTt, at leant with regard to one particular, being 
able to say so much ? 

I will render no keeper of the arcliives or re- • 
gistnir Ilf the university the cruel compliment of 
suj»|w.»sing that he was the sole and unassisted 
autliiir of this marvellous record. Indeed, it is not 
emlible that any single Englishman, however prone 
to sycophancy and steeped in flrmkeyism, sitting 
alone over a writing-desk and quire of paper, could 
have produced the memori’, that might ahnost be 
regarded as a deliberate and extravagant satire on 
the Avorst tendencies of scholastic toadies. The 
thing imxst have been the work of a committee 
of academic rank-w’orshippers, each of whom was 
bent on surpassing liis comrades in the art of 
adulation. 

When Professor Huber ridiculed the flowery 
rhetoric of the Oxford orator, xvho addressed Charles 
the First as ‘ Most divine king,’ and expatiated on 
the resplendence of his royal countenance, he could 
not have read the official account of the Prince 
Begent’s visit to the university ; for by the light 
of that record the German writer would have seen 
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that the Caroline enthusiast’s ‘flummery’ was no 
‘ mere bad htibit,’ tliat distinguished peculiarly the 
scholais of the seventeenth century 

When the producers of this rec<^ express their 
wonder at the humility which enabled the Prince 
Regent to ‘condescend’ tg eat a luxurious dinner, 
and at the inexpi'essible lowliness of spirit with 
•which he ‘condescended to put on the n>bes *4’ 
D. C. L.,’ the reader is tempted to ask whsit would 
become of royal personages if they never conde- 
scended to take food, tuid to inquhe why a prince 
is to be regarded as descending from ri>yalty’s . 
sublime estate when he superadds to the ordinary 
garb of an English gentleman the peculiar dress 
of a learned and higlily-honoured scholar. Did the 
* greatest gentleman of Europe’ daily pei’jiotrate an 
act of princely condescension in covering his naked- 
ness with clothes, out of deference to the prejudices 
of society ? If not, where was his condescension m 
assuming a dress M'luch none but highly-cultivated 
men are ever invited to wear, unless they are princes 
of the earth ? By their langtiage the academic his- 
torians seem to declare an impression that, save in 
moments of unusual urbanity, royal personages never 
deign to make use of bodily raiment 

The reception of the royal visitors was fortu- 
nately in better taste than the work which com- 
memorates it There was a grand procession of 
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academic notabilities, who assembled at Magdalen 
College and advanced to welcome the piince on his 
entrance of the city ; and when the royal carriages 
passed up the High Street they moved between 
two rows of gownsmen, who had ' ranged themselves 
at half-past ten in the* morning of Tuesday the 
fourteenth instant, on each side of the High Street, 
in lines extending from St. Mary’s Church to the 
further extremity of Magdalen Bridge, the seniors 
being nearest to the bridge, so as to leave the centre 
of the street open for the procession, and the foot- 
pavement for the accommodation of spectators, 
between whom and each line of gownsmen cavalry 
were stationed,’ to keep the way clear. 

After the illustrious guests had refreshed them- 
selves from the fatigue of travel, and inspected some 
of the principal sights of the university, they were 
entertained with a banquet in the Radcliffe Library, 
at 7 P.9(., when they actually condescended to eat 
and drink like ordinary mortally and, after the wont 
of well-bred guests, to appear satisfied with the 
arrangenients of their entertainers. ‘The dessert 
was then served,’ say the official chroniclers, ‘and 
throughout the evening all the august personages 
were pleased to show the utmost afi&bility and 
condescension on all occasiona His royal highnras, 
in particular, condescended more than once to 
express his approbation of the arrangementa’ On 
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leaving tliis scene of tlieir condescension, at 10.30 
P.M., the visitors found that the city had l)ccn 
brilliantly illuminated in their honour, ‘many of 
the public buildings, the front of eveiy college, and 
St. Mary's Cluu'ch, as well as private houses, l)eing 
brilliantly lighted up.' ♦ 

On the foUowitig day, Wednesday, June 15, the 
Encaenia drew a brilliant throng to the Rhcldoniiin 
Theatre, which pre.sented much the same a})pearance 
that it luis annuidly presented on days of commemo- 
ration, ever since its erection in Charles the Second’s 
reign ; though, of coui'se, exceptional pains and 
expense had Ijcen lavished on its deconition, for the 
reception of the sovereigns. The ladies’ gallery was 
crowded Avith lovely women, with one of whom it 
was the wTiter’s privilege to converse .some years 
since, whilst she walked to and fro in a country 
garden, supporting herself with a stick, taking snuff 
freely and shamelessly, and deploring how much 
English society had deteriorated since George the 
Third’s most gentlemanly heir presided over the 
morals of Mayfair. Tlie undergraduates occupied 
their densely-crowded loft in full force, and cheered 
till they were hoarse, when the Prince Regent, after 
walking bn crimson cloth from the Divinity School 
to the Theatre, condescended to ascend the dais 
provided for the proper elevation of royalty. *A 
platform,* say the obsequious narrators, ‘ covered 
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with tlie same’ (i. e. crimson cloth), ‘ the back of 
which wjis hung with crimson velvet, was raised in 
the centre of the rising semicircle, upon which three 
chairs, sujwrhly fitted up with crimson velvet, gilded 
plumes, aud other ornaments, were placed. His 
royal highness the Prinoe Regent took the central 
chair, the Emperor of Russia that on his royal 
highness’s right hand, and the King of Prussia that 
on his left. Their imperial and royal majesties, on 
this occasion, condescended to honour the xmiversity, 
as his royal highness the Prince Regent had already 
done, by appearing in the robes recently conferred 
upon them by diploma.’ 

That the glorification of royalty might lack no 
touch of absuidity, which tlie sfxial satirist of wise 
men’s w'eaknesses w'oidd wish to remark in it, the 
Reverend W. Crowe, LLB., the university orator, 
crowed grandly about the royal Alfred, who was 
alike memorable as the founder of Oxford and the 
progenitor of the Princeps Augustissimus, whom th§ 
orator had the honour to address in the following 
style : — ‘ At non ii sumus profecto, qui nosmetipsos 
honore tali dignamur: neque tarn arroganter quic- 
quam a me dictum aut conceptum esse velim ; cum 
autem mente repeto tot viios praostantissimos, qui 
Omni genere scientianim hie florueruut, tot Principes 
et Reges collegiorum nostrormn aut fundatores aut 
ipsos disciplinb nostris instnictos, ante omnes veto 
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magnum ilium Alfrcdum, a quo, Tu, Princcps 
Augustissime, genus ducis tuum, cujus(][ue sccptri 
hteres Tu es amplissimus, Aliredum ilium, quern 
conditorem Academise nostnn vindicamus, turn vero 
de dignitate ejus diasimulare non licet Knim Ipse, 
si nunc adesset, jure opiimo posset de Academia 
gloriari sua, quapropter, oro, liceat mihi vicem ejus 
sustinere paulisper, dum voces prufenun in persona 
graviori, et digna quam vos, Augustissiini lieges, 
attente audiatis. £um igitur putatote vubiscuin sic 
loquL’ 

After the omtor had thus di8hurthene<l his full 
soul of all liis melotly came the recitations of the 
Greek, Latin, and English verses, composed by 
students in honour of the occasion ; the author 
and utterer of one of which compositions — Mr. 
Bosanquet, gentleman-commoner of Christ Church — 
followed up the orator’s honourable mention of King 
Alfred in this fashion : — 

* * Bat not since first our Alfred’s star appeared, 

. And throngh the misto its morning splendour reared. 

Has ever yet on Isis’ favoured stream. 

Yon fiaming orb diffused so bright a beam. 

For now to thee, great Prince, her vows sincere, 

Thy Oxford pays, and bids thee welcome here, 

Long may’st thou live on peaceful arts to smile, 

And long a Bmnswick rule fiur Albion’s Isle.’ 

The proceedmgs in the Theatre were follow^ by 
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a mid-day banquet at All Souls ; after whidi repast 
the Emperor of Bussia, Ids sister the Qrand Dudliess 
Catherine, and the King • of Prussia bade the 
university farewell, and proceeded to Blenheim; 
whilst tlfe Prince Begent remained in Oxford, to 
smile on learning and the peaceful arts for another 
four-and-twenty hours. 

* The dinner’ of that day was the feast served in 
Christ Hall, at which the Prince B^ent, the Duke of 
York, Prince Mettemich, and Blucher were present. 
During this entertainment the Begent added so largely 
to his previous courtesies that the measure of his 
condescensions may be fairly said to have flowed 
over. Condescension had by this time become so 
easy and natural to *the greatest gentleman in 
Europe,’ that he even went so low as to order the 
dean to make him forthwith a member of the 
•college. ‘After dinner,’ we are assured by the 
committee of recorders, ‘his royal highness the 
Prince Begent ordered the coU^-book to be 
brought; and the dean, by his royal highness’s 
command, inserted his royal highness’s name in 
the list of the members of the college. The dean 
then announced to the somety the high honour 
conferred upon them ; and Prince Blucher took 
that opportunity of addressing his royal highness 
in the €lenhan language, expressing in the strongest 
terms his admiration of the university and, its 
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wstitutions, as well as of the general character 
and conduct of the British nation.' 

Tlie men of Christ Church were, of course, 
delighted to see the gallant soldier upon his legs ; 
and, rightly inferring from his gesticulations and 
tones of voice that he was doing the civU tiling 
in post-prandial eloquence, they cheeretl him voci- 
ferously. But the enthusiastic acclamations were 
uttered so absuixlly at the wrong moments, when 
the speiiker was stiying nothing to justify mpturous 
interruption ; and such significant silence followed 
his liest jKiints, that it was manifest to the few 
hearera who understood German, that most of the 
listeners had not the vague.st notion of the meaning 
of the words uttered by the Teutonic warrior. In 
fact there was scarcely a Christ Cliurch man in the 
hall, with the exception of the newest memljer of 
the, cfJlege, who could s})eak the woixls of the * 
orator’s mother-tongue. Apprehending the state of 
the case, and nothing loth to display his familiarity 
with a foreign language to his fellow-collegians, 
the Prince Regent, on Blucher’s resumption of 
his seat, interpreted the speech to its learned 
auditors. 

‘This -speech,’ say the writers of the record, 

‘ His Royal Highness most graciously condescended 
to interpret to the company; omitting only those 
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personal expressions of respect and admiration 
which the Field Marshal had addressed to hiin8el£’ 
That the interpreter forbore to give an English ran- 
dering of the after-dinner compliments lavish^ upon 
himself Inlay appear to some persons a matter of 
course scarcely deserving comment or notice; hut 
Dr. Ingram was of another opinion. Improving on 
the teims in which the official narrators mention the 
trivial fact, the worthy doctor, — I don’t like to 
laugh at him, for his * Memorials of Oxford’ is a 
capital book, — cannot refrain from an outburst of 
admimtiqu at the exquisite good taste displayed by 
the prince. ‘The room,’ says Dr. Ingram, ‘was 
filled with men of rank and eminence ; but, among 
them all, attention was particularly directed to the 
veteran Blucher, who, sensible of the feeling, rose 
and addressed the company in his native German ; 
whidi was immediately and eloquently translated 
into English by the Prince Eegent, omitting only 
{with tJuit exquisite good taste which distinguished 
him) those parts \rhich were complimentary to him- 
self.’ 

Having failed to give adequate utterance to their 
gratitude for his smiles, whilsti the smiler was their 
guest, the Oxonians seized an early opportunity to 
assure the Prince Begent> through a deputation who 
waited upon him at Carlton House, of ‘ thdr grateful 
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and everlasting sense of tlie consideration which His 
Royal Highness had given them in the eyes' of 
foreign nations as well as of the British Empire by 
his recent visit to the nniverdty.* 
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